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rues a rcs ot TENNESSEE ILLINOIS FARM MACHINERY 


—— e- a = SSS aa 
} he In the cotton fields of the 


South, in the corn fields of 
the Middle West, in the 
wheat fields of the Great 
Plains and the Great 
Northwest, in agricultural 
operations the world over, 
Farm Machinery from 
Illinois is used 

TENNESSEE supplies 
ferro alloys and pig iron 
for the steel and castings 
that build these machines, 
solvents for the paints. and 
lacquers that protect them 
as well as many other 
chemical and metallur- 
gical materials that help 
make Illinois Farm Ma- 
chinery. 

Manufacturers across 
the nation shipping their 
finished products around 
the world look to TENNES.- 
SEE for many items essen- 
tial to their production. 
That’s why TENNESSEE 
is known from Coast to 
Coast as an industry serv- 
ing all industry. 


ip TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


ovation 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


Producers of: FUELS » METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS + TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS » AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS + AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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Men used to drown 


Story of a B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


NE false move and that man could 

“drown” in those tons of ashes. 
Many things are stored in such bins — 
coal, soap chips, sugar — with the same 
danger to the workmen. When any of 
the stored material is needed, a hopper 
at the bottom of the bin is opened and 
out it pours. Sometimes. 

Too often the stored material packed 
down at the narrow hopper at the 
bottom — it formed an arch of itself, 
as engineers put it, and so wouldn't 
flow. Workm>n had to poke long poles 
into the mass cv break it down. 

Then a manufacturer had an idea 


and came to B. F. Goodrich for help. 
B. F. Goodrich had years ago developed 
rubber compounds so able to stand 
abrasion that they often outlast the 
hardest steel 10 to 1. They had also 
developed a method of attaching rub- 
ber to steel with a permanent bond 
stronger than the rubber itself. 

Using these two BFG developments, 
the engineers simply put in a rubber 
panel, now known as PneuBin, in the 
bin at the hopper point where the 
packing or arching occurs. Air is 
pumped into and out of the panel. The 
expansion and contraction breaks up the 


rich FIRST IN RUBBER 


PoeuBin installation by Gerotor May Corp., Baltimore 


in ashes 


packing, material flows, there’s no dan- 
ger to workers, no delay in operations. 

Thousands of industrial processes 
have been improved just as drastically 
simply by product developments B. F. 
Goodrich has already made. Before you 
decide a rubber product is the best to 
be had, check with your B. F. Goodrich 
distributor to see what B. F. Goodrich 
research has done recently to improve 
it. The B.F.Goodrich Company, Indus- 
trial & General Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





LINK-BELT research and engineering... Working for Industry 


Complex conversion job-- 
turning pulpwood logs into paper 


LINK-BELT conveyors help boost production, reduce 
costs every step of the way in modern paper-making 


HIS new paper mill uses scores 
Be Link-Belt conveyors, feeders, 
and elevators. Logs, chips, pulp, and 
finally rolls of paper require contin- 
uous, high-speed handling. Coor- 
dinated with them must be coal, 
sulphur, limestone, hot lime, and 
salt cake, 

For every step, Link-Belt sup- 
plies conveyors and power transmis- 
sion equipment to this and other 
leading paper mills. And the ma- 


jority of the country’s high-speed, 
high-horsepower printing presses 
are driven through Link-Belt Silent 
Chain. 

It's the same story in industry 
after industry — Link-Belt research 
and engineering are making valu- 
able contributions to increased pro- 
duction .. . lower cost. Truly Link- 
Belt’s materials handling and power 
transmission products are the mus- 
cles of mass production. 


Link-Belt equipment for pulp and paper mills in- 
cludes: chains and sprockets eyors, elevators, 
feeders, screens, cranes and power transmission 
machinery. Lower photo Link-Belt paper 
roll lowerer delivering n print to storage or 
shipping floor. 12,872 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Executive Offices 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill 
Plants: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, 
Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 
Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Springs (South 
Africa), Sydney (Australia). Offices in Principal Cities. 


ONE SOURCE...ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIALS HANDLING AND POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
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DUST STORMS THAT START AT SEA! When 
high winds whip up ocean spray they become 
laden with salt particles. In one storm in 1839, 
the wind carried enough salt dust to encrust 
trees 140 miles inland. 
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AIR SCRUBBED CLEAN IN BATHTUB OF OIL! 
Air-Maze oil-bath air filters literally “scrub” 
dirt out of engine intake air in a pool of oil. 
Result: less engine wear from abrasive dust 
and grit. 





BUSY ENGINE NEEDS A BREATHER! Internal 
combustion engine crankcases have to 
breathe.” Air-Maze breather filters let fresh, 
clean air in—keep damaging dirt out. Wide 
range of sizes. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


The Filter Engineers 


LIQUID FILTERS 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 
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The Metals 
that Fight Disease 


You are looking at war in a hospital room. 
War against cancer. This is a battle for life, 
fought by one of medical science’s newest 
weapons, super-voltage x-ray therapy at 
the Hospital For Joint Diseases in New 
York City. 


You are looking at metals in action on a 
new front of hopeful progress. A switch is 
closed. Copper wire sends 2,000,000 volts 
of electricity surging into the x-ray tube. 
There, brass, lead and copper help change 
this tremendous flood of power into a spit- 
ting charge that shoots waves of x-rays into 
the cancerous target. 


You are looking at one of science’s great 
promises. But it is a promise that could 
not have been made without new and 
revolutionary advances—not only in x-ray 
technology, but in design and engineering 
as well. 


At Anaconda, a far-reaching program of 
research, expansion and improved tech- 
niques is now producing these metais— 
better metals—in a rapidly increasing flow. 
It is producing them in forms which in- 
dustry uses for countless metal products. 
It is making them into electrical wire and 
cable that bring power to factories and light 
to your home .. . into copper tubing for 
your new plumbing system and into sheet 
copper for your roof and gutters. 


Pioneering and progress . . . in science, in 
industry and in metallurgy—are the very 
heartbeats of America’s way of life...a 
way of life that inspires men to dream the 
big dreams and then roll up their sleeves 
and make the dreams come true. 


ONDA” IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


PRESCRIBED VOLTAGES for releasing the x-rays of this General Electric Com- 
pany machine are carefully controlled by a system of contacts, terminals, 
switches, and brass and phosphor bronze parts. A spun brass dome, acting 
as a static shield around the transformer, is among the many units made of 
copper and brass supplied by The American Brass Company, an Anaconda 
manufacturing division. 


1,500 POUNDS OF LEAD (lead is another Anaconda metal) are used for 
shielding against the deadly rays. Today, defense needs must have first call 
on the nation’s industrial facilities. But Anaconda is developing new sources 
of metal-bearing ores and improved methods of mining and manufacturing 
to meet increasing demands of science and industry. 


4 ? 


300 MILES OF COPPER WIRE are used by General Electric in this transformer 
that steps up a comparatively low voltage to 2,000,000 volts. This is made 
possible by such new developments as synthetic insulations. Among these is 
Vitrotex,* a new type of magnet wire insulated with glass...and developed 
by the Anaconda Wire & Cable Company. # Rog. U. 8. Pat. Of, 
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PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cad 

selenium, mangar.se ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate. 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze and 
other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, 
forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 





New Texas Hospital 


Demonstrates Flexibility of Honeywell 


Customized Temperature Control 


System will meet wide range of temperature control needs 


The University of Texas M. D. Anderson hospital 
for cancer research, now under construction in the 
Texas medical center at Houston, will be a truly 
outstanding addition to the country’s medical fa- 
cilities when it’s completed sometime next year. 

Carefully planned in every detail, this “cancer 
station” will contain such features as the first cobalt 
“bomb” in the United States for radiation treat- 


ment, color television for remote observation of 


operations and a betatron laboratory. 

Another feature of this new building is that 
both heating and cooling will be controlled by 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control. 


The installation includes comfort control for 
patients—an individual thermostat in every pa- 
tient’s room. It includes operating room controls 
for both temperature and humidity. It includes 
a new electronic temperature control system to 
maintain photographic bath water within the ex- 
acting temperature range olf plus or minus one- 
tenth of one degree Fahrenheit. And it includes 
electronic fume hood controls to re 
ous fumes from radio isotope lal t . 

In the Anderson hospital, Honeywell Custom- 
ized Temperature Control will indeed meet a wide 
range of temperature needs. 


move danger- 











Private Rooms—2- and 4-Bed Wards 


Notice on the floor plan that with Honeywell Cus- 

tomized Temperature Control each patient-room 

has its own individual thermostat. This means that 

each patient can be kept genuinely comfortable no 

matter what the weather outside. And it makes it 

possible for doctors to “prescribe” the exact tem- 
perature each patient needs to get well fast. 

Plans for the Anderson hospital were developed by the following firms: MacKie = 


& Kamrath, AlA, Architects, Houston; Schmidt, Garden & Erikson, Consulting 


Avchisocts, Chicage; Lechuced & Andrews, Mechanical and Site Engine, Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 
Ticoihey in. ctianindtpumnesers Mieesens took Feobing. tia: Mamaaiea will control these air conditioning units suspended 
Contractors, Houston, ‘ above doorways. Heating of rooms will also be 
thermostatically controlled. When installed at time 
. , . ia of construction, system duct work can easily be 
Jib 2 or / 
For Comfortable, Even Temperature concealed, can be put in at lowest cost. 
in New or Existing Buildings — 
of Any Size, Use Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a hospital, apartment, office, store, 
factory, school, garage — or any size building —new 
or existing, Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control can help meet your heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning problems. 


Once equipped with Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control, you'll have an ideal indoor 
“climate” — and save fuel besides. 


SWS 
PIONS 


For full facts, call your architect, heating en- 
gineer or local Honeywell office. There are 96 
across the nation. Or mail the coupon today. 


AAO SA SSA 


WANSASAANAN 
~ 


} 
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W.M. Andrews of Lockwood & Andrews, LL aabddadiddddaddaaddddddadddld: 


Consulting Engineers, says: 


“It’s an extremely flexible method Color television, as shown on the operating room cross sec- 
of control. And that means Honeywell tion above, will permit over 300 students to watch surgery. 
Customized Temperature Control can Extra heat from television lights will be compensated for by 
be used to meet nearly any temperature sensitive Honeywell thermostats. Operating rooms will also be 
problem —in any type of building.” equipped with humidity controllers, an important feature in 

the Honeywell Customized Temperature Control installation. 


MIinNNEAPOLES MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
Honeywell Dept. BW-9-203, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Gentlemen: 
, I'm interested in learning more about how Honeywell Customized Tem- 
Fist WE Couittols perature Control can help my business. 
Name 


Firm Name 








Address 
City 
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Towmotor makes one man ten times better when it comes to handling 
heavy loads at top-production speed. Output soars and handling costs 
sink accordingly ... gains that fast cancel Towmotor’s modest first 
cost. From then on it’s a steady pay-off because there’s real staying apply 
power built into Towmotor Mass Handling Equipment. “Man Hour However. ll an advantage 
Thieves” tells the whole timely story. Write for your copy and name to a corporati tting some money 
of your nearest Towmotor Representative to: Towmotor Corpora- 100% capital 
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ASSEMBLES RELAYS...DRIVES 800 SCREWS AN HOUR 


AN APPLICATION OF KELLER AIR TOOLS 


Here is a scene typical of 
the electric and electronics in- 
dustries. The workman is 
“buttoning up” small relays— 
driving out temporary hold- 
ing pins, compressing the as- 
sembly, inserting and running 
home two screws that hold it 
permanently. 


Light weight, easy-to-han- 


dle Keller Pneumatic Screw 
Drivers such as he is using fit 
into the rhythm of repetitive 
operations and enable work- 
ers to develop a routine that 
speeds output tremendously. 


For example, the “quota” 
for this operation consists of 
assembling 400 relays an hour 
... driving 800 screws—many 


more than ever were possible 
with any other tool. 


Keller Air Tools are engi- 
neered for high efficiency in 
assembly operations. A great- 
er selection of fittings and 
attachments makes them ap- 
plicable to a greater number 
and variety of uses. 


Has your tooling depart- 
ment investigated Keller Air 
Tools? 





AIR MOTORS © AIR HOISTS © AIR HAMMERS © COMPRESSION RIVETERS © GRINDERS © DRILLS © SCREW DRIVERS © NUT SETTERS 








The Cost of 
Your Automobile 


Insurance 


AUTOMOBILE liability insurance rates 
do not have to increase if you... and 
the rest of the nation’s motorists... do 
not want them to. 


No amount of inflation can affect the 
accident that does not happen. Increased 
costs of repairs and repair bills cannot 
be charged against the car that isn’t 
damaged. 


No court, no jury can be swayed to ex- 
cessive awards for liability claims that do 
not exist. 


It all boils down to... sane driving and 
fewer accidents. 


Your local agent is constantly ready fo serve you. Consult him as 
you would your doctor or lawyer. For the name of your nearest 
U.S. F. & G. agent, or for claim service in an emergency, call Western 
Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 





dering if it is possible to get additional 
copies of it... . I have many people 
to whom I would like to send a copy, 
including the Governor and Treasurer 
of the State of New Jersey... . 
Sincerely yours, 

Cart R. Everep 
PRESIDENT 
CAMDEN COUNTY BOARD OF TAXATION 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Education 
Dear Sir: 

On page 131 of the June 14, 1952 
issue Of BUSINESS WEEK appears an 
article entitled ‘Technicians From the 
Campus.” This article is an excellent 
treatment of a need that has been long 
felt in industry—the two-year tech- 
nician 

Midway in this story you say, “‘Min- 
nesota educators believe the University 
is the first to offer a course of study 
specifically designed to meet industry's 
need for technic tides.” 

We certainly don’t wish to take issue 
with the highly regarded engineering 
faculty of the University of Minnesota, 
but we should like to point out that 
courses of the nature referred to have 
been offered at Oregon Technical In- 
stitute since 1948 

Sincerely vours, 
Joun J. Howarp 
SUPERVISOR OF ECHNICAL EDUCATION 
OREGON TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
ORETECH, ORE. 


Tax Cushions vs. Profits 
Dear Sir: 

Your story on “Do Shrinking Taxes 
Cushion Drop] Profits?” [BW— 
Aug.16°52,p122 is one that needed 
telling Almost every investor has 
probably seen th uperficial analyses 
put out to encourage the buying of 
stocks, which show how much individ 
ual corporations ild earn if pre-tax 
profits were held at last year’s levels but 
excess-profits taxes were allowed to ex- 
pire. No hint is given in these analyses 
to the fact that pre-tax profits could 
decline very sharph 

Sincerely, 
ANTHONY GAuBIS 
ANTHONY GAUBIS co 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


“Meet the Boss” 
Dear Sir: 

I appreciate the BUSINESS WEEK 
story on our “Mect the Boss” show 
[BW—Aug.16'52,p11 You fellows 
always do, such a good job of report- 
ee + a 

Cordially, 
Curis J. Wittinc 
DUMONT TELEVISION NETWORK 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
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who says Self Service 


is not for you? 








AYBE you think your product is unsuited to 
self-service packaging. 
Maybe it’s hard to package. Difficult to display. 
Maybe it’s vulnerable to dust, or soilage or rough 
handling. 
But—maybe you've never tried PLIOFILM. 
This rugged, clear, moistureproof film—made only 
by Goodyear—has everything your product needs 
to be a star seller on self-service counters. 
PLIOFILM is so strong and tough, it’s practically 
immune to splitting or ripping. It has dimensional 
stability —doesn’t pucker or wrinkle. It eliminates 


GOOD THINGS ARE BETTER IN 


3-WAY PROTECTION 
AGAINST AIR, 
MOISTURE, LIQUIDS 


GOODSYEAR PACKAGING FILM 





soilage, drastically reduces returns and rewraps. 
Its transparency lends gleaming sales appeal to any 
package, and the velvety touch of PLIOFILM accen- 
tuates the quality of your product. IJts yield is 
greater than conventional films, making it far more 
economical to use. 


Result: PLIOFILM has scored a resounding success 
as a self-service packaging material, not only for 
foods, but for aprons, sweaters, sheets, shirts, towels, 
—and a wide variety of hard-to-package, hard-to- 
protect products that had never been sold—or 
seen —on supermarket counters. 


PLIOFILM prints clearly in multicolors, handles 
easily in packaging machines. For the complete 
story on this tough, moistureproof material, write 
for the free booklet, “Plain Facts About Pliofilm.” 
Fill out the coupon below and mail it today. 


Pliofilm, a rubber hydrochioride—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohie 


GOODYEAR, PLIOFILM DEPT. 8-2 
AKRON 16, OHIO 


Please send me free copy of “Plain Facts 
About Pliofiim.” 




















When you see a Gradall working, 

you'll probably be part of a crowd of 
“superintendents”. Gradall’s unique “arm” and 

“wrist” action is a show in itself. Its hydraulically- 
controlled telescoping boom reaches out, twists and turns, 
often in “tight” places inaccessible to other machines, 


It exerts a powerful, controlled cutting action that makes 


quick work of many kinds of tough earth-moving jobs, 


Gradall’s extreme mobility and quickly inter- 
changeable attachments permit it to do the work of 
several one-purpose machines—ditching, trenching, exca- 
vating, grading, pavement removal and loading 
—eliminating costly hand,labor, 


The Gradall is another example of Warner & Swasey’s 
long-standing policy of filling industry's need for machinery 
that does the job better, faster, for less 


... in this case, the earth-moving and construction industry, 
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To oep steel SP 


@ Threading its way through a gi- 
gantic continuous-annealing furnace 
at speeds up to 1000 feet per minute, 
steel strip behaves erratically. It 
tends to wander and weave. It fouls 
the rolls. Sometimes it breaks. Then 
production on a multi-million-dollar 
unit, designed for high-speed opera- 
tion, slows down or stops dead ...a 
very costly business. 

To solve this problem—to keep 
strip from running crooked —all sorts 
of schemes have been tried; crowned 
rolls, higher tension on the strip, 
side guides. None of them worked as 
hoped for. Each merely added new 
problems of its own. To make mat- 
ters worse, with recent trends to 
longer strip, to higher speeds and 
longer processing lines, these track- 
ing and aligning difficulties were fur- 
ther aggravated. 

But the answer has been found. 
In the development of the Lorig 
Aligner, United States Steel has 
come up with a novel, yet surpris- 
ingly simple solution. For these rolls, 
named for the inventor—a U. S. 
Steel engineer—are automatically self 
centering. Set in the continuous- 
annealing line shown here, they now 
track the strip—no matter what its 
speed—relentlessly toward the cen- 
ter of the roll. These remarkable rolls 
even anticipate trouble and realign 
wayward strip 30 feet before it 
reaches the roll. 

The result? Clean, bright strip, 
flat and undamaged, uniformly and 
perfectly annealed, reeling off the 
delivery end at the rate of 1000 feet 
per minute. 


er the Stiaight and navwur 
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The U-S’S Lorig Aligner—a bril- 
liant application of basic engineering 
principles—is full of promise not 
only for continuous strip lines of all 
kinds, but wherever production de- 
pends on accurate tracking of the 
material. In other words, if centering 
and alignment is the problem, the 
Lorig Roll is literally the key to con- 
tinuous high-speed production. 

The Lorig Aligner is another ex- 
ample of United States Steel’s active 
research program which has enabled 
countless manufacturers to improve 
their production methods and make 
better products in the bargain. If 
you would like to study the principle 
of this development, a technical pa- 
per is available. Simply write United 
States Steel, Room 2804Q, 
525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania, 


THE U-S‘S LORIG ALIGNER consists of a divided roll (conical effect exaggerated 
at the right) with each conical half running on a common rotating axle that is 
slightly deflected in the center so that the upper surfaces of the cones form a straight 
surface. As the strip passes over the roll, strongly converging lateral forces are 
set up to exert a powerful centering action on the strip that immediately corrects 
any deviation and keeps the strip running straight and true. 
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Today’s complex business processes require the utmost aid which technological 
advances can render. The Olivetti Printing Calculator is a true contemporary 
of modern business. It provides fully automatic multiplication, division, addition 
and subtraction, and a permanent tape record of all calculations and results, 
including credit balance. Its simplified operation requires no special training. 
Your business will benefit through Olivetti efficiency. A demonstration under 
your own conditions can be arranged with your nearest Olivetti representative 
— there are sales and service offices in over 300 cities throughout the United 


States. Olivetti Corporation of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 


olivetti 
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\" Cyclohexane is a basic intermediate mate- 


yelokeyane 


This is one of the many ways that Phillips 





de rial used in the manufacture of nylon for wedding makes the most out of its great reserves of crude 
- veils, gowns and stockings, as well as having oil and natural gas to form such diversified prod- 
6 thousands of other important uses. ucts as high octane motor fuels, fertilizers, syn- 
+ Phillips Petroleum Company pioneered the thetic rubber, lubricants, carbon black, sulfur 
= large scale fractionation of cyclohexane from nat- compounds, and many more. 

6 ural gasoline and is today one of the nation’s Using petroleum efficiently, economically, and 
2 largest producers of this essential hydrocarbon. to the benefit of all America, is the important 
8 business of Phillips. 

0 

8 

6 

8 

4 PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
; Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 








ANSWER: Radio Corporation of America and General Precision Lab- 
oratory both needed new, highly specialized optical systems to en- 
large TV images from 7-inch tubes to 20-foot theatre screens without 
distortion. American Optical scientists transformed intricate formu- 
lae into quantity production units of precision reflecting mirrors and 
corrector lenses. Now theatre owners can afford equipment that 
gives sharp, full-screen television pictures with real box-office appeal, 


~ 
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PROBLEM: To see the invisible 


BACKGROUND; DETAILS OF LIVING HUMAN CANCER CELL AS SEEN IN PHASE 
. OSCOPE. PHOTO COURTESY OR. 6. O. GEY. JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL. 


ANSWER: What does a living human cancer cell look like? Or 
clear plastic? Or a rayon filament? Details in such trans- 
one objects are almost invisible under ordinary bright- 
ight microscopes. With AO’s phase microscope, it is now 


ssible to see, in sharp detail, things only imagined be- 
o Write us about your development problems. Address 
American Optical Co., 41 Vision Park, Southbridge, Mass. 
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Pprosisem: To breathe clean air 
in a foul room 
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ANSWER: Trapping dusts ass is 24 millionths of an 


inch in diameter is now pos by American Op- 
tical’s revolutionary new irator filter. This 
chemically treated filter ha times the efficiency 
of similar untreated filters, d work of filters 8 
times as large, yet is no har to breathe through 








BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Election and all, this seems to be the fall and winter nobody is much 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1952 worried about from a business standpoint. 
H This postpones the day of reckoning. Up to now, two fairly deep dents 
have been pressed into the postwar business curve. Few doubt that a third 

A lies ahead, but it looks further away than it did a while back. 

me 
BUSINESS New production records will be set before any new downturn in business 
WEEK activity. That much seems certain. 

It's a matter of growth—more plant, more people, more purchasing 
power. This progression hasn‘t yet been interrupted (though a priming 
of government spending and gunpowder has been needed to keep it going). 

As things are, each new peak tops the last one. Our first postwar high, 
in 1949, was at 195 in the Federal Reserve Index (or 95% above the 1935-39 
average). The second, in 1951, was at 223. 

The third should be in the neighborhood of 240; the further it is away, 
the higher it presumably wil! be. 














* 
Progressively higher peaks on the business curve are fine as long as 
the valleys don’t get deeper, too. 
So far, they haven’t. The 1948-49 slide was from 195 down to 161; 
the 1951-52 dip was only from 223 to 191, even with the steel strike. 
Postwar prosperity has survived two tests because purchasing power 
has at no time been impaired. Even unemployment in steel and allied lines 
this summer crimped personal income only slightly. 
But can employment and income hold up at that much-talked-of time 
when (1) arms spending flattens out, and (2) business spending drops? 
a 
The economy shook off the effects of the strike with amazing speed. 


People still had money and were in the mood to spend it. 

August was supposed to have been the month when the after-effects of 
the steel strike would tangle output badly. But the plain fact is, lack of 
steel and inventory imbalances have failed to drag down output very much. 

Steel shortages and plant-wide vacations accounted for July’s drop in 
industrial production to 191. That was the lowest since April, 1950—but the 
Federal Reserve Board's estimate for August is 212. 

™ 

Factories, which would have increased output anyway to satisfy a grow- 
ing consumer demand, are trying to make up some of the production lost 
as a result of the strike. 

Steel this week is scheduled at 100% of capacity for the first time 
since late in May. Barring a coal strike, it will stay there—and go higher— 
for the rest of the year. 























e 
Automakers are shooting for a half-a-million-car month in September. 
The low-water mark was in August at about 240,000. 
This and other catch-up attempts will push activity a good bit higher 
than the “normal” from now until yearend. 
*° 
The ease with which production can be stepped up points up a future 
trouble spot: Capacity is getting so large that it now takes a consumer goods 
boom plus a king-sized defense program to keep everyone busy. 

















We are fast approaching the time when, even with both going at a 
fast clip, there will be some unused capacity. 
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In the six months after Korea, even though demand was tremendous, 

the best that industrial output could do was to advance by 11%. 
. 

Production now is just about where it was two years ago. But there is 
this difference: Since then manufacturers have added about $22-billion 
worth of efficient new plant and equipment—and without scrapping much 
of the old plant. If the demand were there, output could easily be pushed 
much higher than in the post-Korean surge. 

” 

Even though optimism about the near-term business outlook is almost 

universal there are still a few people who have their fingers crossed 














For instance, the National Assn. of Purchasing Agents notes that the 
production and orders of their members have taken a sharp rise. But they 
think the upturn is not the beginning of a new boom—just the recovery from 


the strike-caused summer losses. 
& 


How long the business pickup will last depends, to a large extent, on 
the size of the consumer durable goods market—and no one can quite 
guess that. 

Buying has spurted since the end of the war as people bought to fill 
in the gap caused by shortages, or to beat price rises. The spurts led to over- 
buying—so the market later fell apart while customers digested their pur- 
chases. 

This is the first time that unusual circumstances will not be pulling 
and hauling the consumer. The size of the market itself will determine 
sales. 





7 
Here are a few sobering facts about consumer inventories acquired in 





the postwar buying splurge: 

The Federal Reserve's consumer survey shows that 44% of all autos are 
now three years old or less. In 1949 only 28% were that new. And 60% of 
all families now own cars. 

Some 60% of all refrigerators are postwar models. 

- 

The huge stocks of hardgoods held by consumers will soon become a 

big factor in the level of sales. 








The first postwar models are already starting to wear out and a lot of 





what is not deteriorating is becoming obsolete because of rapid improve- 
ments—for example 10’ TV screens. 

The replacement demand alone for the auto market is somewhere 
around 4-million units a year. The total number of cars that wil! come off 
the assembly lines in 1952 will no more than cover this year’s “’‘junkers.”’ 

os 

Consumer credit figures show people’s willingness to keep right on 
buying. 

Back in July—before the upturn hardly got underway—instalment 
credit rose by $327-million. The gain is $1.5-billion since consumer credit 
controls came off last spring. 





. 
Employment figures give substance to merchant's fond hopes for fall. 





Nonfarm employment in August went to 55.4-million—close to Y2-mil- 
lion over the previous peak. Unemployment is down to the postwar low of 
1.6-million. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 6, 1962, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





You'll probably be surprised to learn that your wife 
has thirty men working alongside her all year, helping 
her do the housework and prepare the meals. 

She has, that is, if yours is one of the 94° of U.S. 
homes that use electricity. For the work done by elec- 
tricity in the average home every year equals the labor 
of thirty men! 

However, this fact won’t help you win arguments 
about who works harder—men or women—because 
the average industrial worker has 222 electrical helners 
assisting him! 

This tremendous unseen electric army is equivalent 
to 514 billion workers. Most of them are supplied by 
America’s privately owned electric companies. To 
meet the demand for power, these companies have 
doubled their production during the last ten years, at a 


cost of nearly $11.5 billion. 





Electric Power... and The National City Bank of New York 





Like other businesses, large and small, the electric 
companies have learned that The National City Bank 
of New York offers services and facilities for industry's 
every need. Included are nearly $6 billion in resources, 
140 years of experience, and complete banking and 
trust services. These are available in the United 
States through 67 Branches in Greater New York, and 
correspondent banks in every state. Overseas National 
City has 56 Branches and correspondents in every 
commercially important city. For information, write 
or call The National City Bank of New York, 
55 Wall Street, New York City. 


Member Federa Deposit Insurance 


First in World Wide Banking '} 


orporation 
















Parke, Davis & Company's 
3-Year Experience With 


PITTSBURGH 
Color Dynamics 


Shows Greatly Increased 


Operating Efficiency! 


NONVINCING PROOF that Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS contributes 

to production efficiency and employee 
morale is offered by the. three-year 
experience of Parke, Davis & Com- 
pany, Detroit, prominent manufac- 
turer of pharmaceutical products. 
@ In the summer of 1948, Parke, 
Davis & Company completed a new 
building specially designed and 
splendidly equipped to manufacture 
antibiotics. Chloromycetin, a new 
drug with global demand because of 
its efficacy in combating many types 
of virulent diseases, is the chief prod- 
uct made in this new building. 
@ The interior of this mammoth 
structure—with its batteries of tanks, 
its miles of code-marked pipes, its 
series of laboratories and packaging 
rooms—was completely “color engi- 
neered” according to principles of 
COLOR DYNAMICS. 
@ Just how this modern painting 
system has aided production and 
morale is best expressed in this recent 


Modern scientific painting system which puts color to work 


contributes also to improvement of work morale 


and attendance in Antibiotics Division. 


comment of W. H. Mohrhoff, Superin- 
tendent of the Antibiotics Division: 
@ “When this new building was 
completed three years ago, we estab- 
lished production ‘standards which 
were based upon such physical factors 
as new and better equipment and im- 
proved processes. We also took into 
consideration the greater amount of 
natural light the design of the new 
building gave us. The one intangible 
we were unable actually to measure 
was the purposeful use of color. 

@ “Our records show that produc- 
tion efficiency has averaged nearly 
thirty per cent greater than our esti- 
mate based on the tangible factors. 
At times it has been up sixty per cent. 
Much of this increase can be attrib- 
uted to COLOR DYNAMICS. 

@ “At the same time, our attend- 
ance has been better than that in 
similar departments. There can be no 
better pho te e of what our workers 
think of COLOR DYNAMICS than 


the many requests for transfer to this 


-PirtspurcH Paints 


* GLASS °* 


CHEMICALS * 


BRUSHES © PLASTICS 


building. Even workers 
seek to be transferred because they 


recognize they can do more and better 


hboratory 


work—with le SS nervous tension and 
physical fatigue 


@ “Our experience with Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS has fully con- 
firmed our opinion that color, 


properly applied, can be helpful to 


management and employees alike.” 


COLOR DYNAMICS Engineering Study for Your 
Plant — FREE! 
@ Why nor try COLOR DYNAMICS in your 


plant—on a machin wo, Of in one depart 
ment—and see the diff ce it makes? For an 
explanation of what COLOR DYNAMICS is and 
how it works, send f yur free booklet. Better 
still, let us make a engineering study of 
your plant of it, free and without 
obligation r nearest Pittsburgh 
Glass Company bra d arrange t 

trained color expert s« your convenience 
Or send coupon below 


Mail This Coupon For FREE Booklet! 


Pittsburgh Piate Glass Co., Paint Div. 

BW -92, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me a FREE copy of 
your Booklet "Color Dynamics.” 
Please have your representative 
call for a Color Dynamics Survey 
without obligation on our pert. 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 
Week Week 


Ago Ago 


Business Week Index (above) _ . . . . *2421 1239.9 2220 2303 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,077 +2,069 
Production of automobiles and trucks 125,001 +109,588 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $93,974 $92,107 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours). . . 7,646 7,718 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) N.A. 6,283 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,833 1,650 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: al! other (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number).................+++00+ coos 





PRICES 

Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 430.7 431.8 444.2 453.0 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 268.4 268.3 268.5 304.2 

Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 354.1 354.2 360.3 344.4 . 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)...... 4.376¢ 4.376¢ 4.13le 4.13le 2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). Tr. ee ee $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $43.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)... secccccccceces  24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, te).. $2.34 $2.35 $2.30 $2.35 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............+++++ 39.10¢ 38.93¢ 40.24¢ 34.25¢  30.56¢ 
Re I OID, 95 9.055 6.0.6 0las s ccs ev cavccdeuas vocuseadenainl éeeee $2.05 $2.05 $2.16 $2.43 $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)..............cececeeeeeees 7 7. 202.0 185.1 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 51% 51% 3.52% 3.49% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 2 % 24-28% 24-24% 1-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 52,600 51,762 52,766 50,976 ++45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. . 75,587 75,342 76,115 70,488 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 20,919 20,799 20,581 19,502 ++9,221 
U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 32,353 32,362 «= 33,267 = 30,930 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 24,603 24810 24,907 24,001 23,883 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK atest Preceding ==» Year 1946 
Employment (in millions)... .... August... . 62.4 62.2 62.6 55.2 
Unemployment (in millions) 7 August : Se 1.6 1.9 1.6 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) me | a OP 2 21,200 $20,958 $19,132 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions). . . ; Be . 96ag $14,405 $12,903 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) j $42.0 $42.3 $39.9 


* Preliminary, week ended Aug. 30, N.A, Not available at press time. t Revised. 
+¢Estimate (BW —]ul.12'47,p16). 8 Date for ‘Latest Week” on each series on request 
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“DOCTOR, IT REALLY HURTS!” 


Robert Field* really hurt his back when 
he slipped getting into his employer’s 
truck. Consulting specialists found a 
ruptured The pain was 
enough to disable any man. 

There followed a delicate 
operation with hospital care and, later, 
five weeks in the Liberty Mutual Re 
habilitation Center. It was a 
thorough and expensive course of 
treatment. But when it was over 
Mr. Field felt like himself again. 

He was restored to full usefulness 


spinal disc. 


surgical 


in a surprisingly short time. 
There were other good results. 
His fellow workers were favorably 
impressed, as were his employers. 
But most pleased of all was Robert 


* Although a fictitious name is used, this is 
an actual case. 


Field himself. He wrote: “The Rehabil- 
itation Center was an inspiration to me 
and I can it was instru- 
mental to my quick recovery.” 
Rehabilitation is just one phase of 


Liberty Mutual’s Humanics program, 


assure you 


which also includes: 
Industrial Engineering and Hygiene 


LIBERTY &% MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


for safer working 


Industrial Pre 


help a man work 1 


job for which he 
Claims Medi 
injured worker 
recovery. 
Everybody 
Humanics pr 
duce loss in 


reduce the 


pensation In 


‘‘Humanics 
can be ada 


Just look in 








* Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost 
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tory for the n 
office, or writ 


St., Boston 1 


nditions. 
ventive Medicine to 
ost effectively on a 


fitted. 


al Service to help the 


toward more rapid 


enefits from the 


gram. Its aim is to re- 
1 forms, and also to 
t of Workmen’s Com- 
surance. Our booklet, 
tells how the program 


apted to your business. 


telephone direc- 
earest Liberty Mutual 


e to us at 175 Berkeley 


, Mass. 
“2. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 

BUREAU 

SEPT. 6, 1952 
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BUSINESS 


WEEK 


Price control is shriveling faster than expected. What’s happening is 
that OPS, cut short on enforcement money by Congress, now is forced to 
make a major policy shift. So, it’s abandoning the original system of gen- 
eral control in favor of selective ceilings, applied only in areas where prices 
are still subject to up-pressure. 

. 


Latest ceilings to be lifted: radio and TV sets, housefurnishings and 
jewelry (page 116). Earlier suspensions were limited primarily to a list of 
raw commodities, including such things as cotton and burlap. 

Apparel, shoes, and small appliances will be next. Orders to take them 
from under ceilings are scheduled to come within a few weeks. 

Ticketed for continued control: certain foods, autos, major metals, 
machine tools and industrial equipment. Barring war or new war threats 
which would bring on a rash of scare buying, OPS figures these are about 
the only major spots where ceilings will be necessary beyond the yearend. 


The farmer is getting a smaller share of your food dollar. His cut 
amounted to 51¢ out of every dollar spent for food in February, 1951, after 
Korea had sent prices soaring. Now, it amounts to 48¢, and may shrink 
some more. Rising costs in food handling, labor, and transportation, is 


the Agriculture Dept.’s explanation. 
* 


Free-spending government agencies face trouble, as the result of an 
unpublicized ruling by the General Accounting Office. 

Here’s what they have been getting away with heretofore: Interior 
Dept., say, would go to Congress with a power project estimated to cost 
$10-million—$7-million for the dam and reservoir and $3-million for equip- 
ment. Congress would O.K. the $10-million project. Later, Interior would 
find that it had underestimated costs. But it would go ahead, anyway, 
committing more than $10-million on the project. Then, it would come back 
to Congress with a request for more funds to complete the job. Congress 


would have to go along. 
« 


The GAO has ruled such over-commitments are illegal, and taken the 
position that it won’t O.K. payments on contracts in excess of the authoriza- 
tions approved by Congress. As a result, some construction projects are 
being held up. Agencies over-committing wouldn’t be able to pay their 
contractors. Interior, for example, is afraid to go ahead with its Eklutna 
hydroelectric plant in Alaska. It has over-committed what Congress author- 
ized for this project. 

* 


Start on machine tool stockpiling is in the works, and will get a boost 
shortly in a report by the ODM committee headed by H. S. Vance. 

It’s to be a five-year program, intended to keep defense production tools 
up with defense production plans. General Services Administration has 
some money which can be used for tool buying and the plan is to have it 
start the program on a small scale late this year. The next President, 
backers of the project hope, will really get the program rolling. 


~ 
New A-bomb tests are coming up this fall. Eniwetok will be the test 
site. This gives rise to speculation that a super-bomb—maybe a hydrogen 
bomb—is involved. Recent practice has been to test “conventional” atomic 
weapons in western U.S. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues 





WASHINGTON Alcoa’s plan for aluminum production in Alaska is hitting a snag. 
BUREAU Canada, peeved by the U.S.’s refusal to buy her aluminum, is balking on 
SEPT. 6, 1952 permission for Alcoa to use Canadian water as a source of power. 
Natural gas from Canada for northwestern U.S. isn’t a sure thing 
either. Canada is reluctant to guarantee long-term export of this fuel. 


Universal military training is sure of a new push next year. Plans 
are being revised in an effort to make the issue more palatable to Congress. 
The legislation will be offered early in the new session and the feeling is 
that the next President, whether Stevenson or Eisenhower, will back it. 
Enactment is no certainty. Congress doesn’t like peacetime conscription. 





The presidential campaign is warming up, with both candidates 
showing a willingness to make it a gloves-off affair. 

The GOP attack will focus on the “mess” in Washington corruption 
and political favoritism—and the failings of foreign policy abroad. 

The theme of the Democrats is that the Republicans have nothing 
to offer and would take the nation into depression or war. 


Stevenson is moving closer to the Truman line, despite his effort to 
disassociate himself from the Administration. 

Note his stand on Taft-Hartley. He urged repeal of the law and the 
substitution of a new statute, without the injunction power but with power 
for the President to seize when strikes damage the national interest. 
That’s what Truman and union leaders have been demanding for years. 

Stevenson will embrace most of the Fair Deal as the campaign develops. 
He knows this will add to the cry that he’s only a new front for his party. 
But he’s being warned that he can’t be elected unless he appeals to the 
same blocs which gave Truman strength—labor, minorities, farmers. 


Brannan has his hand in Stevenson’s campaign. The candidate picked 
Roy Turner, ex-Oklahoma governor, over the Agriculture Secretary, as 
his top adviser on farm matters. But Brannan is in the picture 

He works through the Committee for Agricultural Progress. This group 
is supposed to be non-partisan, speaking for farmers. But actually, it was 
set up as a Democratic group before either party convention. It’s working 
for the Stevenson-Sparkman ticket, and has drawn money through the 
Democratic National Committee. 

- 


Democrats worry about over-optimism. An old party hand comments: 
Since 1940, we have neglected our local Democratic organizations. We 
have counted too much on the labor unions to do our job. They came 
through for us wonderfully well, especially in 1948. But there’s a question 
whether they can do it against Ike. 

* 


Eisenhower made a hit in the South. Whether he can convert the 
warm welcome he got into votes remains to be seen. But one thing is 
sure: The earlier feeling among the Democrats that the Stevenson- 
Sparkman ticket put the South back in the bag is weakening. 

Taft will campaign for Eisenhower. The plan is for him to hit hard 
in the Midwest, especially in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, his home state. 
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This Sperry engineer is applying the 
fundamentals of hydraulics to determine 
oil flow characteristics at high pressure. 
Here he introduces nitrogen to the 
hydraulic fluid in a complex valve to 
make flow patterns visible for study. 


This is an example of the fundamental 
engineering which precedes the design 
of high-power booster servos for use in 
automatic as well as manual flight. 


Automatic controls for tomorrow’s air- 
craft require extensive fundamental 


NEW YORK - 
NADA > 


CLEVELAND 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, 


Fundamental 


Research for 


Tomorrows Aircraft 


research. Not only in hydraulics, but in 
aerodynamics, electronics and gyros, 


Sperry engineers are establishing nev 


sets of rules to work under. 
For 40 years Sperry 


continually on fli 


piven, Totary-wing, 
pilotless aircraft. 


1 this background of leadership and 


"experience and the constant exploration 


of fundamentals for new concepts of 
design, Sperry is able to anticipate and 
solve control problems for tomorrow's 
aircraft. OT. M, REG. U.8. PAT. OFF. 
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You can... 


Litt unit output 
Lower unit costs 


with the help of superior quality Texaco lubricants 
recommended by skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers 


Here’s an example: This is what 
Denton Smith, Power Plant Superintendent, 
Potash Company of America says: 


“For 20 years Texaco has given us depend- 
able Diesel performance. Texaco Ursa Oils 
have done a real job for us in keeping our 
Diesels running clean, so that we’ve had a 
minimum of maintenance expense and very 
low fuel consumption over the years. This, 
plus the skilled lubrication engineering 
service rendered by The Texas Company, is 
the reason why we are using Texaco Ursa 
Oils exclusively today.” 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here are 
some more outstanding examples where 
Texaco is preferred. 
[buses 
revenue airline miles 
stationary Diesel horsepower 
railroad locomotives 
in the United States are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you 
skilled engineering service that can help 
you increase unit output and lower unit 
costs. For details call the nearest of more 
than 2000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 
48 States or write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


POWER PLANT OF POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA, CARLSBAD, N. M. 
Installation consists of one Worthington, one De La Vergne and six Nordberg 
Diesel engines, all lubricated with Texaco Ursa Oils exclusively. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Who's First to Raise Prices ? 


@ Costs of labor and raw materials are up—there's no 


question about that. 


@ But there's a real question about how much price 


increase the consumer will stand. 


@ So most companies are waiting for someone else to 


take the plunge. 


Manufacturers everywhere are facing 
up to a cost squeeze. A new round of 
raw material and wage increases has 
started. Yet few manufacturers say they 
can—or will—pass the costs along in 
higher prices. 

They'll do what they can to main- 
tain or improve their shrunken profit 
margins (page 140). Yet Business 
WEEK reporters find management men, 
from one end of the country to the 
other, hoping to get results from bigger 
volume and greater efficiency rather 
than higher prices. 
¢ Wait Till Next Year—Most talk of 
price increases is for the future—much 
of it next year. Right now, competi- 
tive situations often are too delicate 
for any boat-rocking. Even in lines that 
have been doing the best, such as ma- 
chinery, the talk is of absorbing all or 
most of the higher costs of metals in 
spite of the OPS pass-along formula. 

In fact, the price advances you have 
been seeing are the exception rather 
than the rule. Mostly, these have been 
on lines that are selling way below offi- 
cial ceilings-TV sets, carpets, bed 
sheets—where the effort now is to climb 
out of the depths of the long lull in 
consumer buying. 

One thing is sure, though. There’s 
no mention of overhanging inventories 
and price cuts. Prices will hold, even 
if thev don’t rise. 

¢ Appliances—If there’s one place be- 
, vond all others where producers hope 
for price boosts sooner or later, it is 
in appliances. The competitive situa- 
tion, evervone agrees, has hands tied 
now. Rather than jeopardize sales, 
companies are going to absorb higher 
costs. If anyone has the nerve to 
launch markups, others will follow. 
But if the followers stop just short of 
matching the other fellow’s new list 


price, so as to get a competitive edge, 
don’t be too surprised. 

One midwestern stove manufacturer 
says, “We'll have to raise prices if we 
want to stay in business.” But, in the 
same breath, he adds that he can’t do 
a thing unless some of his bigger com- 
petitors start the ball rolling. 

Hotpoint in Chicago expects to ab- 
sorb higher metal costs; O’Keefe & 
Merritt in Los Angeles hopes to absorb 
if it can get the volume; and two major 
appliance makers in Cleveland say they 
can’t risk passing on higher costs un- 
til later. 
¢ Utensils—In the related field of cut- 
lery, utensils, and kitchen gadgets, the 
situation is not too different. Ekco 
Products made one cut on stainless 
flatware some time back, but has held 
prices on most of its line over the last 
three years. It’s feeling the cost 
squeeze, but hopes to avoid any pass- 
along now. And Dazey Corp., which 
hasn't raised prices of its kitchen aids 
since 1950, can’t see competition per- 
mitting a boost now. However, Dazey 
has recovered some of its costs through 
technological improvements—automatic 
assembly lines and machine polishing 
instead of hand work. 

A midwestern manufacturer of elec- 
tric motors likewise is leaning heavily 
on greater efficiency. He says he can 
hardly remember back to the last price 
boost on his product, that “tech- 
nological improvements in manufactur- 
ing are the only way we can stay alive.” 
¢ Machinery—As you get over into 
heavier manufacturing, you run into 
finer and finer shadings of price policy 
(particularly in the still-booming field 
of machinery for new factories). About 
the only place where the pass-along of 
higher metal costs is automatic is in 
one-of-a-kind, custom-built equipment 


—and even here, there is the problem 
of handling steadily rising labor costs 
under the price and wage stabilizers. 

Even in heavy, single-purpose ma- 
chines, a manufacturer usually has one 
or more important competitors. In 
bidding for new business, he is being 
careful, today as always, to make sure 
that his price isn’t high enough so that 
somebody else can slip in and shade 
him by 2%. 

Then you come to the case of the 
Chicago-area manufacturer, many of 
whose products still are in short supply. 
The company feels, though, that it 
would be short-sighted to raise prices 
on some of these items. Others haven't 
been increased in a long while, but a 
boost still might bump into ceiling 
trouble with OPS. And even on its 
“tailor-made products,” this concern 
doubts that it will pass on the full bill 
for cost increases. 
¢ Washington Dilemma—An_ castern 
maker of heavy equipment feels he can 
get higher prices from his customers. 
But, while he doesn’t say so, there 
doesn’t seem to be much urgency in 
his price problem. He is still analyzing 
Washington rules, and claims he can’t 
make any sense out of them, so he 
seems first to be standing on one foot 
and then on the other in regard to price 
policy. 

Then there’s the midwestern ma- 
chinery maker which is classified by 
one Washington agency as a machine 
tool builder. As such, it figures it is en- 
titled to a price boost. But OPS in- 
sists it is not in the machine tool busi- 
ness. 
¢ Few Soft Spots—The spottiest situa- 
tion of all, though, probably is pres- 
ented by TV sets. John S. Meck, 
president of Scott Radio, says higher 
prime costs will shortly be passed along 
in a 10% boost on most sets, 15% on 
the higher-priced models. Admiral 
Corp. will try to hold prices. And Hoff- 
man Radio, on the West Coast, plans 
to bring out its 1953 line at prices that 
are lower than those prevailing several 
months ago. 

Pull all the threads together and, for 
the first time in 15 months, you can 
hardly find a soft spot (except in auto 
and truck tires, where the industry de- 
scribes the cuts as temporary). 
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British Aviation Struts Its Stuff 


Demonstration of new 
supersonic planes backs up 
claims to new types of air 


JAVELIN, Britain's challenge to the atom bomber, is still surrounded by secrecy—but 
it’s supposed to be faster than sound and packed with radar 


BRISTOL BRITANNIA, which will join BOAC’s transatlantic service sometime in 
1955, has four turbo-propellers, will fly at around 400 mph. 


U.S. INTEREST brings Eddie Rickenbacker (left), president of Eastern Airlines, to 
study the latest developments at the Bristol aircraft plant at Filton. 
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_.. Skim Over the 


Ever since the first Indian poled the 
first dugout down the Mississippi, navi- 
ators on the treacherous old river 
coat had to battle hazards. One of 
worst is the mud shallows. 

Big, heavy vessels have a tendency 
to “squat” at the stern when speed is 
increased. In the Mississippi, that’s 
dangerous for towboats because it can 
ground them in the mud, or tear the 
bottom out of the craft. Cargill, Inc., 
of Minneapolis— interests range 
from grain to shipbuilding—has been 
working on that problem for a long 
time. Now it thinks it has the answer. 

About a decade ago, Cargill devel 
oped the integrated tow to plv the 
Mississippi; now the company has a 
new cargo craft, the Carpolis, that, 
according to the company, incorporates 
some new features that will revolution- 


whose 
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Mud Shallows 


ize its performance in the tricky waters. 

The Carpolis was the brainchild of 
company president John H. MacMil- 
lan, Jr. The tow is 600 ft. long— 
including three 176-ft. barges, the 
+0-ft. power unit, and a 30-ft. nose 
piece. The wheel-house can be low- 
ered hydraulically so that the craft can 
clear low bridges. The barges can carry 
either dry or liquid cargo. 

MacMillan reasoned that the ordi- 
narv towboat settles because the water 
for the propellers is taken from under 
neath the boat. His new craft has a 
rounded groove or tunnel along cach 
below the water line. Two big 
propellers are placed at the rear of 
the tunnels. The tunnels guide the 
water to the propellers from the sides, 
give the tow extra speed, and keep it 
level 


side, 





Tire Specials 


Dealers are asking manu- 
facturers: Are they really sales 
or permanent price reduc- 
tions? 


Tire dealers are beginning to fret 
about the rash of special sales at special 
prices that the big manufacturers have 
been forcing on them since early spring. 
Manufacturers insist most of the retail 
price cuts are temporary, but dealers 
wonder if they mean the beginning of 
a permanent reduction. If they do, 
retailers want wholesale prices cut cor- 
respondingly. 

‘Truck tires (sales are off 20% from 
1951) were slashed twice—from 24% 
to 74% in mid-June (BW—Jun.21°52, 
p36), then an additional 64% on larger 
sizes at the end of July (BW —Aug.9- 
"52,p36). These cuts are admittedly 
permanent, and dealers got an appro- 
priate adjustment in the prices, they 
say. Special sales on passenger tires 
were revived before the Memorial Day, 
Fourth of July, and Labor Day holi- 
days. 

e Upset—It was the Labor Day pro- 
motion that caused a mild storm of 
protest from dealers. The major com- 
panics advertised a first-line tire for 
50% off if a second one was bought 
at full list price. Dealers had to go 
along. At the same time the manu- 
facturers offered the dealers only $1.25 
off on first-line tires and 75¢ off on 
second-lines during the sale. Dealers 
said this was not enough to make up 
for reduced profit margins. 

¢ On the Up and Up—Tire makers in- 
sist that they have no intention of 
trimming prices permanently. 

Sales executives argue that the sales 
are merely normal promotions. There 
were none in 1950 because of heavy 
demand and Korea, none in 1951 be 
cause of the rubber shortage 
¢ Extra Special—Manufacturers do ad 
mit that there are more tires available 
than normally. Original equipment de 
mand has been down but thev sav this 
has been partially offset by a sharp up- 
turn in replacement business 

The intensive pre-Labor Day promo- 
tion was seen in trade circles as an 
“extra special,” perhaps a result of the 
steel strike which left the big com- 
panics that produce original equipment 
for auto makers with a backlog. 
¢ Small Comfort—The Labor Day ex- 
planation, however, didn’t appease the 
National Assn. of Independent Tire 
Dealers. The group told manufacturers 
that as far as it was concerned this was 
no special but a price decline, and that 
dealers were entitled to the wholesale 
price adjustments that ordinarily follow 
any price retail reduction. 











Wilson Wyatt (left) is Adlai Stevenson’s campaign man- 


RIGHT-HAND MAN ™ 


He’s also chairman of 


Americans for Democratic 


Action, a liberal political body whose membership is a mixture of ... 


ADA: A Snark in Political Clothing 


A snark, according to its creator, 
Lewis Carroll, is a cross between an 
iardvark and a snake—“something like 
each, but not a bit like either.” ‘The 
ime kind of description might well be 
ipplied to the Americans for Demo- 
ratic Action, the political body that 
is now cutting an important figure in 
the Democratic campaign. 

ADA is too well organized to be 
alled merely a group, too loose to be 
alled a real organization. It is not a 
political party but has backed men in 
It is left-wing but 
members 
“non-partisan in 


political elections. 
mnti-Communist. Its 
describe it as 


SOTHIC 


times 
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It isn’t a hard- 
promoting its 
merely an in 


of Democrats 
bent on 


favor 
driving outfit 
own interests; nor is it 
tellectual discussion society. About the 
only way it is to call 
it a lobbying agency with political in- 
terests but no political attachments 
Whatever it is, ADA has come int 
the limelight—on the Democratic side 
of the stage. Wilson Wyatt, chair- 
man of ADA, been made cam- 
paign manager for presidential can- 
didate Adlai Stevenson. Arthur Schles 
inger, Jr., ADA’s foremost intellectual, 
is also working on Stevenson’s cam- 
Stevenson himself—though he 


vou can describe 
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paign 


INTELLECTUALS ‘*<,.,,.A"h™ 


(top) and New Dealer Robert Nathan .. . 


is not officially been an 


supp t 
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Walter 
Reuther 


LABOR LEADERS [° 


(top) and David Dubinsky .. . 


time, they felt, there was no place for 
non-Communist liberals to turn. They 
decided to make one. 

They met in the basement of Rauh’s 
home in Washington. There they de- 
cided to take Loeb’s UDA—primarily 
a New York organization—and expand 
it into a national home for liberals. In 
January of 1947, they invited New 
Dealers, union leaders, and _ intellec- 
tuals to a conference at Washington’s 
Willard Hotel. That was the official 
birthdate of ADA. 
¢ Machinery—National —_ headquarters 
were established in a third-floor walkup 
apartment on K Street, Washington 
Some 130 local chapters have been set 
up since in 40 states. Membership 
is about 35,000. Local meetings are 
quict and essentially intellectual, in 
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Hubert 
(top) 


POLITICIANS jigasct,s 


and Rep. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. 


contrast to the traditional breast-beat- 
ing style of many left-wing groups. 
Members pay dues of $3 per year. 
In addition, there are many special 
appeals for funds during each vear. By 
far the biggest source of monev are 
labor unions and “angels’—wealthy 
people with a yen for liberal political 
organizations 
¢ Theories—Views differ as to what 
ADA is, what it stands for, and how 
much power it has. Stevenson has been 
warned that it will shackle him if he is 
elected. But, like many Democrats, he 
doesn’t take the outfit too scriously. 
He regards it as an organization whose 
support he would rather have than not 
have—vet he doesn’t think that sup- 
port is too significant. 


Most Republicans take a less light- 


hearted view of ADA. They see it as 
the clubhouse for New Deal and Fair 
Deal thinkers—which ADA admits it is. 
Some fear it is a U.S. counterpart of 
Britain’s Fabian Society, which wed- 
ded intellectuals with union leaders 
and swung the British Labor Party to 
Socialism. ADA denies this. 

ADA’s own view of its political 
stand can be summed up this way: 
From its beginnings, the outfit has in- 
sisted that it is politically and organi 
zationally independent of all other 
groups or parties. “A coincidence of 
principle and program,” it explains, 
has accidentally put it side by side with 
the New Deal and Fair Deal wings of 
the Democratic party. 
eEye to Eye—Whcether it is inde- 
pendent or not, the fact is that many 
of ADA’s officers are Democrats. Its 
executive committee chairman is New 
Dealer Robert Nathan; its national 
chairman is ex-Attorney General Fran- 
cis Biddle; just under him is chairman 
Wyatt, once co-chairman with Leon 
Henderson, one time OPA chief; two 
vice-chairmen are New Deal Sen. Hu 
bert Humphrey and Rep. Franklin D 
Roosevelt, Jr. Furthermore, a major 
portion of ADA’s funds are contributed 
bv Walter Reuther’s auto workers, Da- 
vid Dubinsky’s garment workers, Emil 
Rieve’s textile workers, and the railroad 
brotherhoods. 

However, ADA is not totally Demo- 
cratic. Its first national director, in 
1946, was former Republican Congress- 
man Charles M. Lafollette. In other 
gestures to non-partisanism, ADA has 
praised Republican Sen. Wayne Morse 
for his stand on the Taft-Hartlev law, 
and Republican Rep. Jacob Javits for 
his work on civil rights. 
¢ Accomplishments—The concrete re- 
sults of ADA’s activities can be 
summed up, roughly, like this: 

¢ The House of Representatives 
has 40 ADA members, the Senate eight. 

e ADA has gained favor at the 
White House. Truman addressed its 
1952 convention. He named ADA’s 
Telford Tavlor to head up the Small 
Defense Plants Administration, ADA’s 
Chester Bowles as ambassador to India. 

e An ADA ticket overturned both 
the Republican and Democratic or- 
ganizations in Philadelphia, installed 
two ADA chapter heads as mayor and 
prosecutor. 

¢ ADA lost the “lovaltv pledge” 
fight at the Democratic national con- 
vention this Julv, but helped force the 
South to swallow a tough civil rights 
stand and still stav in the party 
¢ How Much Influence?—ADA’s critics 
are fond of saving that the outfit is 
top-heavy with brains and bigwigs, has 
little local influence—and is actually not 
much more than a lobbv. 

These critics were proved at least 
partly wrong in Philadelphia, where 














ADA tangibly influenced an election. 
And ADA was the nucleus of Roose- 
velt Jr.’s organization when he first 
ran for Congress over Democratic op- 
position 

But in other cases, ADA’s influence 
has run up against a brick wall. In 
New York, for instance, union man 
Dubinsky has a vested interest in the 
Liberal Party; he has no intention of 
letting ADA take over the party’s role. 

ADA, consequently, is not vet a 
potent lobby. Nor has its program 
solidified into an undeviating line. In 
1948, for example, it was thinking of 
dumping ‘Truman and __ supporting 
Eisenhower on the Democratic ticket. 
Now it is staunchly supporting Tru- 
man, has got behind Stevenson with 
the idea of defeating Eisenhower. 


West Steps Down on 
Transshipping to Reds 


the U.S. and 11 other countries 
igned an agreement which they 
will keep traders from buying 
strategic friendly countries, 
then reshipping them to Soviet. satel- 
lites I'he practice has been giving 
U.S. officials the fidgets for years 

¢ Strict Control—Under the agreement, 
which into effect Oct. 20, any 
foreign importer who buys specified 
commodities from the U.S. or any 
other signatory nation has to certify to 
his own government that he will not 
transship the goods without permission. 
Moreover, an American exporter gen- 
erally will refuse to send such strategic 
goods to anv of the other 11 countnes 
until the U.S. has the original certifica- 
tion of the foreign importer. 

Up to now, export controls have 
under what was called the ulti- 
system. The importer 
supposed to give the exporter a 
statement of end use, in other words 
tell the exporter where the goods would 
ultimately go. But the government had 
little control over violators. Under 
the new system, traffic will be more di- 
rectly under the thumbs of the govern- 
ments involved. 
¢ Broad Coverage—The materials that 
come under the new agreement include 
rubber, cotton, heavv ma 
chinerv, diamond drill products, in- 
dustrial chemicals, atomic energy prod 
iron and scrap, and radio 
ind radar equipment. 

There are sure to be squawks from 
some of the signatorv na- 
include U.S., Britain, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Italv. Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, and West Germany 
Importers in the Hague, Hamburg, and 
other ports have been doing a big busi 
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SOLD OUT... 


WON OUT... 


Salt Lake 


For than three-quarters of a 
century the Mormon-owned Deseret 
News and the Catholic-owned Salt Lake 
lribune one of the bitterest 
fights in newspaper history. Last week 
the feud ended—at least for the time 
being. Officials of the two 
signed contracts, shook hands, 
nounced that the Deseret 
purchased the Salt Lak« 
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gets final-issue blue-pencilling by sad-faced 
copy editors as... 


Newspaper Agency Corp. will handle produc- 
tion for both News and Tribune. First . . . 


UNION OFFICIAL H. Morgan (seated) 
talks with discharged editor. 


NEW MASTHEAD is born, reads 


Deseret News & Salt Lake Telegram. 


now 


Feud Is Off—For Now 


joint effort to cut down production 
costs. 
¢ The Hard Way—The Deseret News 
considers itself the oldest daily news- 
paper in the West. It was founded in 
1850 by Brigham Young and is owned 
by the Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter-Day Saints (Mormon). 

The Tribune, owned by the Kearns 
Corp., was established in 1870. Owned 
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by Catholics in a Mormon-dominated 
area, it fought a hard battle to become 
one of America’s outstanding dailies 

¢ A Far Cry—Through the years the 
News and the Tribune have become 
two of the nation’s first-rate news- 
papers. But their modern practice of 
covering the news instead of dwelling 
on religious prejudice is a far cry from 
pioneer days when the two papers 


snarled at each other almost daily, in 
a rage of name-calling and personality 
baiting. 

¢ Top Dog—In those days the Deseret 
News (the Mormons called their terri- 
tory the state of Deseret, meaning land 
of industry) had the upper hand. 

Even so, the early News had _ its 
pioneering troubles. Paper shortages 
were frequent, printing costs were high, 
even news was scarce at times. Some 
times publication was irregular. 
¢ Rivalry Begins—It wasn’t until Nov. 
21, 1867, that the Deseret News began 
daily publication. It became the na- 
tion’s first religious daily and the West's 
first six-day-a-week paper. 

But there were storm clouds in the 
offing. In 1863 the Utah Magazine, 
published by members of the Mormon 
Church, had pushed itself onto the Salt 
Lake journalistic scene. 
¢ Stepped On—Apparently conservative 
in editorial policy at first, the Maga- 
zine soon begun subtly to attack the 
Mormon Church. As the editorials 
grew bolder the Mormons took action. 
Within two months, the Utah Maga- 
zine collapsed. Not discouraged, the 
ex-Mormons who were its editors then 
launched the Mormon Tribune. It, too, 
expired soon after. The editors launched 
still a third attack, titled the Salt Lake 
Tribune 
¢ On the Rise—The Tribune had tough 
sledding at first, but it managed to keep 
itself alive. It wasn’t until Catholics 
gained control, under wealthy miner 
Thomas Kearns, however, that it began 
its rise as a first-rate newspaper, and 
started giving the News real trouble. 
Kearns realized that there little 
profit in religious battles with the Mor- 
mons. The Tribune and the News con- 
tinued their written assaults on each 
other, but religion was no longer the 
basis 

Under this revamped policy, the 
Tribune grew slowly but steadily. It 
purchased the evening Salt Lake Tele 
gram, thus built up a morning-evening 
combination that made it even tougher 
for the News. Bv World War II the 
Tribune had a circulation nearly double 
that of the once top-ranking Deseret 
News. 
¢ Flare Up—When the tussle for post- 
war supremacy began, the feud flared 
up again. 

In 1947 the Mormon Church de- 
cided something should be done. It 
authorized an expansion program for 
the News. Under a voung, vigorous 
leadership, the News had surpassed the 
Tribune by 1950. 
¢ A Losing Proposition—The Tribune 
remained neck-and-neck with the News 
and it carried more advertising. Even 
so, the Tribune saw its profits slip. It 
appears that the Tribune-Telegram was 
just about breaking even when the Sept. 
1 announcement came. 


was 
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Getting Information from Industry 


With the Controlled Materials Plan on its way out, mobil- 
izers seek a new source of data on U.S. use of raw materials. 


Early next year, probably in April, 
Washington will drop the last rem- 
nants of the Controlled Materials Plan. 
But of the mobilization bosses— 
military or civilian—want to give up 
the reporting CMP is supplying them 
on industrial use of raw materials. 
¢ Bulletin—Under CMP, every sub- 
stantial user of metal has to apply four 
times a year for allotments of con- 
trolled materials. His application form 
must show in detail how much and 
what types of steel, copper and alumi 
num—and to a lesser degree, some 
other critical materials—he plans to use 
ind for what products. 

Prime purpose of this kind of report- 
ing is to give the controllers the infor- 
mation they need to administer CMP, 
basically a system for channeling scarce 
materials into defense production at 
the expense of less essential uses. But 
such information has many byproduct 
uses in the defense setup. For example, 
it gives the armed services answers to 
such questions as whether a new 
weapon will require new plants to pro- 
duce raw materials for it. 
¢ Another Source?—So men like De- 
fense Mobilization Director John R. 
Steelman, Munitions Board Chairman 
John Small and Defense Production 
Administrator Henry H. Fowler are 
looking for ways to keep this informa- 
tion flowing to Washington—at least, 
there is a threat of war 
There’s an air of urgency in the 
search for an_ alternative 
ource of industrial information. Thev 
feel they must ask Congress for what- 
ever funds any new plan will require 
carly next vear—before the end of CMP 
ind other controls adds to the already 
big Congressional resistance to defense 
legislation. Then, too, anv new svstem 
f industrial reporting should pick up 
pretty quickly where CMP leaves off. 
¢ Requirement—Mobilization officials, 
though not decided on any specific 
mswer to this problem, that 
whatever they come up with must meet 
two general specifications 

¢ It must be inexpensive, in terms 
of time and money, to both the gov- 
ernment and industrv. That’s why no 
one is seriously considering an early 
proposal that metal-using manufactur 
ers continue to file quarterly reports on 
use of steel, copper, aluminum, even 
ifter actual allocations are ended. It 
would take a sizable staff of bureau 
crats just to file these papers. And, the 
mobilizers feel, it would put an un 
heavy burden on industri 


none 


long 18 


mobilizers’ 


agree 


necessarils 
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So some simpler forms of business re- 
porting are being sought. 

e It must contain more detailed 

information than any previous peace- 
time industry reports to the govern- 
ment, other than the present CMP 
forms. 
e Applicant—One possibility meets 
these qualifications. ‘That's the proposal 
that the Census Bureau’s census of 
manufacturers, next due for 1953, be 
adapted to furnish some CMP-tvpe in- 
formation. ‘The census is readily adapt- 
able to the purpose; it collects data on 
materials use industry-by-industry any- 
how, and the cost of changing its 
questionnaires would be modest. 

True, industry would have to do a 
little more accounting and paper work, 
but that would be less than required of 
it by CMP. And it would be a job busi- 
nessmen would need to worry about 
only every other vear 

Another feature of the census of 
manufacturers that makes it attractive 
to the mobilizers is that it has the 
backing of law All that is re- 
quired is a little additional money 
from Congress to change questionnaires 
and tabulate the additional data ob- 
tained. 


Ramjet Lab Pays Off 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. announced last week 
that it is going into the ramjet manufac- 
turing business. Behind it will be two 
years of research at the laboratory above— 
a joint project of United Aircraft and the 
U.S. Navy. 


The last full-dress 
facturers was taken for the year 1947. 
A vastly scaled-down survey was made 
two years later. Since Korea, the Census 
Bureau hasn’t tried to make another. 
So the 1947 questionnaire is the on¢ 
that will be revised, if top government 
officials agree to use it 
¢ Remodeling Job—Main changes 
posed by defense officials in the 
boil t major 


ensus of manu- 


census down | vO 
gories. 

I'he first is to g 
formation on mate 
specific products. T] 
example, touched up 
metal products. But 
production was lump 
400 to 500 broad 
example, spare part 
many of them identi 
and commercial laut 
washers and drver 
ecther. The same patt 
on sewing machin moving ] u 
cameras, and scoré f other products. 


detailed in 
nsumption for 


ymponel 
1 both hom« 
equipm nt 


lumped 


Such reports are tisfactorv indica- 
tors of peacetime 
But the wartime ntroller 
know how much steel goes into com 
mercial laundry n ( ind how 
much into maintena parts for hom« 
washers. He may shut off metal for 
new home washer r emergenc\ 
But he'd trv to kee 
commercial equipment in production 
at some practical le\ 
Also, military off 
how much raw steel 
ing facilities they can their 
on quickly without crippling critical 
civilian production. Or what civilian 
plant, that otherw ld have to 
shut down in war, Id turn out 
weapons 
¢ Second Category—Oth 


off | iv, because 


ondition 
needs to 


parts and 


nt to kn 


1 steel fabricat- 


hands 


changes are 
needed, defense 
the mobilizers want nformation 
on the specific shape nd forms of 
metal used by manufact The 1947 
census got reports 1 half-dozen 
basic forms of metal lov 
steel, for exampl 
would settle for s thing les 
the scope of CMP. B definitel 
want to know who i tecl 
tubing, and nickel-b illovs 


tion 


bon ar d 1 
mobilize rs 


than 


plate, 
Those 
forms are vital to arn du 
Whatever is the fi on on use 
of the census of m facturers, indus 
trv will know about Vhis 
for the first time, th nsus Bureau is 
preparing specimen 
hese will be mailed to manufacturers 
in December—so that businessmen will 
know what informat collect dur 
ing 1953 for the official forms that will 
ome to them at the end of the vear. 


vCcart, 


1estionnaires 
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Close-up of control panel, show- 
ing the Allen-Bradley controls. 


Giddings & Lewis HORIZONTAL BORING MACHINE 
uses Allen-Bradley Automatic Positioning Control 


This Series 30 table type machine, built by the Giddings & 
Lewis Machine Tool Company of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, per- 
forms boring, drilling, and milling operations. Allen-Bradley 
motor controls provide automatic positioning control. 
Manufacturers of large production equipment install Allen- 
Bradley controls because they are so reliable. The simple con- 
struction of Allen-Bradley controls assures millions of trouble 
free operations. 
Dependable components on precision equipment is a rec- 
ognized sales asset. Specify Allen-Bradley controls for your 
Allen-Bradley Bulletin motor-driven machines. 
Ta, She > Semmens Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


ALLEN- BRADLEY 


SOLENOID MOTOR!CONTROL 


Sa wau—— 








Offices in 93 citiesin 
U.S. and Canada Address 
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It’s easier... 


with a TICKOMETER! 


Counting anything is easier with a Tickometer . . . cards, tickets, 


sales slips, coupons, forms, currency, checks! 


And faster—eight to ten times faster than experienced manual 


“counters! The Tickometer handles from 500 to 1,000 items per 


minute . . . automaticaliy and accurately records part or full counts 


on easy-to-read registers . . . optionally imprints, endorses, or 


cancels as well as counts. Saves clerical time in hundreds of offices, 


banks and other business establishments, small as well as large. 
Anybody can use the Tickometer. Rented, never sold, it requires 


no investment . . . Serviced from all PB’s 93 offices. Ask for 


demonstration . . . or send coupon for free illustrated brochure. | 


TICKOMETER 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


Counting & Imprinting Machine 





PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 1491 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn 
Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to 
Name 


Firm 





» 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





U. S.-built jet transports may be nearer 
than anyone thought (BW —Aug.30'52, 
p9+). Boeing thi ek jumped in with 
a decision to spend $20-million or more 
on producing a totype for demon- 
strahon two sum rs from now, for 
delivery maybe in 56 or 1957. Doug- 
las has been working on designs for its 
CC-8 jet but hasn’t decided to build 
a prototype 

= 
Monsanto Chemical is expanding in 
the detergents ficld with the acquisition 
of Detergents, hh ind Eastern Pack- 
aging Co., both of Columbus, Ohio. 
Detergents, In kes All, used in 
automatic washer 

* 
The first mariner-class ship, the Key- 
stone Mariner, passed its sea trials last 
week. It is the first of 35 ships the 
Maritime Administration is building. 
Mariners are 563-ft. long, 12,900 tons, 
with a cruising speed of 20 knots or 
better. They're d ied with national 
defense feature 

* 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Inc., cmplovee 
ownership group, got a 30-day exten- 
sion to Oct. 4 of its note to Portsmouth 
Steel Corp. for purchase of the news- 
paper. This give re time to sell 
stock to retire the 

® 


International Harvester will market a 


dehumidifier and tl izes of room air 
conditioners (BW —Aug.9'52,p38). Pro- 
duction schedules and retail prices will 
be announced in December 

= 
Nonscheduled airlines will learn their 
fate after hearings that CAB opened 
this week (BW—Aug.30°52,p94). Hear- 
ings are expected to § n for months, 
first in Washington and later in Miami, 
Los Angeles, and Seattl 

> 
Montana will get luminum plant, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. an- 
nounced this week. The company will 
spend $45-million f 1 plant at Co- 
lumbia Falls, near Kalispell 


American President Lines has picked up 
the tab for $22 1 hotel bills in 
Honolulu. That’s what it cost to house 
passengers for a w hile the liner 
President Wilso1 Irvdocked for 
repairs. The $22,0( nt to the line’s 
competitor, Matson Navigation Co., 
which owns the hot 

” 
Downtown Boston claims to be closer 
to its airport than any other city center 
is. A new expressway from the Sumner 
runnel cuts the auto ride to 10 min. 
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Sport is big business 


thanks to “MAN-MADE MINERALS” 


GOLFING FOOT-COMFORT is of 
prime concern to scores of shoe manufac- 
turers. Coated abrasives by CARBORUNDUM 
perform a multitude of different finishing 
operations in the shoe trade. 

Made by the Coated Products Division 


CRYSTAL-CLEAR TROUT 
STREAMS close by large indus- 
trial plants are possible through 
modern filtration systems utilizing 
Porous Filter Media. “Man-made 
minerals” in a special ceramic binder 
help these systems screen out poi- 
sonous wastes to keep streams pure. 

Made by the Refractories Division 


METAL HULLS AND MASTS 
have provided great impetus to’ 
the rapid increase in the sport of 





SUN GLASSES in growing volume are 
equipped with lenses ground from pre- 
— optical glass—lenses polished 
to absolute clarity with Abrasive Powders 
by CARBORUNDUM. 


sailing. At every stage of manufac- 
ture, these metal components are 
shaped, cut, surfaced and finished 
with abrasives by CARBORUNDUM. 
Remember: on/y CARBORUNDUM 


Produced by the Bonded Products offers ALL abrasive products to give 
and Grain Division you the proper ONE. 


Makers of sporting goods, like producers in a thousand differ- 
ent fields, have been alert to exploit the cost-cutting advantages 
of the “man-made minerals,” silicon carbide and aluminum 
oxide by CARBORUNDUM. As a result they number their cus- CARBORUNDUM 
tomers in the millions. TRADE MARK 

Man-made r sade by one od - a 08 —- for significant developments 

omni oe : : : aad 
the very heart o mass production of identical, interchangeable based on “man-made mineralis”’ 
parts and sub-assemblies. In another form they are the key to 
continuous processes, replacing other materials that used to THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
cause costly and frequent shutdowns. Can your manufacturing Products by CARBORUNDUM include Grinding and Cutting-Off Wheels, Dises 

“eS ce ane Pat nett sharpnes 7 and Sticks... Coated Abrasive Sheets and Belts...Waterproof Abrasive Paper... 
process ae the benefits of stre 5, ee P - ss hardness, Abrasive Grain and Powders and other abrasive products... Electric Heating 
porosity, chemical inertness, resistance to corrosion and abra- Elements ond Ceramic Resistors...Grain and Sriquettes for deoxidizing stec! 
sion? Continuously, CARBORUNDUM research discovers new and iron... Super Refractory Bricks, Special Shapes and Cements... Porous 

sobs ae I . at fe industry Filter Media and Diffusers—and are marketed under the following trademarks: 

ways to make these properties serve industry. CARBORUNDUM + ALOXITE * MX + RED-I-CUT + TEXALOX + GLOBAR 
One of these developments may be the one your business FERROCAREO + CARBOFRAX + ALFRAX + MONOFRAX + MULLFRAX 


has been seeking. We welcome your inquiry. 


Keep your eye on 














Another example from Simmons’ Casebook 





Complex Hydro-Tel 
rebuilt in twelve weeks 


A manufacturer of dies, faced with the 
need for increasing production, learned 
that new machine tool deliveries meant 
a year’s wait. So instead of waiting, he 
asked Simmons engineers to rebuild a 
veteran 16-in. Hydro-Tel. 

Simmons stripped it down to the bare 
castings...cleaned it...replaced worn 
parts and refinished sliding surfaces. 
The entire hydraulic-mechanical con- 
trol system was rebuilt to the specifica- 
tions of the original manufacturer. 

From start to finish, the job was com- 
pleted in 12 weeks. And now the ma- 
chine is back in service, performing 
satisfactorily. In fact, the manufacturer 
has since sent Simmonsa second Hydro- 
Tel, which is currently being rebuilt. 
Will rebuilding work for you? It’s easy 
to find out: simply send a list of your 
machines that might be rebuilt to meet 
new problems. We'll promptly quote 
prices and deliveries...send you our 
quarterly, “The Simmons Way.” 


Simmons Machine Tool Corporation 
1735 North Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. 


SIMMONS ecives 
USED MACHINE TOOLS 
A NEW LEASE ON LIFE 
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It's a Revolution 


e With the 
housewife 
of inventive 
serving concoctions that are less fancy 


len years from now, will the taste of 
apple pie hav forgotten? Will 
the juicy succumbed to 
chicken? Will the rich savor of gravied 
potatoes and buttered bread be mere 
mcmo;rics 

Nothing quite so drastic is really 
likely but that’s the direction in which 
American food tastes have been mov 
ing since the '30s. In those days, you 
recall, dinner often started off with a 
bowl of soup and a thick slice of bread, 
went meat and potatoes with 
gravy, and ended up with a slab of 
pic—and a loosened belt. Today, the 
typical meal has streamlined. 
lirst, there’s apt to be a fruit juice en 
tree. You cat a choicer cut of meat or 
poultry, often with a green vegetable 
and a salad on the side, and top that 
off with ice cream or fruit 


been 


steak have 


on to 


gone 


1. Changing Pattern 


The change shows up in the follow- 

ing shifts 

¢ People are turning away from 
heavy, starchy foods in favor of lighter 
dishes—especially protein foods. 

e More and more, Mrs. America is 
swinging to food that is 
casv to prepare 


processed 


materials, the 
1S secking { chiey ! 
simplicity in her meals— 


c a sort 


yet enhanced with rsonal, imag 
inative touch 

You don’t have t k far to find 
solid tare 
giving tatoes the cold 
They a 
rolls 
I'here’s less desire ! Is. Ever 
$1.5-million adve 
push grain product hed bv the 
Millers’ National | n, has failed 
to make trong 
adverse current. [1 in increasing 
preference for chic 1d other fowl 
in place of heavic 


ll. Behind the Change 


What’s behind hanging food 
pattern of the Am n household? 
You can’t pin it on ar ingle factor 
The explanation | combination 
of developments—« sociolog- 
ical, and psycholog 
¢ More Money—On g point is ris- 
ing incomes. In lean people tend 
to fall back on b id 


lodav, thev can aft 


signs of the retreat from 
Diners are 
shoulder 

bread and 


down on 


them 


impaign to 


headwa gainst the 


potatoes 
higher 


nove 
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ee. want more greens, 
more protein 
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FRUITS & 
VEGETABLES 


1940 1950 


In Eating Habits 


campaign. These were aimed at help- 


on the hog, switch to costlier foods. If 
the average American were buying the 
same quantities and types of food he 
did in 1935-39, he would have spent 
about 19% of his disposable income on 
food in 1951. Actually, he spent closer 
to 27%. 

¢ The Housewife—If income were the 
sole key to the new gastronomical pat- 
terns, however, you might expect a de- 
pression to put us right back where 
we were foodwise. But food experts are 
convinced that, come what may, the 
housewife will not backtrack to the past 
—even if she has to do some budgetary 
juggling. 

For one thing, the typical housewife 
has become more of a creative chef and 
less of a kitchen slave. She plans more 
carefully, buys more selectively, on the 
whole, than before. The new crop of 
homemakers tend to think in terms 
of such ideas as a meal’s balance and 
color appeal. 
¢ Nutrition-Conscious—Even more sig- 
nificant is the fact that, since World 
War II, Americans have become in- 
tensely nutrition-conscious. The gov- 
ernment—with the help of industry, 
radio, and newspapers—got the nutri- 
tion ball rolling with its wartime pro- 
grams, such as the Seven Basic Foods 
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ing the public get a balanced dict 
despite rationing. Since then, the 
housewife has been at the receiving end 
of a continuing barrage of propaganda 
Publications of all sorts haye dived into 
the diet field with a vengeance. 
¢ Waistline Complex—Recently, — the 
much-ballyhooed onslaught —_ against 
obesity has spurred the drift toward a 
lighter, better-balanced meal. For years, 
the beauty business has kept the ladies 
worried by playing upon the social 
stigma of being fat. Now men, too, 
are contemplating their waistlines un 
easily. Quipped one frustrated male 
diner, “Every time I get a toothache, 
the doctor tells me to take off a few 
pounds.” The anxiety springs largely 
from the fact that in the past few years 
medical men, magazines, and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. have 
been thumping hard on the health 
hazards, warning that extra inches speed 
the progress of diseases and cut the life 
span 

People are impressed by these warn- 
ings. Metropolitan says the volume of 
requests for its booklet on overweight 
is almost three times what it was for 
booklets in the past. Publishers report 
a surge of interest in dieting books. 





your photocopy machine will 
cut manual transcription costs 


Your photocopy machine is de- 

signed to copy any document 

which is now being transcribed 

manually in your office. And—in 

4 cases out of 5—it will do the job 

for a fraction of the cost . . . and 

always with 100% accuracy. 
Double-check your routines 

now—compare costs: You can 

greatly reduce costly manual 

transcription . . . copy- 

checking . . . and mis- 

takes—all at once—simply 

by putting your photo- 

copy machine - 

to work on a 

“full-time” basis. 


For the best 
photocopies, use 
Kodagraph 
Contact Paper 


This new 

paper is made by 

Kodak for use in all types of con- 
tact photocopiers. It reproduces 
all documents in dense photo- 
graphic blacks, clean whites .. . 
with new sparkle and legibility. 
And it’s easier, more economical 
to use—no more split-second tim- 
ing or trial-and-error testing. Or- 
der it . . . and see for yourself. 


Kodagraph 
Contact Paper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE 
OFFICE COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
aphic 
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Fhe Shell Molding Process) 


. . Major, recent techno- 
logical advancements in the i 
foundry industry. 

— FOUNDRY * June 1952 © Y 


| Unveiling : Secrets of Sel 
» Molding . . . At the touch of 
» a button, this machine auto- 
‘ matically forms . . . both 
halves of a shell mold. 


‘BUSINESS _WEEK July 5, 1952 








Look, no back-up — SHELL- 
MOLDED Stainless Valves and 
_ Fittings Now in Production 
. increase in metal yield . . . 
smoother finish . . . cleaner 
working conditions . . . 
— The IRON AGE June 26, 1952 














WHAT IS ALL THIS HULLABALOO ABOUT SHELLMOLDING ? 





In spearheading the industrial application of this process, we've 
been preoccupied with refining our basic techniques and perfecting 
the automatic machinery which, together, have established the eco- 
nomic feasibility of shellmolding. May we, at this point, therefore, 
add a few remarks of our own to the general chorus on the subject? 


Shellmolding has proved itself, in important segments of the 
American metal-working industry, to be a successful means toward 
anend. That end is the casting of metal more economically and 
at that, with a smoother finish, to closer tolerances, and of greater 
complexity than is possible by traditional sand-casting methods. 


These objectives can not be achieved just by going out and order- 
ing a molding machine that may — or may not — be suitable for 
turning out the size and shape and number of molds you need to 
meet these requirements. There’s a lor more to the production of 
competitively saleable shellmolded castings than that. 


Simple as it looks, simple as it sounds, it takes a tremendous 
amount of engineering know-how — of the kind that can be 
independently acquired, starting from scratch, only by years of 
research and experimentation, and that is otherwise available only 
from those who already have behind them ... proven records of 
successful experience 

— developing the basic process itself 


— engineering and constructing machinery 
and auxiliary equipment around that 
process 


— designing and building patterns speci- 
fically for use in that process, and 


— producing shellcastings under actual 
gw conditions at a saving to 
e foundry. 


We suggest that you get the machinery, the tools, and the engineering- 
background know-how you need. So far as we know, you can get it, 
guaranteed on a performance basis, only from— 


SHELLMOLD & MACHINE CO., INC. 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. on 





Prentice Hall says The Fat Boy’s Book, 
by Elmer Wheeler, sold a phenomenal 
100,000 copies in a year 

¢ Flexible Attitude—Psychologist Ern- 
est Dichter, consultant for industry 
(BW —Jun.23’51,p68), sees another side 
of changing tastes: Americans have be- 
come more mature in their attitude 
toward food. They are ge fa to accept 
new and different types of food in place 
of the old staples 

¢ More Convenience—The swing to a 
streamlined menu has gone hand in 
hand with a desire for quicker meals 
As the urban housewife sees it, she has 
less space, less time, and less inclina- 
tion for making an elaborate spread 
than did her mother 


Industry's Part 


When the food manufacturers moved 
into the kitchen, the housewife was 
waiting with outstretched arms. The 
current stress on nvenience—which 
food advertisers ha fanned—has had 
a lot to do with the headlong rush from 
fresh, bulk foods to manufactured, 
processed, and packaged products. To 
day, prepared foods make up about 
three quarters of all we cat 
¢ Packaging— Meanwhile consumer- 
sized packaging has put the foods in a 
form that’s convenient, sanitary, and 
attractive. The spread of self-service 
stores and supermarkets, for which 
packaged merchandise is a_ natural, 
speeded the trend 
e Frozen Foods—In the past five years, 
the most striking development 1s, of 
course, the flashy spurt of quick-frozen 
foods. Although frozen foods tend to 
be relatively expensive, a lot of peopl 
prefer them because they have a fresher 
flavor than canned products, are easier 
to serve than fresh foods. A few frozen 
items—berries, lima beans, and _peas- 
seem to be cutting in on the canned 
version. More often, shoppers are pick 
ing frozen foods in place of fresh prod- 
uce. 

Top frozen succ is orange con- 
centrate, which was launched in 1948 
By 1951, concentrate accounted for 
about a third of all the oranges con- 
sumed. Despite th plash, however, 
frozen items are still peanuts, volume- 
wise, compared with fresh and canned 
foods. The industry accounts for only 
about 2% of the total food supph 
e New Wrinkles—l’ood experts think 
the trend to easv-to-serve items will be 
spurred in the future by a host of new 
or improved product Right now can 
ners are looking for a_ sterilization 
method that would use lower heat 
levels, improve flavor and color Im- 
portant new produ ts are the precooked 
frozen feods, such as chicken and spa- 
ghetti. Food men already envision the 
day when housewives will pick up an 
entire precooked frozen meal. 
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How to CU F clerical costs 
by better filing methods 


REMINGTON RAND HOW-TO BOOKLETS OFFER YOU 
THE COLLECTED EXPERIENCE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
ON MODERN FILING SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES 


~ Ideas that are practical 
and complete... easy to apply 
in 1 your office 





4 JUST ONE IDEA Sl “For your copies 


a SAVE YOU *100 to *1000 3 coe just mail coupon 


wo 
a ae AR 


These booklets are full of useful facts — HMemingtor. Shand 
° . wm €+ 


based cn sctual experiences ia many Management Controls Reference Library 
thousands of firms of all types and sizes. Room 1384, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
You see the systems and procedures 
which have proved successful under all 
kinds of operating conditions. Since Rem- NAME : TITLE 
ington Rand supplies all types of filing 

equipment, systems and services, you get CURIA canes Rinniaecpnsncninnesnctinimadie 
candid advice on which will apply best to 
any situation. In this way, you are truly 
equipped to decide wisely on which city :s os) eal STATE 
methods will best solve your problem. seat ces sin tin is lin cai sin alc Nad ans se catia can ei ee a ia 


Please send me filing manuals LBV-396 and X-1200. 
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HOWARD JOHNSON had to relinquish its orange-roof trademark when it set up shop on the Jersey Turnpike, because... 


Turnpike Business Is Different 


Superhighway restaurants have special problems that 
most roadside hostelries have never had to face. 


The businessman who sets up shop 
on such super toll roads as the New 

l'urnpike is pretty much a cap- 
merchant. His market is cither 
there or it isn’t. If it’s there, it’s in a 
hurry. If it isn’t there, he’s sunk. 

When Howard Johnson got the fran- 
chise to operate the 10 restaurants that 
stud the 118-mi. length of the New 
Jersey ‘Turnpike, nobody worried that 
the market wouldn't up. But 
some special problems did develop. 

¢ Special Problems—The first one was 
a purely physical matter: ‘There could 
be no high orange roofs, the hallmark 
of the Howard Johnson restaurant. The 
lurnpike Authority had built the res- 
taurants to fit in with its toll gates and 
Johnson had to take 


jc rsc\ 


tive 


show 


overhead passes 
them as they were 

Then, nobody 
hordes that would 
turnpike’s length. Highway engineers 
had estimated that some 8.4-million 
motorists would use the turnpike during 
the first year. In the first six months 
actual users came close to that number 

some 7.3-million vehicles. 


had foreseen the 
swarm along the 
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Besides all this, turnpike traffic is 
something special. Drivers have little 
interest in seeing the sights, but every 
interest in getting somewhere in a hurry. 
And the turnpike market changes with 
the serve this variable, 
fast-rolling market in a wav to mect 
the chain’s standards called for all its 
experience and adaptability. 
¢ Solutions—Happily, Johnson had an- 
swers. Since Howard Johnson is the 
only concern that runs eating places on 
the turnpike—and the turnpike is off 
the beaten track—it has no competitors. 
he missing roof doesn’t mat 
ter 

Ihe trafic boom, of course, was just 
gravy, even though it put an unc xpected 
demand on executive planning to get 
food orders rushed through and keep 
the kitchens stocked. But the chain’s 
entire string of 325 outlets is grouped 
into cight regions, cach with its own 
food-processing plant and warchouse. 
Supplies for the New Jersey Turnpike 
were casily available from the plant in 
New York and the warchouse at Me. 
Holly, N. J. 
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Getting empl 
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has been to form 
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¢ Peculiarities—A 
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knew something 
years of expericn 
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lo simplify op 
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operated by the 
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One peculiarity 
is that take-out sa 
Motorists know tl 
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don't bother to st 
sumption In r 
out represents 1g 
ness—as much 
sales. 
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How Kralastic” made a tough case for a tiny instrument 


The Sonotone Corporation, a leader 
in the science of hearing correction, 
had a problem. Until they talked to 
Naugatuck! 

For the frame of their Model 940 
hearing aid, they needed a plastic that 
was both hard and tough—to take 
years and years of everyday use. It had to 
have unusual dimensional stability— 
to preserve extremely close tolerances. 


MLLLS, aliick 

i 
Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY e Naugatuck, Conn. 
BRANCHES: Akron e Boston e Charlotte ¢« 


New York e Philadelphia 


And it had to have great strength, 
even in paper-thin sections—to elimi- 
nate unwanted weight and bulk. 

Naugatuck’s Kralastic styrene 
copolymer met these rigid require- 
ments perfectly! What's more, it gave 
plus values—like the heat resistance 
that greatly reduced assembly rejects 
caused by soldering heat. 

Just look how different the com- 


pleted instrument is from the “loud 
speaker” grandpa lugged around. So 
light, it weighs no more than a pocket 
flashlight! So compact, it can be worn in 
a vest pocket—or even in a lady’s hat! 
If you have a material problem... 
if you need high impact strength, com- 
bined with hardness and excellent di- 
mensional stability, it will pay you to 
investigate Kralastic resins. Why not 
send us the coupon below, today! 


Naugatuck Chemical Plastics Division, 59 Elm Street 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


Without charge, send technical data for these end uses: 


NAME 
TITLE 


Chicago @« Los Angeles e« Memphis 
IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 


MARVINOL® vinyl resins «© KRALASTIC® styrene copolymers ¢ VIBRIN® polyester CITY 


resins ¢ Rubber Chemicals ¢ Aromatics 
Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber «¢ Latices 


Synthetic Rubber e¢ Agricultural ZONE 


COMPANY 
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industrial spray finishing equipment 


engineered to your requirements 








The knowledge that licked 
this spray painting problem 
is yours for the asking! 


In Korea, as on all fronts, matériel must be protected from the never ending 





onslaught of rust and corrosion...equipment must be camouflaged quickly 
to blend with the local terrain...signs, insignia and instructions must be 
stencilled fast on surfaces of infinite variety. Specially engineered Binks 
spray painting equipment is there doing these things...and many more. 

This ability to create special equipment for a specific task is one of the 
biggest advantages Binks has to offer buyers of spray finishing equipment. 
For more than 50 years, we have been called upon by industries of all kinds 
for solutions to special spray painting problems. Literally millions of dollars 
have been poured into Binks research in the development of answers to 
these questions. This wealth of spray painting information is available to 
anyone who can use it. 


Callin a Binks Engineer... 

if you think there may be better, faster or more 
economical ways to finish your products. He will gladly 
survey your present set-up and give you his suggestions 
without obligation. Just write: Binks Manufacturing 
Company, 3130-34 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 





} 
} 
GUNS © SPRAY BOOTHS * MATERIAL TANKS © EXTRACTORS & ACCESSORIES | 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL U S. & CANADIAN CITIES + SEE YOUR CLASSIFIED GP necrony 
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keep things bu Only, of course, 
summer travelers want ice cream; winter 
travelers want soup and coffee. Know- 
ing this, the chain can schedule its buy- 
ing. 
e Experience—Since its start, the chain 
has had a lot of practice in blending 
rigid standardization with flexibility. 
Johnson started out in 1925 as a maker 
of ice cream. He opened his first res- 
taurant in 1929, in Quincy, Mass. The 
business expand pidly up to World 
War II 

The war n finished him for 
good. Most of his outlets were on high- 
wavs. When ga tioning 


g emptied the 
roads, Johnson saw no wav out but to 
close some of tl taurants and turn 
others into jam factories 

After the w t hain picked up 
speed again BW—Aug.25’45,p52), 
opened about 15 units each vear. 
The ratio of J owned to fran 
chised outlets h tayed pretty con- 
sistent. Johnson likes to have his hand 
firmly on some of the units because 
that keeps him lose touch with 
marketing problem Those that arc 
franchised are held to the Johnson line 
by extensive man of specifications 
and because 1 h of their food 
comes from John plants. 

¢ Biggest Seller—! ream is still the 
biggest seller; it unted for 25% 
of the chain’s gt income of $115- 
million last year do that volume 
of business, the n produced and 
sold 8-million gal e€ cream 

To keep this all-important product 
up to snuff, Hi 1 Johnson operates 
1 special ice cre testing kitchen at 
Quincy. A bigger kitchen at Brockton, 
Mass., tries out f 1 and preserved 
foods and other Ities 

New marketing techniques get 
out in the rest t them 
Right now a 1 of outlet 
experimenting t lf-service of 
cream, packed CT ntain 
These cost 5¢ ] n ice cream at 
the service ct t They are als 
trving out a pre} 1 lunch 
e Branching Out—The chain hasn’t 
stuck hard and _ fast the ghwat 
outlet. Several go it tri 
dustrial catering luded that 
was a specialty tself. Today 
only institutional sctup is at Princeton 
University 

It has also br out into com 
munity outlets. Tl it Stuvvesant 
lown, Manhatta good examplk 
Here, the Howard Johnson restaurant 
has gone deep into t ymmunitv life. 
In the mornings it 1ad communion 
breakfasts there three weddings. 
Children’s birthda ties come in for 
the afternoon I evenings, wo- 
men’s clubs, so | political groups 
hold meetings Nobody pays rent; 
thev pay only for the food. It is booked 
solid from Septem! to next Junc. 
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Contact KAYDON of Muskegon 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS: 4” BORE TO 120 OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


KAYDON-bearinged 
Lift Trucks pick up 
30-ton freight cars 


uskyY KAYDON Special Ball Bearings . . . with 
H static thrust capacity of 120,500 lbs. each... 
help Automatic Skylift Giant Electric Trucks 
lift multi-ton loads smoothly, efficiently. Made 
by Automatic Transportation Company, these 
KAYDON-bearinged trucks live up to their claim to 
“lighten life’s loads.” They shoulder heavy re- 
sponsibilities without flinching! 


The precision of these bearings is vital to the 


steering ease of these powerful lift trucks. They 
support the heavily loaded trail axle wheels, for 
steering ease. Diametrical ball clearance is close- 
ly held. These special ball bearings are typical 
of the unusual designs KAYDON engineers create to 
help machine designers achieve their objectives. 

For dependable counsel on Precision Bearings 


and Needle Rollers, contact KAYDON of Muskegon. 


KAYOON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 





Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
© Roller Radial © Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 


CORP. 


... KAYUUN 


MUSKEGON ® MICHIGAN 


ENGINEKERIN G 





PREC2Za2 2s 0 WW BALL AN D ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Sales and shipping rooms over post office, factory across the alley at left, all started with... 


L. L. Bean: A $2-million Business Deep 


Upstairs over the post office in Free convincing the customer. Not many it when scaling and ing fish,” it 
port, Me., are the glossy but rustic stores in the world can claim that will say. Or, “With tl xd Mr. Bean 
salesrooms of L. L. Bean, Inc., for 40 their customers feel free to drop in for landed an 18-Ib. Atlantic Salmon whilk 
years outfitter to outdoorsmen from a chat with a salesman in the gray fishing on the ‘Tobiq River, New 
Key West, Fla., to Point Barrow, dawn. Brunswick.” You can almost see the 
\laska. Bean combines features of | ¢Homey Touch—Bean plugs the cracker barrel in th 
Abercrombie & Fitch, Sears, Roebuck, chatty, human approach all along the © The Mr. Bean—Th vectful refer 
ind a general store at a country cross- wav. The 400,000 catalogs that this ences to Mr. Bean in affecta 
roads. It has capitalized on each qual- week are in the midst of being mailed tion. Mr. Bean st ind still 
ity to do a $2-million-a-vear business. to U.S. and Alaskan customers—1,800 directs the busines th a firm hand 
e Never Closed—Bean has a colossal in Alaska—are written in a homev style at the age of 80. 
stock of equipment for hunting, fish that would horrify the average advertis- Leon Leonwood B 1 native of 
ing, and camping. You can stop at the ing or merchandising man Greenwood, Me., wh to Freeport 
'reeport store anytime—it’s open 24 ‘While it is impossible to find any — as partner of his brot 1 clothing 
hours a day, 365 davs a year—and be — knife that is 100% perfect for all pur business. Even afte bought out 
sure of a cordial welcome and an in- poses,” says an entry on a pocket fish his brother and ran tore sing 
vitation to browse. Not an evebrow goes _ knife, “we think this knife comes near- handed, he found tv of time for 
up among the sales staff if you drop est to anything on the market. Its hunting and fishing. His hunting ex 





in at 4:30 a.m. en route to a Maine  34-in. blade is O.K. for skinning and perience soon turned to his career 
camp and ask for a bottle of fly dope — general work.” as an outfitter to sp 

or a pair of wool socks. ‘Thousands of Likewise, the catalog thriftilv urges Bean was dissatisf 
hunters and fishermen make such stops owners of Bean’s Maine hunting shoes hunting boots. He t ing rub 
in l'reeport not to throw them awav and buv new _ bers over woolen sock | this better 
But over-the-counter sales amount ones when they wear out but rather to but still wanted = th rotection of 
around 10% of Bean’s sales. send them back to I’reeport to be re- leather high-tops Sc t on the idea 
built at much less cost of attaching leather to rubber 


his Maine 


th ordinar\ 


to only 
Thev're regarded as simply an import- 
ant adjunct to the 90% mail-order It is full of the Bean personality, fect. He called the 
business—as the highest evidence that too. “Mr. Bean uses one of these Fish Hunting Shoe. 


Bean’s chummy approach succeeds in Grippers . . . and wouldn’t be without When he circularized the holders of 
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. . @ man and a shoe 


+ p ae 

hunting licenses, the response was en- 
couraging. Bean set up his own factory 
to make the shoes. Nearlv all of the 
first hundred he sold proved defective, 
but he replaced every pair with new 
ones. This helped still more in word 
of-mouth goodwill to establish him as a 
man who stood squarely behind his 
merchandise. 

From 1912 to 1915, Bean ran his 
business in a 25-ft. by 35-ft. basement. 
He sent out a four-page catalog, adding 
woolen stockings and other accessorics 
to his hunting shoe business. In 1915 
he moved to his present location over 
the post office and began to boost his 
mail-order sales. Now he has a follow 
ing all over the world. Besides his 600, 
000 catalogs to Americans, he is mailing 
some 200,000 catalogs to other coun 
tries. 
¢ Big Stock—Bean’s inventory includes 
all manner of items for outdoorsmen, 
even citified things such as dress shoes 
and broadcloth business shirts. His 
wares range through 364 numbers from 
his famous hunting shoe to a plastic 
container for a slice of pie. He even 
sells L. L. Bean tobacco—Edgeworth 
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in WIRE ROPE, too 


It's allin the RIGHT KIND of Muscle 


A YELLOW TRIANGLE 


ON THE REEL IDENTIFIES 


WICKWIRE ROPE 


The powerful, rugged muscles of a charging 
rhino enable him to propel his tremendous bulk 
and weight at truly remarkable speed. Nature 
designed them well for the purpose they have 
to serve. 

In wire rope, too, the right kind of muscle is 
vitally important ... because different types of 
jobs present different types of destructive forces. 
Bending fatigue! Shock stress! Abrasion! Load 
strain! Each demands wire rope that best com- 
bines the required resistance characteristics. 

Wickwire Rope gives you the benefit of long 
experience and specialized know-how which as- 
sures you of exactly the right kind of rope your 
particular job demands. 

See your Wickwire Rope distributor or contact 
our nearest sales office. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIV.—Boston + Buffalo» Chattanooga * Chicago * Detroit * Emlenton (Pa.) + Philadelphia» New York 
THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORP.—Abilene (Tex.) » Denver Houston * Odessa (Tex.) « Phoenix Salt Lake City* Tulsa 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP.—Los Angeles + Oaklond »Portiand + San Francisco Seattle + Spokane 


WICKWIRE ROPE 


CF 











one pound... 
(of Aluminum) 


oP Here's how to save scarce 
metal . . . yet keep a bright 
chrome-like finish. Convert 
to baser metals orto plastics— 
and vacuum coat with a thrifty 
.000003" gleaming metallic 
finish. When you vacuum coat, 
luster and beauty stay high. 


Vy 
coats 25,000 


square feet 


No multiple buffing, pol- 
ishing, plating operations 
required. Unit designed to 
allow high production rate. 
When you vacuum coat, 
labor and material costs go 
down . Hundreds of 
National Research vacuum 
coating units now in use 
with die castings, rubber 
mold castings, stampings 
and other uses. Write to- 
day for details. 


Use 


neg 
YARAIUIA 
BORING 


—" . . 


A National Research Vacuum Coating Unit 


National Research 
Corporation 


Equipment Division 


70 MEMORIAL DRIVE, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“. .. the operation seems 


designed to drive an effi- 
ciency expert crazy .. .” 
BEAN starts on p. 46 


“with a little something added,” he 
explains. 

A few items are imported. There are 
stockings and a Hudson Bay blanket 
from Britain, a down-filled jacket from 
Canada. The jacket, priced at $49.50, 
is about the closest to a luxury item in 
the catalog. Most Bean goods are rea- 
sonably priced. For example, Bean 
sells a leather-lined Scotch-grain oxford 
shoe for men at $10.45, postpaid. (All 
Bean mail-order sales are on a postpaid 
basis.) 

There isn’t a fair-traded item in the 
catalog. “Competition is good for the 
soul,” says Bean. 
¢ Family Business—The elder Bean pre- 
sides over a family management unit 
and about 100 year-round workers in the 
offices, salesrooms, and the factory 
where he makes many of his wares. In 
the family are two sons—Carl is vice- 
president, and Warren is treasurer—and 
a son-in-law, John Gorman, who is a 
buyer. The “old man” nowadays visits 
the office only two or three times a week 
and stays onlv from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 
or 5 p.m. But there’s still only one 
“Mr. Bean,” and callers will be told 
that Mr. Bean is out even though both 
the sons mav be at their desks. 

L. L. Bean himself does all the buy 
ing of hardware and any new items un- 
der consideration. Each of the four 
buvers who obtains the other routine 
items has to report directly to him. 

It’s a paternalistic company. There’s 
no union organization—a few years ago 
an AFL organizer did trv to line up the 
office help, but his results were zero 
Many of the 100 employees came from 
the same families. As a result, labor 
turnover is extremely low. Though 
much of the manufacturing is hand 
labor, Bean pays straight-time wages, 
rather than piece-work rates. 

There are no fringe benefits, though 
each worker got an 8% bonus last 
Christmas, and all get one weck’s sick 
leave as well as one week’s vacation 
with pay 
e Organized Chaos—Bean prides him 
self on his old-fashioned business meth- 
ods. All the way from the personal 
language of the catalog through the 
shipping of the packages, the operation 
seems designed to drive an efficiency 
expert crazy 

Items in the catalog, for example, 
seem to be grouped according to whim. 
According to the index lately intro- 
duced to the 195l-model catalog, 
“shoes” are listed on pages 4, 23, 32, 
51-53, 56, 58, 76, 80, 85, and 97. But 
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“oxfords” appear on page 9, 22, 23, 88, 
96, and 98. Confusing, but fun. 
Catalogs appear twice a year. In 
spring they feature fishing stuff; in fall 
they lean toward hunting. The seasonal 
nature of the business causes slack 
times that. Bean fills in his own peculiar 
style. When business is slow, for ex- 
ample, Bean sets his office girls to 
typing 600,000 address labels individ- 
ually for the catalog mailing. And he 
has his manufacturing workers go ahead 
with building up inventory. No one 
tries to figure inventory and production 
scientifically. Bean just goes ahead on 
past experience. 
¢ Pricing—Bean prices his goods by a 
strict rule: 50% markup over cost. Be- 
fore he adds new merchandise to his 
catalog offerings, he tests it in the sales 
rooms. If it fails to sell itself, the item 
will never be immortalized in the mail 
catalog. However, a few items are sold 
over the counter that aren’t in the 
catalog, usually because they're too 
heavy for mailing. ‘That's true, for ex- 
ample, of a chopping block 2 in. thick 
¢ Filling Orders—Mail orders are han 
dled with the same offhand chaos and 
efficiency as the rest of the operation. 
First, orders are copied in triplicate on 
a typewriter. That’s because, unlike 
orders sent to Sears, Roebuck or Mont- 
gomery Ward, the orders come in on all 
sorts of scraps of paper, sometimes 
buried in the body of personal letters 
Second, order slips are carried from 
the office, out through the salesrooms, 
to the shipping room. Stockroom boys 
then wheel double-shelved carts from 
storeroom to storeroom to assemble the 
orders. Next, the ordered items are 
wheeled back to the shipping room and 
wrapped. At the end of the wrapping 
table is a postal substation, where par- 
cels are weighed and meter-stamped 
Finally, packages go down a chute into 
the post office downstairs. 
¢ Feud with U.S. 1—Bean doesn’t 
overlook any bets in getting customers 
to feel at home in Freeport. His sales 
room offers all sorts of marginal serv 
ices from giving road directions to 
issuing hunting and fishing licenses 
His road directions start even before 
vou reach the big frame buildings that 
hause his showrooms and his factories 
A few vears ago the highway people 
built a bypass to carry U. S. Route | 
around the Freeport business district 
At each junction of the bypass road, 
Bean has a big sign pointing the way 
to the business district—and L. L. Bean. 
The catalog map shows the two roads, 
with eight reasons why “the new road 
around Freeport is longer and slower.” 
“Even if you do not intend to stop,” 
says the catalog, “the route through our 
pleasant village will give you five min 
utes relaxation from traffic strain.” 
Bean simply hasn’t overlooked any 
bets in his 40 years in business. 
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You and your pocketbook }}}] take it easier 


.+. wh car = 
aes B-W overdrive! 


Every mile you drive in a car equipped with famous 
Borg-Warner Overdrive is easier on you, easier on 
your pocketbook. 

You drive relaxed—with new, restful smoothness 
and quiet—free from fatiguing engine vibration and 
Mileage Stretcher ae : ; : 

‘ ‘ You drive economically—because this advanced- 
very year since the stort 

f the annual Mobilgas type economy transmission automatically cuts engine 
Economy Run, the Grand . . 

ene ties bith a revolutions 30°,. At 40 miles an hour, for example, 
been equipped with your engine does only 28! This saves gas, reduces 
B-W Overdrive . : os 
engine wear, cuts down repair bills. 

















So—you and your pocketbook both take it easier. 
ONY Engineering Makes It Work Made exclusively by B-W’s Warner Gear Division, 
B-W Overdrive is now offered on 11 leading makes 
of cars. Proof again that—B-W Engineering makes 


ty Production Makes It Available 2 . ; 
' it work—B-W Production makes it available. 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


BorG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER 

INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS + CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR + FRANKLIN STEEL 

INGERSOLL PRODUCTS + INGERSOLL STEEL + LONG MANUFACTURING + LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. - MARBON 

MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT + MORSE CHAIN + MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. + NORGE 

WORGE-HEAT + PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION + WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR + WARNER GEAR CO.,LTD. + WOOSTER DIVISION 


ENGINEERING 
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A DELICATE ‘BRAIN’ IN THE | 
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A STURDY PROTECTIVE CASTING 
FOR A RADAR SCREEN BOX... 


OR ANY REALLY TOUGH ONE... 
(CONVERT TO ALUMINUM OR MAGNESIUM) 
NOW'S THE TIME! 

Give the 


Job to... 
4 
3 FOUNDRIES, INC. 


BELLEVILLE © ILLINOIS 


GENERAL 








Straight Whiskey’s Still Climbing 


Percentage of total whiskey bottled 


Blends 


30.5 % 
31.2% 
87.0% 
81.2% 
74.9 % 
71.7% 
67.2% 


PERIOD 


1940 
1941 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952— 1st 6 Mos. Ave. 


Dota: Calculated from Alcohol Tax Unit reports. 


Straight & Bonds 


69.5% 
68.8% 
13.0% 
18.8% 
25.1% 
28.3% 
32.8% 


... But Tax Dries Up Drinking 


We're buying less and cheaper whiskey as prices rise. 
Paradoxically, the straight whiskeys are gaining despite the 
general flight from higher grades. 


The extra that Uncle Sam taking it cas t of the expen 
clapped onto the liquor tax last sive liquors. At t im¢ there 
November made the U.S. consumer has lownward, parth 
change his drinking habits. He's buy movement from blends to 
ing less whiskey, and in the main he’s © straights. Price ntly wasn’t the 
buying cheaper whiskey than before. only factor, as the itinuing strength 

But—and it’s a significant but—the of Canadian whisk testifies 
new high levy, now $10.50 a gal. in ¢ Prophecies—}' the 
stead of $9, wasn’t enough to change point of view, tl nly thing 
the postwar trend from blends to about the current ture is that it 
straights. In fact, for the first six can sav, “I told When the 
months of 1952, straights and bonded new tax first loo liquor spokesmen 
whiskey averaged 32.8% of the total predicted these 
whiskey bottled—their best showing ¢ A drop in | r sale 
since before the war (table). Since the for the federal gov 
bonded whiskeys have _ slipped 
siderably in that period, the gain of 
the straights is more noteworthy 
¢ Monopoly—Sales in the 19 monopoly 
states are probably the best kev to 
what has happened. The latest figures or bootleg liquor 
available (June) show the percentage eA 
change from vear-carlier levels. Here's margins 
the record—for the losers: On 

¢ All whiskey sales were off some proved 
6%. sumption during t 
e Bonded bourbons lost some of 
21%. from the 
¢ Scotches dropped about 15% states. Some of 
e The most expensive blends were from the cutting 
down roughtly 21%. tailers and wholesal 
¢ The next most expensive blends out more money | mit in 
were off about 14% floor stock taxes the 

Right here, the downtrend calls a pay. At the May, wholesaler 
halt. The other side of the coin shows inventories were off 24% from 
this picture earlier levels. Ther no data on ré 

e Canadian whiskey held its own. _ tail inventories, but trad 
¢ The cheapest blends were up plain that the retailer is placing more 
9%. small orders and split-case 
¢ Straight bourbons recorded a _ obviously not stocking up 
gain of 25%. ¢ Revenue Down—On the tax picture, 

It’s clear at once that two things _ the proved a_ good 
have been happening. The buying pub lections for the 
lic has been tightening its purse strings 1952, were 


$1.50 
time, 
been 1 part 


sidewis¢ 


industrv’s 
good 


e Less revenu 
crnment. 

¢ Less } the tat 
governments 

e A shift 
pensive liquors 


con 


m the more ex 
to beer, wine, 


gencral ich) =oon 


proht 
most t the industrn 
right \pparent liquor con 
first five months 
1952 dropped 2 in volum« 
same | period for all 
drop-off 
entories bv ré 
vho have to lav 
stock on 
used to 


Cant 


end 
vear 


sources com 
orders; he’s 
industry alse 
prophet. Federal tax 
fiscal vear ended June 30, 
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"COME ON, BUTCH... WE’RE GOING FOR A RIDE?”’ 


B gas about everyone, including the pup, enjoys a ride 
in the family car. 

But unfortunately, some rides end in accidents. Will you 
discover too late that your automobile insurance is inade- 
quate? Do you carry safe limits of liability with a nationally 
recognized organization such as Hardware Mutuals? 


Your friendly Hardware Mutuals representative 


sideration. It assures you fast, sympathetic, day-and-night 
service plus prompt, fair claim handling. 3,000 attorneys 
and adjusters represent us in every county of every state. 
Dividend savings returned to Hardware Mutuals policy- 
holders since organization total more than $110,000,000. 
To get the whole story now, simply call Western 
Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd 


* 


+* Mereruyd *& 
woTuat imsunanct like the name and address of your nearest Hardware 
Mutuals representative. You'll find that he’s a good 


man to know—and that he knows insurance! 


will be glad to give you full information. His help- 
ful attitude reflects Hardware Mutuals policy back of * on +) as 


the policy® that makes your interests our first con- * Ps 


Ae American 
* tastitation §=* 
« * 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








06... an unorthodox mechanism . . . 
when it’s little more than a gleam in the in- 
ventor’s eyes, and translating it into a prac- 


tical machine is the kind of work that Daco 





takes to like a duck to water. This 23-year- 


old tool and die shop has grown up to a point 


where it can take on engineering for elec- ® 


tronic equipment and instruments as well... 





A.. you searching for quick, competent uction 
complex instruments? If you are, Daco anions 
answer. With over twenty years’ experience in tooling 
and production of instruments and components, Daco 
has the ability to take on difficult instrumentation jobs. 
In fact, we've always liked to tackle the unlikely and 
— it tick. Doesn't matter whether it’s a carburetor 

ir Force needs “yesterday,” an amputee arm, or a 
robot machinist. Actually, the Dacg Desiccator described 
below is a perfect example of how we like to work from 
the idea stage right through final assembly. 


How a breathing mechanism 
prevents the fogging of 
gunsight optical elements 
The ideal way to keep aircraft gun- 
sights from trapping moisture at 
low altitudes, then freezing as the 
plane zooms upwards, would be to 


would be lightweight, practical. 
Daco took on the job, made a 
thorough study of its thermo-dy- 
namic problems, designed and built 
a prototype. After testing in a cold 
test chamber to duplicate flight 
conditions to 80,000 feet, minor 
revisions were made. Then more 
tests and more. Finally the prob- 


hermetically seal the unit. 

But this would mean great bulk, 
too much weight. What's more, field 
repairs would be nigh impossible. 

The solution: a device that would 
breathe dehumidified air for the 
gunsight—one that would auto- 
matically re-activate the desiccant 
by changes of atmospheric pres- 
sure within the instrument, and 


lem was solved. 

To see how Daco is equipped to 
solve your problem, write for a 
copy of our new quarterly maga- 


zine, DACO DOINGS. 


DACO MACHINE & TOOL CO., 202 Tillary Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Instruments and Instrument Tooling | D AC QO 
Ree 























down some $157 ion from the pre 
vious year—after the higher tax rat« had 
been in effect seven months 
In the 29 state th no state liquo 
monopolies, officia report that th 
collections were off about 17° . in the 
first five months of this vear. If this 
keeps up, they say, the states ma b 
out $50-million 1 I he ate 
l revenue for the year. 
lederal hgure n bootlegging show 
only a slight increase in stills knock d 
off by federal agen ince the highe: 
levy. These figure nean littk on 
ever, the liquor industt mys, be u 
the federal enforcement staf is leet 
to the smallest size in its histor a" 
¢ Yes and No—On the prediction 
about the switch to che uper liquor or 
to other types of alcoholic ra sensing 
industry spokesmen ippear_ to how 
been both right and wrong. The sam 
kind of split trend that the monepah 
states experienced shows up in another 
form for the 29 open states and the 
District of Columbia. In this group 
wholesalers did 10 less ‘ge 
ness_over-all Their wine business was 
up /%, just as the industry had ex 
pected. From that point on, their 
theory was rudely upset. For bx that 
reckoning, beer should have gained still 
more. It didn’t; beer volume rose less 
than 1% since the new liquor tax 
went into effect : 
Che industry would have been happ\ 
to be wrong about its profit oma 
tions But with the mor emnenaive 
profitable items taking a bigger tumble, 
industry profits ha been poor this 
vear. Some of the poor showing has 
also stemmed from the fact that in 
tensified competition has ( 
tillers to give deep 
products in many 
is much as $9 a 
i basic selling p f about $33 
F’.O.B. distillery _ ap it 
trade may help mpani¢ im 
this in some mark umber of 
brands of both st ts and bonded 
bourbons bottled 1 private lab Is 
tor wholesalers and retailers is still 
growing—and most of these brands are 
offered at bargain pr : 
ably helped boost t traights, but it 
hasn’t meant large ] fits. y 
The trade is als pset at the 
evidence of a slight tendency to bu 
smaller sized bottle ints and half 
pints are going faster than either fifth 
or quarts (BW—Ju S2p44 Just 
how far this trend 1 go nobod 
knows, but it is « re factor for 
liquor executives t Vv over | 
It looks as thoug! the industry 
would accelerate efforts to get the poi 
reduced. It is still rting from the 
government's failure t remove _ it 
wartime” excise boost of $3 a gal., not 
to mention last Ni hike. The 
current objective: to get the rate down 
to 56 a gal. 


I his has prob 
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“GRUMMAN F9F PANTHER, POWERED BY PRATT & WHITNEY TURSO-WASP 


Pratt & Whitney Turbo-Wasp UDYLITE EQUIPMENT 


being installed in Grumman Panther 
PLATES PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINE PARTS 


The Grumman Panther—a carrier-borne version of greased lightning —owes 
a large measure of its impressive performance to its Pratt & Whitney J-42 
Turbo-Wasp. This rugged jet engine is flying 1000 hours between overhauls. 


The tough, durable finish on vital engine parts is applied with Udylite machines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft is using Udylite Semi-Automatics, Rectoplaters and 
other electrical equipment for plating engine components. Parts range from 
combustion chamber liners to turbine shafts, as well as smaller parts requiring 


various surface finishes. 


Your production—whether civilian or military —can be improved by Udylite 
Have your Udylite Technical Man show you how Udylite can better your way 
of plating —anodizing, carburizing, blackening or any process of either special 
or standard nature. Or, write to The Udylite Corporation, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


id Dp 
«> 


RA ‘Udylite 


Indium plating of jet engine parts A BETTER WAY IN PLATING 
CORPORATION 














The modern freeway eliminates stop-and-start and gets 


you there the fastest. 


@ MARCHANT, the world’s fastest calculator, 
completely eliminates the stop-and-start shock-and- 
jar common to other calculators by using 
smooth-running gears, continuously meshed from 
motor to dials throughout the calculation. No noisy 


engaging and letting go of gears “on the fly.” 


@ And cost-conscious executives have learned that this 
exclusive quiet-flowing mechanism naturally gives 
MARCHANT longest life—hence, lowest operating 
cost. The speed and silence of a MARCHANT 
—as well as the volume of its figurework— 


are unequalled. 


@ MARCHANTS are universally 


endorsed by management for their volume of figure 





production . .. preferred by operators for their 





ease and simplicity of operation. 








MARKETING BRIEFS 





Man-made fibers are turning up in 
stranger and stranger places. Chem- 
strand’s Acrilan has made its bow in 
products ranging from blankets to bri- 
dal wear. Nylon, processed to stretch 
to five times its normal length, is al- 
ready going into socks made by Esquire 
Socks,. Interwoven, Marum, and Sarfet 
(BW —Jul.26'52,p68); gloves and fabrics 
of the same yarn are in the works. 
Duplan Corp., New York, has the pat- 
ents for the Helanca process, which 
gives it the stretch. 


s 
Kellogg corn flakes packages joined the 
industrial ranks pledged to get out the 
vote (BW—Aug.23’52,p34). Instead of 
the usual sales talk, the packages carry 
pictures of Eisenhower and Stevenson, 
urge people to vote, and, on the back, 
explain the voting machine. 

e 
Prices moved up for James Lees and 
Alexander Smith, who followed other 
carpet makers in lifting. prices (BW— 
Aug.30°52,p40). Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
raised prices of rayon linings for men’s 
garments about 5%. 

. 
Retailers’ friend is Union National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Elgin, Ill. It’s lending 
to city retailers up to $7,500 at 1% 
interest for as much as three years with- 
out a mortgage or other collateral. The 
only catch: Stores must use the money 
to improve their plant or store front. 


Paint Mixed to Taste 
Under the customer’s watchful eye, Seid- 
litz Satin Tone dealers whip up a can of 
rubber-based paint to just the tint she 
wants. The tinting units are resinated 
colors in dry form, come in glass jars. ‘The 
dealer pours the dry color into a can of 
Satin Tone white to get the right mixture. 
That way, a small inventory gives him a 
wide range of colors. 
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Contract Manufacturing 
Not Our Sideline...Our Main Line! 


Taft-Peirce is basically a contract manufacturer . . . the larg- 
est in the country. With hundreds of skilled machinists . . . 1500 
modern machine tools and 450,000 square feet of floor space de- 
voted to contract work for top manufacturers across the coun- 
try, you can see this is no sideline. Whether your problem is 
several special machines . . . ten thousand close tolerance parts 
... or tooling for your own products, Taft-Peirce will guarantee 
top precision and low unit cost. 


About Open Capacity... 

Naturally, we are pretty busy these days. But, occasionally 
we have considerable open capacity — especially for small and 
medium-sized work. A note on your letterhead will bring you 
our most recent “Open Capacity Bulletin.” It might help solve 
some of your production problems. 


THE PRINCIPAL Propuct oF TAFT-PErRcE Is SKILL 
For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 
The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 


For immediate information and service call the Taft-Peirce representative in your area 


5301 Woolworth Bidg., New York,N.Y. © 343 Ridgedale Circle, Greece, N. Y. 
10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit, Michigan +* 564 West Randolph St., Chicago, Illinois 





PRODUCTION | 


>‘ > i 
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HANDLING ROLLS of paper is likewise simplified by latest lift truck gadgets. 


Lift Trucks Learn New Tricks, But 


Manufacturers and other materials 
handlers hate pallets—but they can’t get 
along without them. Industry has been 
wrestling with the pallet ever since the 
war. That was when the lift truck be- 
gan to look like a red hot cost cutter 
for moving all sorts of goods—and when 
everybody realized that you needed 
some sort of platform to pile goods on 
if a lift truck was going to lift them. 


56 


It took no time at all to find out that 
you had to sink about four times as 
much capital in pallets as in lift trucks. 
Canning companics, for instance, found 
that after the canning scason and all 
products were shipped, they still had 
money tied up in the pallets sitting 
around the warchouse until the next 
And the pallets keep getting 
Records 


season. 
broken, or just disappearing. 


of one large comp how that ap 
proximately one-thi their pallets 
have been lost 
Makers of lift truck 
pallets have been g up 
sorts of bright idea 
problem special cl 
attachments for th 
ment; pallets that 
after one jol 


nd makers of 
with all 
the pallet 
r and lifting 
ndling equip 
1 be thrown 
away t pools, by 
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ANYTHING, almost, has a special scoop or clamp for handling. 


Pesky Pallets Stick Around 


which several companies would keep 
one set of pallets circulating. 

¢ Survey—Despite all the shouting, the 
costly pallets show no sign at all of 
being eliminated. A check by BUSINEss 
WEEK reporters indicates that new at 
tachments have made lift trucks a lot 
more versatile. But, except for a very 
few cases, they haven't eliminated pal 
lets. 
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The survey found only one dissenter: 
Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., a large manufacturer of lift 
trucks, says pallets are on the way out. 
Clark bases its opinion on the “tremen- 
dous increase in the number of orders 
for hydraulic clamp and other devices.” 
Sales of the attachments has increased 
nearly 1100% since 1947. They believe 
that manv of these attachments are be 





NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


1S ONE OF HUNDREDS OF 
WELL KNOWN COMPANIES 


Who Prepare Offset Paper Masters 
for Office Offset Duplicators 


by XEROGRAPHY 


National Gypsum Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., is continually alert to new and 
better methods for reproducing copies 
of office forms, laboratory tests, gov- 
ernment reports, sales engineering 
drawings, production specifications, 
etc., to lower costs and save time. The 
dry, electrical, direct positive xerog- 
raphy process using XeroX copying 
equipment was selected because it 
fulfilled these requirements. 

Save money! Offset metal plates 
cost National Gypsum Company an 
average of $3.10 each; an offset pa- 
per master made by xerography costs 
19¢c! A saving of $2.91 per job in 
material costs alone. During the first 
ten months of operation, $2,467 was 
saved. 

Save time! An offset paper master 
plate can be made by xerography by 
an office girl in less than 3 minutes. 
Get the facts about the amazing xerog- 
raphy process. 


Photo shows operator preparing paper 
* master with XeroX copying equipment. 


2 Paper master is placed on offset process 
*duplicator and multiple copies run off. 


Write for case histories showing 


how all types of business are sav- 
ing time and money with xerography. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
52-155 HALOID ST., 
ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


Branch offices in principal cities 
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“... Sharp forks to ram un- 
der cases or cartons... .” 


they save weight PALLET PROBLEMS starts on p. 156 
—cold drawn metal does the ing used to handle products formerly 
work of welded pipe, heavy handled on pallet 
forgings or castings. 5 There was a lorus of appro\ il, 
though, for the enhanced value of the 
lift truck plus attachments. Some gim 
micks that drew hand were 

e Clamps to grip the sides of pack- 


they add ages or boxes 
strength e Shovels to ry coal or other 
] 


loose materials 
—shaped under pressure e Pitchforks to handle straw and 
from one piece of sheet similar materials 

¢ Clamps to ry barrels or rolls 
of paper. 

e Attachments for gripping nail 
kegs, bales of cott crates, or odd 
shape materials 

Several companies are making equip 
ment to load or u id standard forks 


l 


without the use of pallets. Clark has a 


deep drawn bats device called Pul-Pac in which a thin 


: carrving sheet is gripped by jaws on the 

Can do for : front of the truck. Th sheet and load 
are dragged onto the truck bv a hvdrau 

lic mechanism, which also does the 


YOUR they save . unloading 
production time Sharp forks that be rammed un- 
der cases or carton thout damaging 


—eliminate many time-consum- them have been designed bv Yale & 
ing welding and machining Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Yale 
operations. also has a hydraul loading device 

BUSINESS WEEK I rs found no 





changes planned netal-working 


J 
they improve plants where the tot x usually serves 
appearance | as its own pallet. A lift truck with a 


ram attachment ha n used for vears 
— — streamlined shapes— for carrving steel wire or rolls of metal 
seamless construction. It was found that | were discarded 


i 
your needs long ago for handling rolls of paper 


handled by 





—capacities Can you use these Hackney advantages to which would be 


from 1 quart to special attachment 
110 gallons— ; e Disadvantages—D te the high cost 
inside diam- Many manufacturers have done so—by of pallets, most cor es have been 
tte from replacing welded pipe, heavy castings or reluctant to replace them with these 
> eee forgings with Hackney Deep Drawn Parts attachments. ‘Th ince a lot of 
to 32 inches. Bn , P ‘ rgument 
. arguments 

Hackney Deep Draw n Shapes and Shells Clamps aren’t effi + whese eaeten 
add product features which your customers are soft, or product ye crushed 


appreciate— make your products easier and When boxes are | | into freight 
less costly to manufacture. They're backed cars by clamp dc f uwavs re 
mains between the st f boxes when 
the clamps are 1 These gaps 


ent shift 


your advantage? 








by our 50 years of specialized experience— 
are made to your specifications. comet tos ChebnnT 
Hackney engineers will be glad to help ing in transit. No problems arise 
you design special shapes to meet your | when pallets are t 
s Most fork lift att nts are de 
signed for one pt nly. Com 
panies which mak products in 
varied shapes and find it uneco 
nomical to buy a sp¢ ttachment for 


Pressed Steel Tank Company | cici type of packase. It’s casier to put 


Manufacturer of Hackney Products them all on pallet H. J. Heinz 


. > . . 3 y 8 S_hil 
1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 © 1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 Co., Pittsburgh, i - Du 
¢ , 
207 Honna Bidg., Cleveland 15 © 936 W. Peachtree St., N. W., Room 115, Atianta 3 lion cu. ft. warehor hich will be 
208 S. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4 © 555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 17 pall tized 100%. H is found that 
] 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS ! by developing 65 different stacking pat- 
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product requirements. Send us a sketch of 
your needs today. 














terns it can handle all its many-sized 
merchandise with a single size of pallet. 
Disposable pallets aren’t the answer 
for many shippers. Makers of large but 
low-cost items find materials handling a 
large part of their costs. Even a cheap 
pallet is too costly for them to throw 
away; and the pallet cost may boost the 
final price of the item to noncompeti- 
tive levels. 
¢ Out of Balance—Pallet pools haven't 
been very successful either. It’s hard to 
balance shipments neatly enough to 
keep most of the pallets from ending 
up at one place. Thus automobile 
manufacturers receive quantities of 
parts and raw materials on pallets, but 
ship out very few things that can use 
them. The incoming pallets must be 
disposed of or returned as dead freight. 
¢ Big Bite—One of the newer develop- 
ments may take a big bite out of the 
problem. That’s the Take-It, Leave-It, 
Retain-It Pallet, which works three 
wa\ Ss. 

e The forks can be inserted be- 
tween pallet and load, to lift off the 
load; or 

¢ Both pallet and load can be te 
lifted together; or 

e Pallet and load can be raised 
together, then the load can be pushed Ay VY, pr 
off while the pallet stays aboard. A C17 Wee 47 Oo. ee 

Around warehouses, the load would | ‘ 
probably be handled on the pallet. If Requires no pay check 
the load were placed in a freight car, ‘ 
the pallet would be removed. The con- Never ake l 4 ae | mistake 
signee, of course, would still have the 
problem of unloading the unpalletized Works 24 hella ve | day 
material. 
e Wartime—Lift trucks and_ pallets Never takes re | Eel dehatels 
didn’t achieve major importance until 
World War IT brought a sudden in- 
crease in shipping and materials han 
dling. The military services became Many industrial operations that must be watched continuously and formerly required the individual 


particularly concerned over overseas attention of a man, are now being done without the man... by using a Diamond “Utiliscope” (Wired 














































aw 


hipments and _ transfe -quipme : , 

act Mee meena . “0 Television). The camera takes the place of the man .. . the monitor or receiver brings an exact picture 
were set up, and increased use of both of what is happening (as it happens) to a remote central contro! point or wherever else desired. 
lift trucks and pallets quickly resulted The "Utiliscope” is surprisingly low in cost. Its image is always clear and stable—it cannot transmit 


Industry soon picked up the idea, : : ; j : 
and expanded it, especially in the ap- an incorrect image. It is on the job 24 hours o day, day in ond 
plication of the lift truck. day out, with practically no attention. The “Utiliscope” has no 

The problem of pallets expanded, h a 
too. And, oddiv, the lift truckers missed jomaan Tenitetions. 

a boat when the big development came Let us tell you how the “Utiliscope” is now saving man- 
Lulled to contentment by multi-thou- power, improving product quality, increasing production or 


sand dollar truck sales, they completely : 4 Y ‘ 
overlooked the fact that their customers preventing accidents. Theie probably is on application you can 


were going to have to sink even more use to advantage. Write for Bulletin. 
money in pallets. One big stevedoring 
company alone has $750,000 invested in 
pallets. The lift truck makers got the 
machinery business all right, but in 
most cases they let the larger pallet pi nord 
sales get away. 
Pallet sales are doing nicely. But 












most of the companies checked by = 

BUSINESS WEEK say that the person who S DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 
can invent something to eliminate the a FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 

pallet will make himself a millionaire \ a LANCASTER, OHIO « oFfICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES ‘J 


fast. 
Diamond Specialty Limited —Windsor, Ontario 
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To produce many thousands of cast bronze bearings day after day, 
to the uniformly high quality synonymous with the name Bunting 
requires precise foundry control. This control starts with the 
raw materials necessary for production such as molding and core 
materials, core binders, fixed carbon fuel, pre-alloyed metal in 
ingot form purchased to Bunting’s own rigid specifications, and 
virgin metals used for ladle additions to control metal composition. 
Then, too, melting and casting procedures are carefully controlled. 


Trained foundry and laboratory personnel as well as chemical 
and metallurgical equipment of the latest design are required to 
carry on this exact control. Bunting has always taken pride in 
being the leading producer of bearing bronze of the highest 
quality and has the facilities to maintain this leadership. 


eee ee ee © © © The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company+ ++ +eeceece 
720 Spencer St., Toledo 1, Ohio 
Branches in Principal Cities. 
BRONZE BEARINGS @ BUSHINGS © PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
60 
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Valley 


proc for 


l'ennessee 
nounced a 
weight aggregate f 
phorus furnace slag 
are added to molt 
poreus, 


mm 


crushed to desired size 
successfully in 
weight concrete bl 
. 
Infrared-sensitive film 
motion pictures t 
has been announced 
Co. The compan Y 
ful motion picture 
dience reactions when 
a theater were dimmex 
mal room illuminat 
originally intended 
graphic laboratoric 





An aviation tire, 
way at 250 mph 
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now NYLON ners Keep A BOX FROM SPLITTING ITS SIDES 


To take a banging around like this in 
handling and shipment, the side seams 
of heavy-duty corrugated boxes are 
sealed with a fiber-reinforced paper 
tape. Box manufacturers are finding 
that tape reinforced with Du Pont nylon 
fibers has several important advantages. 

Tape with enough tensile strength 
can be made with other fibers, but to 
give this strength, some fibers must be 
made very thick. The finer, stronger 
strands of nylon make a flatter, much 
more flexible tape. When it’s bent 
around a side seam it lies flat and con- 
forms to the box surface at every point. 

. This means better adhesion with less 
glue—and less time needed to apply the 
tape. And the tough, resilient nylon 
fibers give the tape even greater and 
more uniform tensile strength to take 
rough handling. 


There is 25 per cent more nylon- 
reinforced tape to the same-sized roll 
. . . therefore, less down time for 
changing rolls. The tape costs no more 
and can be colored to suit your needs, 


Du Pont nylon resists deterioration 
by water, oils, soil rot, alkalies, mold 
and mildew. And nylon fabrics can be 
heat-set to hold shape. Many products 
—industrial filters, fishing nets, rope, 
sewing thread, automobile upholstery 


—have been improved with nylon. Per- 
haps nylon’s unique combination of 
properties can help you make a new or 


better product. 


NEW BOOKLET: “Nylon Textile Fibers in In- 
dustry” contains 23 case histories, shows 
you how business men are using nylon in 
industry today. Write for your copy. And 
tell us your fabric or fiber problems. Address 
Textile Fibers Department, Room B-9. 
Nemours Bldg., E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 
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PARTNERS N. H. Rattner (left) and Hal Cantin of old plant to make way for a Navy base. 


Weathermaster Co. had to evacuate their 


While waiting for their 
new plant in North Miami to be built, they set up a temporary . . . 


Business As Usual—Under th 


If you drive down to Miami this though, and you're doomed to disap- George Dennison, N. H. Rattner, and 
week, chances are you'll pass what pointment. You won't be in a circus Hal Cantin—had icefull 
looks like a fair-sized circus at the side You'll be in the plant of Weathermas- — ufacturing_ its ind jalousic 
of the road. The area is covered with ter Jalousic & Window Mfg. Co (essentially, glas tian blinds 
big canvas tents, swarming’ with ¢ Quick-Change Act—The story that Opa-Locka, Fla 


women in slacks and men in sport led up to this weird situation started 
shirts 


nan 


vn some five 
miles northwest of Miami. In Jun 
about three months ago. Weathermas- the U.S. Marin ed 


into Opa 
Drop in to look at the animals, ter—a partnership run by E. | 


and Locka and sstarte« 1 big 





CIRCUS ATMOSPHERE When vou do business un more and more like a circus every day. Electrician fixing wires on 


der a tent, you get to look tent pole looks like a circus rigger, while . 
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PLANT under circus tents. Aided by Ringling Bros., the set up the fresh-air operation without a serious hitch in produc- 
was able to move all its equipment and tion. Total cost of the move was $75,000. 


company 


ig Top 


Navy base there. Companies in the 
area were ordered to evacuate by June 
30. 

Weathermaster, at that time, was just 
starting a new plant in North Miami. 
The Marines’ move left the company 
with two choices: (1) Shut down com- 
pletely until the new plant was ready, 
or (2) set up temporary operations 
elsewhere. 

At first, neither of these two options 
looked particularly enticing. To shut 
down would have meant hampering 


STRONG MAN and calliope player (upper picture) add to the fun. Girl is actually BARKER yells for more material so she 
working at a machine on the temporary production line. Elsewhere, the . . . can finish her work and go home. 
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— because P-A-X Business Telephone 
Systems are speeding production. These 
busy days, P-A-X Telephone Systems are 
helping hundreds of organizations to 
meet production deadlines! Quick, auto- 
matic “internal” telephone service by 
P-A-X coordinates the work of all de- 
partments, pulling loose ends together 
to get each job done on time. Through 
the P-A-X System, questions are an- 
swered, instructions given, information 
flows freely, to speed every phase of pro- 
There's a tremendpus saving of 
time and effort! 

In your organization, too, P-A-X Busi- 
ness Telephones might save countless 
hours. Why not take a few moments now 
to find out? 


duction 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren Sc., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities. Export Distributors: 


INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
p 
~ « telephone 
systems 
AUTOMATIC —> ELECTRIC 


business 


See eae 


We want to learn exactly how P-A-X would | 
help us. Please send Bulletin 1735 to: 


Name 





Address 





State. 
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production schedules and putting 148 
cemplovees out of work. ‘To move else- 
where would have meant carting 200 
truckloads of heavy equipment to some 
distant building, where electricity and 
other services might not have been of 
the best—and carting the whole load 
back to North Miami when the new 
plant was ready 

Then Weathermaster officials had an 
idea. The company owned two acres 
of empty land right next to its new 
plant site. Why not set up shop there, 
under tents? 
¢ Operation Fresh Air—W eather- 
master, like most other manufacturers, 
had never done business under a tent 
before. So, for advice, it went to some- 
one who had—Ringling Bros.-Barnum 
& Bailey Circus, Inc., whose headquar- 
ters are at Sarasota, Fla. Ringling was 
intrigued by the idea and gladly gave 
Weathermaster the benefit of its long 
experience with canvas 

It cost Weathermaster $7,500 to buy 


ircus tents, level 
yperation. The 


and set up three big 
the land, and get int 
company reports that $ equipment 
was moved under th g top without 
a serious hitch in production 

¢ Balance Sheet—| turned out to 
be three disadvantages to tent life: (1 
It gets uncomfortab! t under a tent 
in the sun; (2) ther little or no pro 
tection frem insect ind the lik 

and (3) a dirt floor t oft for many 
industrial operation 

On the other hand, there ar 
tages, too: (1) Tents afford plenty of 
light and air; and 1 handy 
promotional them« 1 the idea of an 
American enterpris ng on under 
trying conditions. 

Weathermaster h inaged to keep 
production rolling s1 thly under th 
tents. During the ti t has camped 
out, the company h roduced 4,000 
window units for a n y base in the 
Panama Canal Zone 1 600 units for 
a Navy hospital in tl acific 


idvan 


Could U.S. Plants Stand an A-Bombing? 


Experts have decided most of them couldn't. But few 
think a nationwide protection program would be worthwhile. 


No one knows exactly what would 
happen if an atomic bomb were 
dropped on a U.S. industrial area. Still 
less can anvone predict how each in- 
dividual plant would fare. There are 
too many variables—the power of the 
bomb, the location of the burst, the 
shape and structure of each building, 
and probably other factors that are 
still unknown 

Because there are sO manv impon- 
derables, engineers don’t really know 
how to make a building A-bomb proof. 
Many of the protection measures they 
have figured out (dispersal of buildings, 
going underground) are too expensive 
to be worth while for most companies. 
For these average U.S. 
plant is a sitting duck 

These conclusions have come out of 
two mectings of structural experts— 
one at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the other at the University 
of California, Los Angeles. 
¢ Partial Protection—Designers who 
spoke at these meetings are convinced 
that complete protection for every plant 
in the U.S. is economically unfeasible. 
It just wouldn’t be worth the trouble. 
Even through several years of full-blast 
atomic warfare, it’s unlikely that ever 
target area—Ict alone every plant— 
would be bombed. Charles S$. Whitnev 
of Amman & Whitnev, New York 
consulting engineers, told his  col- 
leagues: “It’s obvious that a general 
program of protective construction 
would result in a waste of national 
resources more surely and just as effec 


reasons, the 





tively as destruction b nv bombs 

Still, that doesn’t that all pro 
tection is impracti Said John B 
Wilbur of MIT: “The difference be 
tween no protection id son 
tion is the differen: 
and daylight. The 
some protection and merel 
matter of degree j 

What Wilbur w i at was 
this: Wherever it’s | to minimize 
the danger of an blast without 
too much trouble, ipany would 
be wise to do so. Th ns strength 


protec 
“tal 
n GarKnnne 


nce between 


ening conventional construction by us 
ing rigid frames instead of weight-bear 
ing walls, anchoring trength 
cning fire walls, reinf tairwells 
Fixtures that might collapse, like false 
ceilings or hanging equipment, should 
be taken down or revamped 
¢ Windowless Buildings—'| 
proofing idea that engineers like best is 
the structure without windows. At 
Hiroshima and Naga ibout =the 
only damage to earthq proof build 
ings within a 2-mile to 8-mile radiu 
of the burst point was caused by heat 
and shock that entered through th 
windows. If these buildings had had 
no windows, engineers think they 
might have come out of the blast with 
little or no damage 
Ihe trouble with an 
bomb-proof structure 
a many-headed designing 
engineer has no way of knowing how 
close the building will be to an 
explosion, or how powerful the 


he bomb 


special really 
iat it involves 


problk m I he 


itomi 
bomb 
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Where Installed: On raw materials 
inlet to starch converter. Valve con- 
stantly exposed to corrosive effects of 
hydrochloric acid vapors from con- 
verter, at working pressure of 50 psi, 
280 degrees F. 


Trouble Encountered: Valves formerly 
used needed repairs every 2 to 3 
weeks, and had to be replaced every 
3 to 4 months. Down time for con- 
verters was excessive; valve mainte- 
nance costs ran extremely high. 


Solution and Result: The trouble was 
stopped by installing Crane Ni-Resist 
cast iron gate valves with 18-8 Mo 
Alloy trim. Inspected after giving 19 
months’ service without interruption, 
these Crane valves were still in excel- 
lent working condition. 
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rakeloi lich amatiailtatla-: 


Choose the arrangement 


Just right for you! 


Rock-a-File MODULAR 
—the versatile office furniture. 
Precision-engineered for com- 
plete interchangeability to suit 
your individual taste and per- 
sonal working habits. 

Here is the utmost in comfort- 
able, working efficiency combined 
with smart, modern appearance 
that is economical, too. A com- 
plete Rock-a-File private-office 
interior layout actually costs less 
than a good steel desk, table and 


re 


WRITE TODAY 


for catalog and name 
of nearest dealer 


four-drawer file cabinet com- 
bination. 

Any combination of Rock-a- 
File MODULAR units—desk, 
file, bookcase, waste receptacle, 
typewriter cabinet, corner cabi- 
net and shelf storage cabinet — 
easily connect to companion units 
to best fit your office space. 

Steel construction throughout, 
available in gray or walnut finish 
—also available in wood with 
natural walnut finish. 





ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 


35 East Wacker Drive * Chicago 1, Ill. 











will be. Thus, he can’t gauge in ad- 
vance how thick his walls will have to 
be. If he builds them too thick, his 
construction costs go up; if he builds 
them too thin, he m ome back on¢ 
day and find them blasted to rubble. 
eA Guide—In an attempt to an 
some of these problems, the Feder 
Civil Defense Administration | 
issued a new 164-page manual o 
economic design of lings that 
stand up to an A ib attack. ‘T 
manual is entitled ““Windowless Struc- 
tures; A Study in Blast-Resistant De 
sign.” Copies may be had from th 
U.S. Government Printing Off 
Price is $1. 

The manual i gathering 
together of idea I 
thought up before 
how the dynamic 
blast can be figur 
of a building. 
¢ Big Question—But 
tion that no one except few 
can answer: How strong are present 
dav atomic bombs? 

This factor has t 
designing any kind 
ing. The trouble t’s a top s¢ 
As a result, most ulations today 
have to be based hat is called a 
“nominal” bomb thetical bomb 
equivalent to about 20,000 tons of 
TNT. Whether t A-bombs have 
2 or 200 times thi nal force, no 
body can say. 


msidered 


ibproof build 


in 
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Air Conditioner Tester 


The giant Spiratube (above) will be used 
by General Electric to test self-contained 
air conditioners in the 3 hp. to 10 hp. 
range. The 7-ft. diameter flexible tube 
fastens to the ceiling and is lowered over 
the unit to be tested. It forms a room with- 
in a room around the air conditioner. Flex- 
ible Tubing Corp. of Guilford, Conn., 
which built the unit, calls it the largest 
piece of flexible tubing ever made. 
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... rebounding from 


hard walls and ceilings . 


. disturbs employees . . . 


.. . causing inefficiency .. . 


... and fatigue. 


— 


~~, 


... with an acoustical 


ceiling of\.. . 


Prevent “noise-tension” in your office with 
an Armstrong’s Cushiontone® ceiling. 
Your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor is 
ready to give you full information and an 
estimate with no obligation. For free book- 
let, “How to Select an Acoustical Material,” 


write Armstrong Cork Company, 
5209 Walnut St., Lancaster, Penna. (A) 


ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 





The name to watch in chemicals ‘NEW PRODUCTS 





Betty 


<>, 


Adhesive Saves Mess 


The over-sized pen (above) is a new 
adhesive dispenser called Glu-Pen. Hold 
it vertically and make a dot or two on 
the material to be stuck together. ‘The 
adhesive will dry immediately. There 
no mess, no sticky fin no waste 

Glu-Pen retails for $2.95 (with two 
cartridges of adhesi vhich sounds 
expensive at first glan However, th 
dispenser will last f cars and ecacl 
cartridge contains 00 dots 
can do a lot of sticking together 
took the inventor tw s to come up 
with an adhesive v ould not dr 
out in the cartridge. Additional cart 
ridges are available at 75¢ cach 
e Source: Glu-Pen Corp., 11 West 42 
St., New York 36, N. ¥ 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 


A pearlescent finish for plastics has been 
developed by Bee Chemical Co., 13799 
S. Ave. O, Chicago 33, Ill. It is de 
signed for use on kitchen electric ap- 
pliances. 

* 
RolEas is a paste-wax applier which car- 
ries a 5-Ilb. can of wax wherever it goes. 
It’s designed for floors of 1 
institutions. T'wo flo y-action rollers 
remove wax from the can and transfer 
it to the applying rollers so it can’t get 
all over the baseboard. Price is $16.95 
from M & R Mfg. ¢ 539 Ellicott 

St., Buffalo 2, N. Y 

e 
ie) ae). | ITE Cc H 13 MICA L COM PANY A portable infra-red heat panel for bak- 
ing cnamel, processing wood or poster 
board, and other heating jobs is being 
meecanriet Steuertics o10e. SAneeeeeee introduced by Miskella Infra-Red Co., 
, 7303 Grand Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


irge offices or 


38 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF STANDARD O}L BLOG LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 600 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL 
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Some must watch. some must sleep 


You thought you were worried the day he choked 
on the piece of toast, when he cut his first tooth 
and fretted all night, the day he fell and bumped 
his head. 


What of him if enemy bombers range overhead? 


God willing, that day will never come. If it does, 
his best protection will be an invisible screen. 
You won't see it, but it will be there all right. It will 
be there day and night. Sky-searching, seeking out 
unfriendly approachers to this shore, warning us 
in time for them to be destroyed. Radar. 


The people who make radar are, in peacetime, 
makers of television sets, radios, communications 
equipment. They have taken advantage of the 
unique properties of beryllium copper—its com- 
bination of strength and conductivity, its marvelous 


THE BERYLLIUM 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
CITIES AND TRADE CENTERS 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL 


spring properties, its ready formability—-to make 
their products better and cheaper. They are finding 
even greater use for beryllium copper in the devices 
that are essential to our defense. 


If you are planning for the future, you will want 
to take advantage of the know-how of the world’s 
largest producer of beryllium copper. Berylco 
engineers are now working hand in hand with 
many of the nation’s largest manufacturers. They 
will be glad to work with you, too. Call or write 
our main office today. 


VALUABLE ENGINEERING INFORMATION on 
Beryico beryllium copper is compiled in a series of 
monthly technical bulletins. To make sure your design 
engineers get their copies regularly, drop us a note on 
your business letterhead. 
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THE PHOSPHORUS INDUSTRY: 


New Fields, New Capacity, New Uses 


How a new cleanser gave the West a new industry- 
and started a hunt for new uses for phosphorus. 


\bout all most people know about 
phosphorus is that it’s the part of the 
match that lights a cigarette. Actually, 
safety matches account for a verv small 
fraction of the country’s annual output 
of more than 200,000 tons. Phosphorus 
has hundreds of other uses. In its many 
forms, it’s one of the important ingredi- 
ents of baking powder, soft drinks, and 
synthetic detergents such as Tide, Fab, 
and Surf. And new being 
evolved almost every day, particularly 
in the insecticide and plasticizer fields. 
¢ Shift—Phosphorus is a chemical that 
is derived from phosphate rock, which 

ilso the source of superphosphate 
fertilizer. Until a year or so ago, the 
industry's activities centered in Florida 
and ‘Fennessee, because these states 
contain nearly 40% of the country’s 
rock deposits, and there was plenty of 
cheap power available nearby from the 
Valley Authority in Ten- 


uses are 


Tennessee 
nessee 


70 


But after World War II, demand 
for the element and fertilizer increased 
so fast that the government decided to 
open the vast deposits in the Idaho- 
Montana-Wyoming area. The indus- 
try’s top producers promptly moved 
into the new field. Now, with the 
supply of phosphorus plentiful for the 
first time in years, the industrv is busy 
developing new uses for the element. 
And the West is beginning to reap the 
profits of a big, new industry. 


1. Lure of the West 


Che postwar boom in synthetic de- 
tergents was responsible — for 
sending the industry pioneering into 
the West. Svnthetic detergents con 
tain a “builder” called sodium tripol 
phosphate. This builder, when added 
to the wetting agent, enhances its clean 
ing properties, even in hard water. The 
producers, secking to meet the demand 


largely 


i i iL i a 
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¢ The Big ‘Three—| 
panics, in order of 
Chemical Co., Vict 
and Westvaco Ch 
Food Machinery & 
By the end of the 
annual capacity 
tons out of a total 
tons for the entire 
Westvaco, a pt 
the industrv, built it 
Pocatello, Idaho 
the company has « 
and is now putting 
same site. Monsanto 
the two top produ 
hind in the trek W 
now what 
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With a chair like this... 


good posture can be a pleasure! 


This girl is in love with her Sturgis No. 972 Glidemaster because it 
induces good posture by gentle persuasion rather than by ramrod rigidity. 


There’s no law against a girl sitting correctly comfortably! 


When she sits in her Glidemaster she has full, free spring-back 
action and full, free swiveling. She relaxes on a coil spring seat topped 
generously with foam rubber. Into the small of her 

back snuggles a curved, figure-fitting, foam rubber cushioned, 
flexible backrest* which follows her back in motion to right 

and left. Her weight is properly distributed, her muscles are 
properly supported, she sits erect, she breathes freely. 


That is good posture, painlessly come by! 


Sturgis chairs are engineered for keeps. You can’t sce 
all the quality engineered into a Sturgis chair but it’s there in full 
measure—and because it’s there a Sturgis chair is a long term 
investment in office comfort and efficiency. Today the finest ex- 
ecutive, secretarial, clerical, guest and institutional metal 

chairs are being produced by The Sturgis Posture Chair 

Company, Sturgis, Michigan. 


You can’t see all 

the quality that's 
engineered into 
Sturgis chairs. 


* . 

Ask your Sturgis dealer to demonstrate 
the Follow-Flex back support, an in- 
genious and exclusive Sturgis feature. 





MOSINEE 


Forest Fibres aid sanitation 


i washrooms all over America . . . in 

office buildings, factories, schools, hos- 
pitals, restaurants, passenger terminals, 
public buildings . . . towels made of 
MOSINEE forest fibres are helping mil- 
lions of busy Americans keep healthfully 
Special MOSINEE treatment of 
fibres makes these towels highly absorb- 


clean 


ent, unusually strong when wet, and 
pleasingly soft to the skin . . . to assure 
efficient, economical, satisfying towel 
service. 

Through scientific laboratory controls 
and uniform quality production controls, 
the mills of Mosinee produce specially 
treated fibres for many industries . 
fibres that perform specific functions in 
many products that contribute to modern 
industry and better living. 

Frequently manufacturers find that 
MOSINEE forest fibres provide profit- 
able answers to critical product problems. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO, 


MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres work 
for industry 
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DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Anima! Feed Supplements 


SPECIAL FERTILIZERS 


METAL TREATING 


and Victor are putting all their eggs in 
the Western basket. Monsanto will 
continue to operate its six furnaces 
near Columbia, Tenn., and Victor its 
four at Mt. Pleasant, Fla., and one at 
l'arpon Springs, Fla. But the incentive 
to build new furnaces in this area— 
especially in Tennessee—isn’t so great 
as it used to be, when rock was cheap 
and abundant, and low-cost power was 
available from TVA. 

¢ Reserves—Adequate rock supplies are 
just as important a consideration as 
adequate power and low costs. Both 
Monsanto and Victor have enough rock 
reserve in Tennessee to keep their fur- 
naces going full tilt for at least 20 years, 
but new facilities and new rock reserves 
aren't developed overnight. 


ll. Land of Plenty 


When the government opened up 
the Western phosphate deposits, West 


vaco signed a long-term contract for 


+CONTROLLED HEATING 


TRIPOLY ET AL 
Synthetic 
Detergents and 
other uses 


rock with J. R. §S 

holds on governm 

2,000 acres of 

Monsanto leases rom the gov 

ernment, the stat ind private 

interests. Victor tly from the 

government lease 

government s have no 

t t I ubject to 
While the 


icve lopm«¢ nt, 


These 
terminal date, t 
renegotiation after 
terms are tavoral 
the high cost of n 1 this rugged 
terrain and the insportation 
make the cost del t the furnace 
from $1 to $2 gher than in 
Florida, where the t is level and 
deposits can be n n open pits. 

Chis cheaper would scem 
to be a strong 
with Florida rock nuch as possible 
But the Western 
on the cheaper p the West to 
offset the cheap k of Florida 

Until recently, | la and ‘Tennes- 
scc had it good De they could get 


nking 
ba IKIDE 
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eeeLonger Life, Lower Maintenance! 


When Hytron, Division of CBS, planned its new Danvers, Mass., | 
plant, architects and clients agreed on Reynolds Lifetime 

Aluminum Industrial Corrugated for siding. Low initial cost, long 

life and lowest maintenance were practical factors. But the 

architects—R. P. Systems Engineers—sought a design effect, too. 

So they specified horizontal application. General contractor 

was L. R. Porter Construction Company. 

Both as siding and as roofing (vertically applied) this material 
saves substantially on labor costs. It is light weight, easy to handle... 
workmen like it. In addition, aluminum reflects radiant heat 
... keeps interiors up to 15° cooler in summer and warmer in winter. 

Plan your next construction with this high-strength aluminum 
that never rusts, resists corrosion. 


Specifications: 
Thickness .032” 
j Weight 56 Ibs. per square 
Call Reynolds for literature and technical assistance... offices Corrugations 7/8” deep, 2-2/3” crown to 
° ek ene " ‘ 3 “i ey crown 
in principal cities. Check your classified phone book for our listing Roofing width 35”, coverage 32” 
under “Building Materials,” or write to Reynolds Metals Company, € T Siding with 33-3/4”, coverage 32” 
. . . “* . J u a ua “J ’ 4 
Building Products Division, 2022 South Ninth Street, Lengths 5’, 6’, 7", 9, 10’, 11’, 12 


Louisville 1, Kentucky. 





Military d for 





limit supply, but Reynolds is rapidly expanding aluminum capacity. Rated orders receive priority handling. 


= 


REYNOLDS //#‘n:/ ALUMINUM 
INDUSTRIAL CORRUGATED 
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First Desk-Side Machine for 


Copying any size Office Form! 


New speed for vital procedures— Ordering, Invoicing, Production Control, Accounting, Purchasing, Shipping, etc.! 


Now, for the first time, with remarkable new COPYFLEX 14's greater 
width—20 inches—you copy any office form in seconds! 

What time you save! Employees work better when they get vital 
office papers as needed, not late. COPYFLEX eliminates wasteful manual 
copying, lets you use skilled employees for other duties. What money 
you save! COPYFLEX usually is the lowest cost way to speedily produce 
1 to 100 copies of practically anything written, typed, drawn or 
printed on ordinary translucent paper 

What copy volume you get with COPYFLEX 14! You insert the original 
to be copied along with COPYFLEX sensitized paper. Seconds later the 
original comes back for fast re-inserting, for the machine automatically 
separates it from the COPYFLEX paper. Thus, the same original can be 
rapidly used over and over again. What’ more, COPYFLEX copies are 
exact, free of errors and smudges. Every copy is equally sharp, clean 
and permanent . . . delivered in seconds—flat, dry and ready-to-use. 
No need now for messy inks, masters, stencils, negatives, darkrooms, 
tray developing, or skilled operators! 

Get complete details on the countless ways you can streamline 
your paperwork with COPYFLEX. Mail the coupon now to CHARLES 


BRUNING COMPANY, Inc., Teterboro, New Jersey. Six ic ] ° 


report on Copyflex 


1. COPYFLEX saves life insurance 
company $100,000 yearly via loan 
processing system. 


2. COPYFLEX saves hardware whole- 


20' width eee saler $15,000 annually via order 


invoice system. 


lets you copy even lorge ce 
=2== forms, accounting sheets, \ no fumes so no exhaust ducts 3, COPYFLEX Speeds manufacturing, 
financial statements, sales and ore needed. Thus, COPYFLEX 14 stops errors, for large metal 
Production reports, etc. ... or two is mobile—rolls to any work- fabricator via production control 
ordinary forms at the same time! site in your office. system. 
4. COPYFLEX saves national mer- 
chandiser $25,000 in six months 
° ; ; by cutting clerical work in half, 
Copies even producing invoices on time. 

Sat 5. COPYFLEX reduces clerical billing 
man-hours 50% for major railroad. 
Copies thousands ofter 6. COPYFLEX speeds inserting of ad- 
or forms printed on both 7 y aucands of large or vertising for major newspaper . 
sides by using Bruning’s small, different originals . . . “pays for itself many times over 
exclusive Reflex Film. Zz. average cost is only 2¢ per sq. ft. annually in cost and time saved.” 
*Names on request. 

















™ CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. ==g 
Dept.M 92, Teterboro, N. J. 1 


BRUNING } ( Send me free booklet on CopyrLex 14. § 


(0 Show me CopyYFtex in action (no obli- i 
gation). 
Specialists in copying since 1897 


Company 





Let’s not clean away 
dollars ond man-hours 


with costly, inadequate floor care 


MECHANIZE your floor-cleaning with a 
> COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC! 


Wherever combination-machine-scrubbing 
is the practical solution to the floor- 


cleaning problem, any lesser, slower 
method is wasteful of money and 


a , 
und 2.5 mills 
inting needs of 


power from TVA 
per kwh. But the 
industry,+ atomic p1 ts, and | 
hold uses are strain [VA's rc 
More and more, TVA hav 
resort to steam-g¢ 

e Power Unlimited- 

ever, is the land 


powcr Is concemed 
private utilitic 
probably the 
in the United $ 
Dam, now build 
have four 71,000 
end of next ye 
one of its cust 
continue under 
Power Co. Monsant 
Utah Power & | 
completed new lin 

On the average, th roducers 
will be paying a1 l mills per 
kwh. Just now, TV re about 
the same, but by the time "s new 
steam plants are I 

per kwh. will be m kely. 
e Beating the Freight—With both 
cheap power and abundant rock, the 
Western producers feel they are in a 
good competitive position. Although 
they are far from the major markets 
in the East and Mid t, they are well 
located for the gro r markets of the 
West. But there’s hitch here. The 
phosphorus still has to be shipped long 
distances and the fr t bill is high on 


» Soda Spring 


account of the inf ible nature of 


pone “a A Combination Scrubber-Vac 
yellow phosphorus 


applies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses if re- 
quired, and picks up—all in one operation! 
The machine is simple to operate. It’s self- 
propelled, and has a positive clutch. There are 

no switches to set for fast or slow—slight 





lll. Supply-Demand Balance 


pressure of the hand on clutch lever adjusts 
speed to desired rate. The powerful vac 
performs quietly. Model 213P Scrubber-Vac 
at left, for heavy duty scrubbing of large- 
area floors, has a 26-inch brush spread, and 
cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 


Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac Machines for 

small, vast, and intermediate operations. 

From this complete line, you can 

choose the size that’s exactly right 

for your job. It’s also good to 

know that you can lease or pur- 

chase a Scrubber-Vac, and that 

there’s a Finnell man nearby to 

help train your maintenance oper- 

ators in the proper use of the 

machine and to make periodic 

check-ups. For demonstra- 

tion, consultation, or liter- 

ature, phone or write near- 

est Finnell Branch or Finnell 

System, Inc., 3809 East Street, 

Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices 

in all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


By 


FINMHELL SYSTEM, INC. = — 
[FINNELL | 


Oxnginators of 


Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines 


BRANCHES 


PRINCIPAL 
CHTies 





In solving the supply-and-cost prob- 
lem, producers brought on another, 
more immediate problem: how to utilize 
and sell their growing output. At pres- 
ent, only about 10 lemental phos- 
phorus production ed as such or 
in intermediates lik« chlorides and 
sulfides which go t products | 
insecticides and plast 

So far, peacetime 
itself have been limit 
War Il, almost 100 


phorus were consun 


for phosphorus 
During World 
tons ot phos- 
the military 
liaries and tracer 
id-timer in the 
urth largest pro- 
two-thirds of this 
ynthetic deter 
demand picked 


in smoke screens, in 
shells. TVA itself 
business and still the 
ducer, supplied about 
amount. After the 
gents came along a 
up. Since Korea, military needs have 
stepped up, too. Present military de- 
mands for the beginning July, 
1952, are for 17,000 tons; for the year 
following, 22,000 ton 
Safety matches tak 
yearly of red phosph 
Another form of t 
phorus pentoxide (chart, page 72) is be 
ing used increasingly in the manufac 
ture of special glass, where it imparts 
resistance to hydrofluoric acid and 


ibout 4,000 tons 


iterial, phos 
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Mutual Life 

of New York chooses 
Frigidaire refrigeration for 
giant employee cafeteria! 


In keeping with its policy of providing the most 
pleasant and efficient working conditions for all its 
employees, the Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
installed only the finest of equipment throughout its 
new, 26-story New York skyscraper home. 


25 pieces of Frigidaire refrigeration equipment, for 
instance, solve the dual problem of keeping large 
quantities of food fresh, appetizing and nutritious — 





and beverages fresh and cool—and providing quick, 
efficient service in the employees’ cafeteria as well 


as in the executives’ dining room. 


Frigidaire units refrigerate individual storage rooms 
for meats, vegetables, bakery goods, salads and dairy 


products. Even the garbage is held in a separate re- 

frigerated room until it can be disposed of. F q | G | DA H f —e-] 

For expert help with unique installations such as this, 

or with any refrigeration or air conditioning problem, Dependable Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Products 
call your Frigidaire Dealer or Distributor. Look in eye 

the Yellow Pages of your phone book, or write for Stores, Offices, Institutions and Industrial Plants 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada, Toronto 13, Ontario. Bit a i iia 


Hundreds of Mutual’s employees are daily Bank of Frigidaire quality-built compressors Exterior view of one of the refrigerated food 
served healthful, nourishing meals in this operate dependably and with utmost efficiency storage rooms on the 9th floor, where correct 
modern, streamlined cafeteria—and it's to produce maximum refrigeration at lowest temperatures are constantly kept by precision- 
Frigidaire-equipped! cost. built Frigidaire units! 








RCA Modernphone 


speeds internal communications 


these 3 important 


Here, at last, is real speed in internal com- 
munications—the RCA Modernphone. It’s 
easier to use than your telephone—faster in 
nearly all applications than any other system. 
AnD RCA Modernphone adds efficiency to 
speed, because it cuts the errors that slow up 
administrative routines, 

Here's how: 

1. No more half-messages— Modern- 
phone has no complicated switching which 
often cuts the speaker in half-way through a 
message—cuts him out before he’s finished. 
With Modernphone, the channel is open both 
ways. You hold a normal telephone conversa- 
tion with a standard telephone-type handset. 

2. No more errors due to half-attention 

When you speak to a key man on Modern- 
phone, he gives you his full attention. Con- 
tact is more personal—message seems more 
compelling— Modernphone asks for atten- 
tion—and gets it. 

3. No more half-clear messages — You 
can understand when you hear it over Modern- 
phone. It’s the quality of sound you're used 
to, after years of using your telephone. 
Modernphone doesn’t broadcast your re- 
marks. You'll appreciate Modernphone. It’s 


Name_ 


the method of doing business you know best. 


Find your man in an instant 
No directory, no numbers, no dialing, no 
delay. Just push a button, and you ring your 
man. Arrange your Modernphone system for 
three to 30—or more—stations. Give every 
key man the advantage of Modernphone 
speed. 
Keep switchboard free 

for outside calls 
Modernphone operates independently of 
switchboard, prevents overloading board 
with inside calls, lets you check with key per- 
sonnel while you're talking on an outside wire. 

Try it for speed 

in this free demonstration 

Let the RCA Intercom Distributor show you 
how Modernphone works . . . right at your 
own desk. See if you don’t think it’s the 
fastest intercom system yet. 

Because Modernphone is so simple, the 
demonstration can be set up in your office 
IN MINUTES. Modernphones operate on their 
own battery power or may be AC-operated. 

TRY MODERNPHONE, and compare it with 
any other system for fast installation, fast 
administration. 


Sound Products, Dept. 261, RCA, Camden, N. J 
}) Please arrange a free demonstration of Modernphone 
in my office, without obligation on my part 


[_] Please send me information on Modernphone. 
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RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





kali, and impr t = 
It is used as a del ting agent, and 
in the manufactu f flame-resistant 
hydraulic fluid. 
¢ Main Outlets—Aside from the 
a few other uses, t all cle 
phosphorus (about nds 
phosphoric acid 

Last year, 455,000 t 100 
of phosphoric acid 
phosphorus, and a ilar amoun 
obtained by the DrOcess 


three-quarters of th d made 


} 


r T r iC 
il propert 


re made 


phosphorus went 1emical uses 
Most of the purer grad food-grade 
and pharmaceutical-grade—were used 
this way. 

Outlets for food lc 
acid include soft drinks, baking powder, 
dentifrices. Pharma tical-grade acic 
is used in the | d 
larials and antibiotics 

On the other hand 
process acid gocs 
fertilizer, and al nto 
products where th hnical grade is 
suitable. 


phosphoric 


ost of the wet- 
uperph« sphate 
chemical 


IV. Synthetic Detergents Rise 


Both kinds of acid used in mak- 
ing the widely used polyphosphates, 
but the furnace acid ounts for about 
75%. The wet pro ire vying for 
1 bigger share of the technical-grade 
market, most of the rivalry being 
focused on tripolh t year, about 
600-million Ib. we ade, and this 
year’s output will be about 10% more. 
But processors kn t what happens 
to tripoly depends hat happens to 
the synthetic deterg ibout 
85% of the tripol itput now goes 
into that market. 

In a brief seven 
detergents have come a long way—prac- 
tically from scratch to about 1.7-billion 
Ib. annually. Synthet have made 
their biggest strides in the hard-water 
areas like the Midwest and West. Fu- 
ture gains must in soft-water 
areas like the South 1 New England. 

Then, too, soap 1 a better com- 
petitive position than it has been for a 
»f the tumble in fat- 
and-oil prices last And tripoly 
in’ for even further trouble 
because of: (1) the of liquid syn- 
thetics which require much less builder, 
and (2) the fact that tl 
relatively costly tripoly in detergents 
may be whittled by npetition. 

l'o compensate, synthetics and tripoly 
ire now going after the bar package 
business and industrial markets. This 
month, Procter & Gamble introduced 
its synthetic Zest on a trial scale. 


t Ince 


pan, synthetic 


long time because 


may be 


percentage of 


V. New Roles in Industry 
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As a backstop, tripol 
grooming it for a bigger role in indus- 


producers are 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL PROOUCTION A 


IPA Order M-e0 Schedule A} 
M-80—Laon we OrEm—Aitorme Marr. heading B- 
LOY Provucts 
. nickel alloy. or nickel silver 
Durposes 


“BEARING STAIWLens 
ALLOY. amp wicus: °°" *°0Fative or ornamental 
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zhE3s 


esa steel, 
nickel silver. or ne eek de 
pre bg to the extent that any such 
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inventory on March 1. 1951. or had been 


8nd consideration has 
cones wove Ao: ordered by that person and such order 


ii 


i 
i f 


(@). (D). OF (©) of section 
O ule shall prepare a uae 
Bickel-piating in the manu. ; 4 po (a) the quantities of nickel- 
d assembly of certain Products ng Stainless steel, high nickel alloy 
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i*| 
bebe 


Bs 
ag 


which were 


bitions contained | . . 
Ap adi corer by Dipintn 


Is your product on this long list prohibited 
from using critical materials such as nickel- 
bearing stainless steel? Are you having diffi- 
culty obtaining aluminum or copper? 

If you are, it will pay you to get all the facts 
regarding Sharon ‘430’ Stainless Steel. This 
straight chrome stainless is the best available 
material today for many applications and has 
been used by hundreds of fabricators for 
thousands of products with great success. It 


has many of the qualities that have made stain 
less steel the most sought after metal today er YOU CAN 
Sharon ‘430’ is readily available with few 


restrictions as to end use. The Sharon Steel : 
Corporation has prepared a special booklet CONTINUE WITH 


giving information on Sharon ‘430’. To get 
yours, contact the Sharon office nearest you or 
write direct to Department 2952, Sharon 


y : 

Ss Ic ion, Sh , Pa. Engineeri ; = : 
feel Corporaion, sharon pa. Eaneerng = UB QD araon 30 ' 
\ | 
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If its Realism you want... 
ask for Acatale Plastic 


s 

Whenever point-of-purchase advertising calls 
for realistic product reproduction, display 
men ask for Celanese* acetate sheeting. This 
tough versatile plastic shows excellent heat 
resistance to store window temperatures... 
has less dust-collecting static... is one of the 
easiest materials to work with. 

It can be heat formed, drawn, cemented, silk screened or 
printed .. . available in opaque, translucent and transparent 
colors as wellas clear transparent. Celanese acetate can also be 
metalized, coated or supplied in a variety of surface finishes. 

A Celanese representative can give you complete facts on 
acetate for display and other promotional material. 

Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, Dept. 
129-I, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

In Canada, Canadian Chemical & Cellulose Company, Ltd., 
Montreal and Toronto. 
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try. They figure that plenty more will 
be needed in cannery operations, for 
cleaning of railroad cars and automotive 
vehicles, and for industrial maintenance. 
Another growing application of tripoly 
is in pitch control during wood pulp- 
ing, in order to get lighter colored 
paper stock. 

Even more uses for phosphoric acid 
are being sought to keep both furnace 
and wet processors busy and happy. 
Phosphoric and some of its salts already 
have a foot in the door in the metal 
processing field. Phosphoric, because 
of its noncorrosive nature, is used in 
the bright dipping of aluminum and 
the pickling of stainless steel. In addi 
tion, phosphoric compounds—especially 
those of zinc and iron—are widely used 
in rustproofing processes, in the bond 
ing of paint, and in the cold extrusion 
of metals. 

Still not satisfied, the phosphoric pro- 
ducers are eying a still bigger field— 
the pickling of ordinary iron and steel, 
long the near-exclusive province of 
cheaper sulfuric acid. 
¢ On the Farm—The farm is another 
market of vast potential for phosphoric 
acid products—in animal feed supple- 
ments and in concentrated fertilizer. 
Except for I'VA’s output, this fertilizer 
has been derived almost entirely from 
wet processing. However, the demand 
in the Western states is now so far 
above existing wet-process capacity, that 
Western phosphorus producers prob 
ably will not ignore this competitive 
but immense market near their door 
step. 
¢ Byproducts—The wet processors may 
yet have a top card up their sleeve 
Wet-process acid costs about $10-a-ton 
less to make than that derived from 
the clement. Up to this time, however, 
the expense of concentration and _re- 
moval of metal impurities generally has 
barred it from outlets requiring the 
purer grades. But one of the heavy 
metal contaminants is uranium, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission is willing 
to pav for its recovery. At least two 
producers—Blockson Chemical Co. of 
Joliet, Ill., and General Chemical Divi- 
sion of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
at Claymont, Del.—are now installing 
AE.C-backed uranium-recovery facilities. 
And other producers are sure to come 
in on it. 

More than one Western phosphorus 
producer is researching the possibilities 
of recovering vanadium, which also is 
contained in the Western rock. Already, 
a newly formed combine of Stauffer 
Chemical Co., American Smelting & 
Refining Co., and Kennecott Conve: 
Corp., is building a wet-process plant 
at Salt Lake City to recover both vana 
dium and uranium. But whatever hap 
pens, the phosphorus industry has its 
head, and from now on it will be run- 
ning like mad. 
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What kind of insulation will they use 
in the push-button plant of tomorrow ? 


@ The “automatic plant” of tomorrow 
will be operated round the clock. The 
insulation for vessels and piping must 
be durable enough to reduce or elim- 
inate the phenomenal cost of shut 
downs due to insulation failure. 

This insulation of the future is on 
the market now and you can buy it. 
It’s FOAMGLAS, the only rigid, all-glass 
insulation. FOAMGLAS is a light weight 
block of cellular glass containing mil- 
lions of tiny air bubbles. It will not 
absorb water. It will not transmit 


vapor. When properly instal!ed, FOAM- 
GLAS may be considered impervious 
to the No. | destroyer of ordinary in- 
sulation—moisture. 

If your insulation must operate in a 
corrosive atmosphere, never forget 
that FOAMGLAS has the chemical re- 
sistance of a true, inorganic glass. 
And it contains no organic fillers or 
binders. 

Send the coupon. We'll mail you a 
free sample of FOAMGLAS and a copy 
of our latest booklet. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION * PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


FOAMGLAS 


poco c re rrr nr rr 


Pittsburgh Corning 


Corporation 
Dept. L-92, 307 Fourth Avenve 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


The bes? glass insulation is cellular lease 
glass. The only cellviar glass insu- 
lation is FOAMGILAS. This unique 
material is composed of still air, 
sealed in minute glass cells. It is 
light weight, incombustible, ver- 
minproof, It has unusually high 
resistance to moisture, chemicals 
and many other elements that 
cause insulation to deteriorate. 


of FOAMGLAS and 


Please send me, without obligation, a sample 

your FREE booklets on the use of FOAMGLAS for: Normal Temperature 
Commercial, Industrial and Public CO Refrig d$ Oo 
Piping and Process Equipment () 


Ruildi 











BROWNHOIST 


ALSO BUILDS BETTER BUCKETS 


Engineering principles that have made Brown- 

hoist the leader in the heavy materials han- 

dling field have also made Brownhoist’s 

Specially Engineered Buckets famous. 

Brownhoist Buckets, designed for specific 

jobs, handle the toughest materials 

handling problems with ease. Rail- 

roads, steel! mills, and dock 4 \ 

operators who are loading or 

unloading coal, ore, slag, or 

other bulk materials will 

find it pays to discuss : .* 
Sh Be 


INDUSTRIAL BROWN 


their bucket requirements 
with Brownhoist 
Engineers. 














Brownhoist Link Type Buckets speed materials 
handling with boat unloaders, traveling bridge 
cranes, fast plants and similar heavy duty 
materials handling equipment. 














Brownhoist builds Rope Reeve, Power 
Wheel and Link Type Buckets for every 
purpose. They take deep, full capacity 
bites that move more materials per lift. 


BROWNHOIST BUILDS BETTER CRANES 
INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION * BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, San Francisco, Chicago; 
Canadian Brownhoist, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec ¢ AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, 
Houston, Los Angeles 











Spreading Oil 
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eye future 


market more and more as 
bulk carriers on Lakes give up 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





or CoLleaguee on ‘pllsnsuitinnia Pilidiindad <<. 


There is a saying that is as famous as it is erroneous. 
It is the one about the better mousetrap. The fact is 
that if anyone develops a new, improved mousetrap 
he has to beat his own path to people’s homes. In 
other words, he has to sell if he is to prosper. In selling 
the more effective trap, it should be realized, he has 
rendered a service not only to himself and to his 
employees, but also to the buyer. 

Revere thinks this is a good time to point out that 
salesmen render service to customers, and to give 
some thought to the functions 
and values of salesmanship. If 
by salesmanship we mean every- 
thing that influences sales, then 
of course we must include ad- 
vertising and many other fac- 
tors. However, except in the case 
of a product sold by mail, all the 
elements in salesmanship lead up 
to a single point, the contact be- 
tween a salesman and a custom- 
er or prospect. During that 
interview, the salesman takes 
advantage of all that has been 
done previously to help him. 

Why do people buy from one 
man rather than another, from 
one company instead of an- 
other? Revere has discovered 
through long experience and observation that loyal 
customers are created and held when the salesman 
and those back of him take a sincere and informed 
interest in the buyer’s welfare. In Revere this may 
mean recommending and selling a less expensive 
alloy if it will serve as well as a more expensive one. 
Or it may involve suggesting use of an extruded 
shape, costing more per pound than plain bar, but 
saving important sums by reducing costly machining 
operations. And so on. 

It is easy to recognize that such activities come 
under the head of “service.” They are also a part of 
salesmanship, which renders other services as well. It 
is a service, we feel, to tell people about products, 
what they are, what they will do, what benefits they 
offer, how much they cost, how they should be speci- 


fied, when they can be delivered. It is also a service 
to offer solutions to problems. In rendering such ser- 
vices, a salesman needs much more than a price list. 
He must have a firm background, derived from edu- 
cation, training and experience in his industry, and 
in addition must be able to discuss intelligently and 
constructively the problems of the people he serves. 
A sales force thus equipped, such as Revere has, can 
give directly or through the company’s engineering 
service a kind of collaboration that is valuable but 
is not billed. If buyers had to 
dig out all the facts they need 
without the assistance of sales- 
men, American industry and the 
general public as well would be 
greatly hampered in seeking the 
best values obtainable. 

The salesman is part of a 
great team that has given this 
country more prosperity and 
standards of living higher than 
ever enjoyed anywhere else in 
the world. Other factors in 
achieving this amazing result 
include inventiveness, better 
design and engineering, faster 
and more economical produc- 
tion, the skills of management 
and factory employees, the edi- 

torial and advertising contributions of the thou- 
sands of helpful American publications. While we 
give credit to all these elements, let us not forget 
that productive capacity is increasing constantly, and 
that to move larger volumes of goods more capable 
salesmen and more effective salesmanship will be 
necessary. In the future, we believe the salesman who 
serves as well as sells will become more and more 
important, for only through sales can factories and 
employees be kept busy. Whenever and whatever you 
buy, remember that you can always find salesmen 
who, like those who serve the Revere customers, con- 
sider the best interests of their clients as carefully as 
their own. So we suggest you take your suppliers’ 
salesmen into your confidence, and permit them to 
serve you fully. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 

Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

SEE REVERE'S “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 











Scripts are typed on special large-letter 
machines built by Underwood Corp. 


is a memory aid for actors and speakers developed by Fred 
Barton (sitting), Hubert Schlafly (center), and Irving Kahn. 


2 Proofreaders check over scripts, make 


pencil. 


TELEPROMPTER 


last-minute changes in 


A Business Is Built on Forgetfulness 


A Shakespearean actor, a television 
announcer, and a speaker at a business- 
men’s lunch all have one thing in com- 
mon: Each is haunted by the’ lurking 
fear that he'll forget his lines. 

Chis fear has needled the human race 
ever since stages and rostrums were first 
invented. Prompting devices, conse- 
quently, are about as old as the theatre 
itself. There have been all kinds—from 
the time-honored prompter who stands 
offstage with a script to a tiny radio 
that clips under the actor’s lapel. One 
of the latest arrivals on the scene 
is a gadget called TelePrompTer. 
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This is an electronic device that rolls 
the actor’s or speaker’s text, typed in 
oversize letters, over a screen hidden 
from the audience’s view (pictures). 
TelePrompTer has leaped to fame 
and fortune in the past six months. Be- 
hind it, headquartered in New York 
City, is a booming one-year-old com- 
pany called TelePrompTer Corp. 
e Beanstalkk—The outfit was incor- 
porated in July of last year. It started 
out in an office measuring roughly 10 ft. 
by 20 ft., now occupies some 3,000 
sq. ft. of office space on New York’s big- 
time Park Avenue. The parts for its 


machine are made b 
but TelePrompTe: 
sembling in a good 
York’s entertainment 

I'he company ha 
offices in Washington 
plans to open anoth 
Chicago. In addition 
or plans to establish « 
Rio de Janciro, Sao P. 
Tokyo. As soon as it 
financial exchange prol 
operations in Europe 
well. 
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TURNING 


IDEA-PLASTICS 





Fingers molded of Du Pont nylon 


handle dishes with care, stand caustic solutions 


be RA ke» 


The manufacturers of this dishwash- 
ing machine have applied assembly 
line techniques of mass production 
to washing dishes. It was made pos- 
sible with the help of Du Pont nylon 
plastic. 

Their engineers designed a ma- 
chine with a conveyor belt that car- 
ries the dishes under a hood where 
they are sprayed first with fresh 
water to wash off loose food, then a 
caustic solution to dissolve grease, 
rinsed, sterilized with scalding water, 
and air dried. The problem was find- 


ing a material for the conveyor that 
would stand up under these condi- 
tions. 

The answer proved to be injec- 
tion-molded parts of Du Pont nylon 
mounted on brass tie rods so that no 
metal touches the dishes. The parts 
link together to form a continuous 
belt of “‘fingers’’ that hold the dishes. 

Every step of the way, Du Pont 
nylon is excellent for the job. Be- 
cause nylon is resilient, it will not 
chip or scratch china or glassware. 
Yet nylon is tough and virtually un- 
breakable in normal use. It with- 
stands food acids, caustic detergent 
solutions and temperatures up to 
250°F. Also, the conveyor tie rods 
are fitted with molded nylon rollers 
that permit smooth operation with- 
out lubrication. 

Perhaps the many valuable prop- 
erties of Du Pont nylon plastics can 
help you improve or develop a prod- 
uct. For further information on nylon 


and other Du Pont plastics, write 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Polychemicals Dept., 159B, 
Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
7 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, lilinois 
845 E. 60th Street, Los Angeles 1, California 
— 





@EC, u, $, pat. OFF 


080% Anniversary 


Better Things for Better Living 
«+ through Chemistry 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


PLASTICS * CHEMICALS 








in the new 


Smith- 
Corona 


OFFICE TYPEWRITER 


so many exclusive 


ar he 


PAGE GAGE takes the ae 
out of page-end typing! 


This one “luxury typing” feature 
alone can save retyping hundreds 
of letters each month. That's because 
PAGE GAGE tells you when you are 
2% inches from the bottom of the 
page—and keeps telling you how 
much space is left, right to the very 
end! See it demonstrated. 


@rvrinc SHORT CUTS! 


Time & Trouble Savers! 
Get your free copy of this 24- 
page, pocket-size brochure 
packed with practical typing 
methods, tips and shortcuts, 


Call 


coy Smith-Corona 


Dealer or Branch Office 


tc — ae — TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 
conede and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
siso of tomo a ; Smnith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Add- 
ing Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 
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3 When scripts have been prepared (page 84), they leave 


as es 


lelePrompTer Corp.'s 
I 


offices, head for public hall or studio where they'll be used. 


5 Technicians check synchronizer that 
runs two scripts at same speed. 


speaker 


6 Before the broadcast, a TV 


takes a practice run with the promp- 


TelePrompTer: From Idea to Booming Business 


(Story starts on p. 84) 


The story of TelePrompTer Corp. 
goes back about four years. It started 
as an idea in the head of Fred Barton, 
an actor in the Broadway play “Mr. 
Roberts.” 

As Barton originally saw it, the big 
demand for such a prompting device 
would come from movie and television 


studios. Hollywood and TV actors are 
faced by a continuous turnover of 
script material that—in the absence of 
some kind of cueing setup—has to be 
laboriously memorized 

Actually, it now turns out that al- 
most anybody who talks, acts, Or sings 
to the public is a potential customer 
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4 In the studio, an operator rolls the script. 


When he has finished, roll will be 


mounted in viewer—much like a reel of movie film. 


ters. They’re placed so that cameras won’t pick them up. 


If the speaker is skillful, 


televiewers will think he’s talking from memory or ad libbing. 


for TelePrompTer. The company now 
sees its biggest future market, in fact, 
in the field of business speaking. 

But Barton had no inkling of this 
when he started out. He took his idea 
to the place where he thought his mar- 
ket would be—Hollywood. 
¢ Backers—Barton met with no en- 
thusiasm until he tackled two 20th 
Century Fox executives—Hubert J. 
Schlafly, Jr., and Irving Kahn. They 
liked the looks of TelePrompTer even 
though their company didn’t. 
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Barton, Schlafly, and Kahn teamed 
up on the project. When “Mr. Rob- 
erts” closed, Barton stepped down off 
the stage and devoted full time to de- 
velopment work on the TelePrompTer. 
He’s now president of the company. 
Kahn stayed with 20th Century Fox for 
a year, then quit to be a full- time vice- 
president under Barton. Schlafly, also 
a vice-president, works for Fox, puts in 
only part time for TelePrompTer. 

° Development— It took the three men 
almost two vears—as well as most of 








Why Corrosion Costs You 
More Than Wrought Iron... 
= you see a pipe repair 
job © 


economy 


Ch in vrogress, the 


Sf er of using dur- 
able materia! becomes obvi- 
ous. Original installations 
are quickly made by 
pipe fitters. But repairs ¢ i. 
call for hours eP> , of work 
by as many as five crafts: pipe 
fitter 


penter a, : 


painter @{-.. 


, mason ii , Car- 
d 2 
plasterer H, 

K. 
Thousands of users in every 


industry ews 3 are 


finding the profitable vi 
answer in Byers Wrought 
Iron pipe ys . They know 
that ‘‘cost per year of service”’ 
is the only true measure 
& of economy. Service 
records have proved that 
Byers Wrought Iron pipe 
4 is still good after serv- 
ing three or four times longer 
eS . in areas where Mg 
seit pipe has failed. | 


Write for details o . 
A. M, Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pe. 


BYERS 


WROUGHT IRON 
PIPE 





SLIPPING ACCIDENTS 
THAT STEAL PROFITS 


A. W. ALGRIP—Unique Abrasive 
Rolled Steel Floor Plate--is Non- 
Slip, Even on Steep inclines! 


2 


Tough, abrasive grain—the same 
type used in grinding wheels—is 
rolled as an integral part of A. W. 
ALGRIP’s upper portion. 

Result: No more costly, dangerous 
slipping accidents due to slippery 
floor plate. 


This magnified section of A. W. 
ALGRIP shows the even distribution 
of abrasive grain that puts hun- 
dreds of safety brakes in every 
footstep. ALGRIP retains its non- 
slip qualities for a lifetime, because 
as the surface wears, new abrasive 
porticles are constantly exposed. 


Tough, rolled steel mokes A. W. 
ALGRIP stronger than other abra- 
sive floorings. It withstands severe 
abuse without cracking or breaking 
—can be used in thinner sections 
without reducing load carrying 
capacity. And it needs no main- 
tenance. Mail coupon today 
for our free, 8-page, fully 
ilustrated booklet AB. 


A.W. ALGRIP ===) 


ABRASIVE ROLLED STEEL FLOOR PLATE =/ 
Product of 


i 
ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 4 
Conshohocken, Pennsylvania i 
Over 125 Yeors of Iron and Stee! Making Experience r 
Gentlemen: i 
| am interested in preventing slipping acci- i 
dents. Please send me full details of non-slip 
A. W. ALGRIP Abrasive Rolled Stee! Floor # 
Plate. : 
§ 
I 


Nome 





Compan 





ee eS ee 
Other products: PERMACLAD Stoinless Clad a 
A.W. SUPER-DIAMOND Floor Plate « 

=m Sheets + Strip + (Alloy and Special Gro me fs 





“... TV and Hollywood ate 
the machines up as fast as 
they were turned out o 


TELEPROMPTER starts on p. 84 


their savings—to get from idea to fin- 
ished product. ‘They ran exhaustive tests 
and surveys to get the right kind of 
paper, ink, and lighting for the moving 
script. These factors turned out to be 
as important as the size of the type in 
making the text legible at a distance. 

Underwood Corp. developed a spe- 
cial jumbo-size typewriter—called Video- 
printer—to turn out large lettering for 
the scripts. For normal studio opera- 
tions, the letters are high. For 
closer viewing, where the machine can 
be set up on a desk or rostrum, letters 
are 3 in. There is also a special 14-in. 
size for distances over 35 ft. or for peo- 
ple with subnormal vision. 

Another idea that Barton and his 
associates cooked up was a synchronizer 
to keep three or four viewers running 
the same script at the same speed. With 
this device, an actor or speaker can let 
his glance wander naturally, pick up his 
lines at several points around the room. 
Ihe average television soap opera now 
uses four viewers, placed strategically 
around the studio. 
¢ Sellout—When TelePrompTer had 
reached this stage, it was ready for the 
market. It proved to be a hot item. 
Previous prompting devices had been 
too cumbersome, or too slow to catch a 
performer’s brief moment of panic be- 
fore he got back on the track again. 
With TelePrompTer, a performer can 
relax with assurance that his lines will 
be in view when he wants them. 

TV and Hollywood ate the machines 
up as fast as Barton, Schlafly, and Kahn 
could turn them out. TelePrompTer 
Corp. already had more business than 
it could handle when it got two big 
plugs this year. 
¢ Two Salesmen—The first plug came 
from Arthur Godfrev, radio and TV 
singer, master of ceremonies, and jack- 
of-all-trades. Since TelePrompTer had 
been introduced, Godfrey had been one 
of the company’s most enthusiastic cus- 
tomers. He had also been one of the 
gadget’s most proficient users; few peo- 
ple outside the studio knew he was de- 
pending on anything but memory to 
master his lines. Then, one night, he 
had the TV cameras turned on his Tele- 
PrompTer and proceeded to explain 
how it worked 

The second plug came from ex-Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover. TelePrompTer 
Corp. set up its machines free of charge 
at the Republican convention this July, 
for publicity. While speaking over TV, 
Hoover decided to ad lib for a few 
minutes. TelePrompTer operators, con- 





sequently, stopped the 
had left off, waited for him to pick it 
up again. Hoover wasn’t familiar with 
the machine, and when he finished his 
impromptu remarks and saw that the 
TelePrompTer had stopped, he yelled 
to the operators—with millions of peo- 
ple watching—to start it up again. 

These two incident put the Tel 
PrompTer in the public eye. meager 
the machine had been pretty much of : 
trade secret. Other actors and speakers 
hadn’t wanted anyone to that 
their glibness stemmed from an artifi- 
cial device. 

There has been ne unfay 

publicity, too. Pr ting 
this kind can sometimes be more of a 
nuisance than a boom—as presidential 
candidate Eisenhoy ound out last 
week. Speaking at the American Lé 
gion convention in New York, Eisen 
hower had occasion t rav from his 
prepared text. (He wasn’t using a 
TelePrompTer, but a similar device 
made by a competi wutfit.) A few 
minutes after Eisenhower started ad 
libbing, the prompt perator dis- 
covered that Fis ver had come 
back to the orig text and was 
roughly paralleling i his own words. 
By the time operat ind speaker got 
together again, two-tl of the speech 
had gone by. 
e Industry Moves In—Once 
PrompTer moved out from behind the 
TV cameras, the company began to get 
orders from industry. Speakers at busi- 
ness conventions, company traiming ses- 
and the like its possibilities 
and started trving it out 

TelePrompTer was used to advan- 
tage during the June-July steel strike 
this vear. Steel an xecutives 
used the device in p nting industrv’s 
case to the public via TV. In spite of 
last-minute chang hat would have 
foiled any attempt to memorize a 
speech, most of the TelePrompTered 
statements went off smoothly 
¢ Biggest Market—TelePrompTer Corp. 
is now deluged with industry speaking 
jobs. In this field, th sees its 
biggest expansion pt 

lo put some st 
hind this theory, Bart 
big hotels in New 
werages thr 


script where he 


know 


orable 


devices of 


Tele- 


sions, 


ompany 
bilities 
tical weight be- 

s checked 10 

Each of these 
hotels mventions or 
meetings a day 
given. On the basi 
this would mean 7 0tential Tele- 
Promp Ter custom ear in these 
New York hotels Figure in other 
cities ind you’re in 
big business 

TelePrompTer C hopes to have 
public speaking franchises in all major 
U.S. cities by the end of the year. If 
the compan) ’s thinki is correct, in- 
dustry’s use of its wa. Fa will make 
TelePrompTer’s movie and TV busi- 
ness look like small potatoes. 


it h speeches are 


five-day week, 


across the countr\ 
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The GATX tank car fleet, designed arid butlt for 
safe_shipment.of bulk liquids,.now has more. than 
44,000 cars serviced and maintained in General 
“American’s own shops. 


The GARX-URTX refrigerator car fleet of more 
than 11,000 cars continues-to-earry-perishables te 
market swiftly and economically. 


Railroads and shippers find that GAEX-DF (damage- 
free) box cars set new records for safe transportation 


~of fragile products. 


--When-you-+use General American's leasing facilities, yorish no-eapital. You-tuse the specialized 


GENERAL AMERICAN’S 


LEASING FAC 


New fisets of Trans-Flo cars, the sanitary cov- 
ered hopper_cars, carry flour.and dry chemicals. 
Besides eliminating contamination, they save cost 

~~ of individual packages. : 
—Tank farm facilities of General American Tank 
_Storage Terminals have been increased by the addi- 
tion of a big new terminal at Chicago. Now five major 


~——-markets=Carteret, N. J, (Porrof New York); Good- 
__ hope, La, (Port of New Orleans), Houston and Corpus 


Christi, Tex., plus Chicago, Ill.—offer all the modern 


~equipmént you want. ~ 





t required for up-to-date 


a F 


methods of shipping and storing and you get all the advantages of private ownership. 


‘GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 


~~ District Offices’ Burfalo © Cievetand » Dallas’ Detroit © H6USton * Los Angeles re 
New Orleans * New York * Pittsburgh * St. Lauis * San Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa * Washington 








HEADQUARTERS 
FOR HEAVY STEEL 
FORGINGS 


PRESSURE 
VESSELS 


PRESS 


CYLINDER 


AND 


Whatever your needs for 
heavy steel forgings in in- 
dustry, Midvale can assure 
you of the finest in crafts- 
manship, precision and ulti- 
mate performance. Whether 
it is weldless gear rings 
for turbine speed reduction 

. cylinders for hydraulic 
presses . . weldless high- 
pressure vessels for oil refin- 
ing, gas reactions and steam 
generation or hardened and 
ground steel rolls for cold 
rolling carbon and alloy 
steel, stainless steel, alumi- 
num, copper, brass, zinc, 
foil, paper, linoleum, plas- 
tics and rubber .. Midvale 
engineers can help you de- 
sign them. Midvale crafts- 
men, with the most modern 
equipment, will build them 
to your most exacting speci- 
fications. Put your heavy 
forging problems in our 
hands. 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY 
WICETOWN, PHILADELPHIA 48, PA 
Ofices: New York, Chicage, 
Pittsbergh, Wasbingies, 
Cleveland, San Francisce 


KA 


MIDVALE 


PRODUCERS OF FORGINGS, ROLLS 


RINGS, 


CORROSION AND HEAT 


RESISTING CASTINGS 





LIKE EVERYONE ELSE 





Pop rests his weary dogs, while Mom cooks dinner, 
Carrol Ann pulls out folding dining table that . - - 
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Earl Guthridge is an engineer-superintend- 
ent of pipeline construction; wife Ruth 


does office work for same company. He commutes to work from 
trailer home in a company jeep. She uses family car. 


+. 


The Guthridges tried renting found trailer far more homelike. With parents at work, 15-year-old 


BUT REAL HOME homes in their travels, finally 


This year an estimated 1,850,000 


They're Tricky Things to Sell 


. - - Seats family of three comfortably, could 
cope with two guests in a pinch. 
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Americans are living in homes on 
wheels. Herded into one super-lot, the 
trailer coaches or mobile homes (to the 
industry), or trailers (to everyone else), 
would make up the fifth or sixth largest 
city in the nation. It’s hard to say 
which, for the trailer population is be- 
lieved to be jumping 175,000 a year. 
Ihe vast majority of trailer dwellers 
are servicemen or defense and construc- 
tion workers. When they finish an 
assignment or a job, they pack up the 
family and roll to the next berth. 
¢ Promoted Toy—The trailer really 
started to mushroom during the war 
when it was transformed from a toy 
into a home. Back in 1930 the indus- 
try grossed $1.3-million. By 1939 it 


Carrol Ann tidies up the “house,” and sweeps the portable porch. 


climbed to $17-million. This year, signs 
point to something like $280-million. 
This startling growth has been 
paralleled by the sharpness of the 
change in the trailer’s function and 
design. Prewar, when the trailer was 
largely a vacation and hunting-fishing 
gadget, it was likely to be about 16 ft. 
long and practically primitive inside. 
Today, 27 ft. is standard length, with 
lots of models running up to 40 ft. Liv- 
ing quarters are luxurious, with radiant 
heat, full bathrooms, refrigerators, and 
even built-in television. 
¢ Barriers—Like some prehistoric mon- 
sters, trailers have tended to lose mo- 
bility as size increased. That’s partly be- 
cause the states have assorted limita- 
tions which bar outsize models. Mostly, 
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‘...@ trailer is likely to sit 


Why is a visit to from several months to two 


years in a single spot .. .” 


our plant SO ROLLING HOMES starts on p. 90 


‘ 7 7? } though, the trailers have stayed put 

impressive b | simply because their owners wanted 
; them to. 

4 When a trailer is used as a home, it’s 


Clients who call on us almost invari- : 
likely to sit from several months to two 


ably become customers for Lake Erie 
years in ¢ spot S 
Hydraulic Presses... repeat customers years ina single spot. And most trailer 
i LD ; are semi-permanent homes. The Trailer 
eventually. This includes the great names : . 
vaiiene ) Coach Manufacturers Assn. figures that 
in industry as well as hundreds of ae es 
MEE J only 3% of sak for vacation and 
ae ef companies. travel) are really migratory. The rest 
Naturally, we tried to put our finger , break down: 27 to service personnel, 
on the reason: 63% to workers, 4% to retired people, 
Could it be the remarkable variety of and 3% for busii or display pur- 
presses we manufacture (3,500 designs poses. All these are nsidered semi 
in capacities from 5 to 22,000 tons)... permanent. 
the incredible know-how of our plant Dealers in Indiana (which with 
. . . . . ¢ } ] | 
in economically building this wide- a Illinois, and California —- 
range of equipment... or could it be the up t we ae oF the gong break 
: ~ . s urrent sale wn into 60% I 
obvious interest of our entire staff in ee a YL 
ee - re manent homes, 30% to transient work 
customer problems and their solutions? : or , 
It is probably a combinati f th ers, and 10% to retired people 
Be y Annee i a “ ese e New Setup—Spread of the trailer 
as well as other fun: amental values that home has brought the industry a whollh 
make the Lake Erie organization and new sales organization. It is centered 
Lake Erie equipment so appealing to around the trailer sales lot. High priest 
our visitors. Won't you visit us to see of the lot is a nev nd of salesman, 


for yourself? It will be a real pleasure | H mostly bred out of auto dealing by real 
; estate. Generally, h in one trailer 
on the lot, for trailermen tend to be real 
enthusiasts 


to welcome you. 


BELOW: This 3000 ton Lake Erie Hydraulic | ' 
Press was the first one developed in this } Che trailer salesn 
country - “ =< a > — a bit screwier than st That’s be 
: other tal’ sieusaeed te tak 

Erie. teh eae ‘designed Lehe Erie cause of the trad About thre« 
presses have been purchased by every plant fifths of all sales in trade-ins—and 
utilizing hydraulic presses in this new proc- that doesn’t necessa mean a nice 
ess on a production basis. tidy deal of one trail yr another. The 
buver is likely to off nything from a 
used sofa to Junior ttered bicvcl 
and Pop's old guitar as part of the pur 
chase price. 

e Case History—Take the case of Fd- 
ward Turner, wh 1 lot outside 
Anderson, Ind. In r deals, ‘Turner 
has accepted in trade jewelry, type 
writers, tires, photog hic equipment, 
an ice cream machine and several cows. 
A rival, up the road, his best recent 
deal included an electric razor and a 
shotgun. 


LAKE ERIE Turner is fairly typical of the new 

breed of salesmen. He’s 34, lives with 

ENGINEERING CORP. his wife and two kids in a trailer on 
MANUFACTURERS OF the lot. Many salesmen own their own 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES & SPECIAL MACHINERY lots: others, like Turner, work for 
* . , . wy 


business seems 


6 » on chains. 
ne Seno Sat Siete Turner operates one of the 16 trailer 
700 Woodward Ave., Buffalo 17, N.Y. sales lots which are owned by the Jones 
District Offices in NEW YORK, CHICAGO and DETROIT Auto Co. of Indianapolis. He’s paid 
Representatives in Other Principal Cities in the , > Ol 
Gutied Soanee end Peretan Caunseies by means of salary, erg and 
Manufactured in Canada by Canada Iron Foundries Ltd. bonuses. How much he gets, he’s not 
LAKE ERIE @ saying. The average in the business is 
probably somewhere between $5,000 
LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES are available in any size... standord, modified and special designs — and $10,000 a vear 
horizontal and vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing wage 4 or cae } $ 
—Vuleanizing — Laminating —Stereotype Molding —Die Casting — Briquetting — Baling — Special Purpose. rurner’s lot is in a choice spot on 
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How MODERN REFRIGERATION serves the 


pharmaceutical industry 


CAN IT HELP YOU TOO? 








As in many industries, pharmaceu- 
tical production demands rigid con- 
trol of temperature and humidity in 
almost every operation from experi- 
mental laboratory to finished prod- 
uct. Without such control, it is doubt- 
ful that many of today’s wonder 
drugs could be made at all. 


Ingredients handled are so sensi- 
tive that even the slightest changes 
affect their behavior. For example: 
production suffered within an hour 
after a recent enforced shutdown of 
the air conditioning system in a well- 
known plant. In some operations, 
batch scales create toxic dust, gas 
and vapors. These must be drawn off 
by ventilators. Materials placed in 


“FREON” SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


kettles are heated, agitated, cooled. 
Others are subjected to treatment in 
quick-freezing chambers at 40°F. be- 
low zero. And throughout every in- 
tricate step, temperature and hu- 
midity are held constant through the 
use of modern refrigeration. 

Look into air conditioning and re- 
frigeration. Both have countless in- 
dustrial applications that help step 
up production . . . lower costs .. . 
maintain quality . . . prevent errors 
... boost morale . . . increase profits. 
Your engineers may have several 
practical suggestions right now. Dis- 
cuss the subject with them. And 
when the time comes to choose equip- 
ment... consider the merits of ma- 


chines operated with “‘Freon”’ refrig- 
erants.These refrigerants are safe . . . 
nonflammable, nonexplosive, virtu- 
ally nontoxic, and their purity also 
insures economical performance of 
the system over a long period of time. 


For additional information on how 
refrigeration may help you, write for 
booklet: ““How Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Benefit Industry.’’ 
E.I.du Pontde Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
“Kinetic” Chemicals Division, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 
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080% Anniversary 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











Color 


. INTENSE COLORS 
WRITTEN WITH 
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who uses colored pencils... 


Colorbrite, with feather-touch pres- 
sure, assures distinctive brilliance. 


for every clerk 
who reads color notations... 


Colorbrite reads easier, on colored 
poper, under fivorescent light 


for every boss 

who wants clear records... 
Colorbrite is smearpreet—wetpreef — 
fadeproef 


— and Guaranteed 
not to break in normal vse. 


Ask your friendly stetioner fer Colerbrite. 
Aveileble in 24 high-visibility colers. 


EDERMARD 


FADER =» 
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Highway 9, but he has one competitor 
right across the road and several others 
not far off. It doesn’t bother him, 
though. He says trailer buyers love to 
shop around and the Anderson trade 
area includes about 100,000 people. 
Generally, he has a dozen or so trailers 
lined up for inspection in his crushed 
stone “store.” 

Ihe shopping tends to the distaff 

side, with the accent on how the drapes 
match and how efficient is the kitchen. 
Mere husbands discuss things like price, 
but wives want to go over every inch of 
the potential ambulatory home. If the 
little lady wants something changed, 
she gets her way. ““The price of a daven- 
port can’t hold up a $5,000 sale,” 
Turner points out. 
e Price Tag—That $5,000 tag is about 
median for the trade. The smallest 
home trailers can be had for $2,800, 
the largest standard jobs for $7,500. If 
you want a custom job with gold plated 
bedsprings, the price can bounce right 
off the roof. 

The trend lately is all toward the 
larger models, including the 38 ft. and 
40 ft. jobs that may contain a living 
room, two bedrooms, kitchen, and a 
bathroom with tub and shower. All this 
for the average trailer family of two and 
a half persons 
¢ The Terms—The standard 27-footers 
are still the best trade-ins. The trading 
follows a general pattern. A trailer loses 
about 10% of its value in the first 
month. After that, depreciation is 
rather small if the “house” has been 
well kept up. 

Financing is something of a_head- 
ache to the dealers, Turner says, noting 
how easily an unpaid-for trailer can 
wing its way across state lines. Nor- 
mally, the downpayment is one-third 
of the price, but that includes trade-in. 
The remaining two-thirds is paid off in 
five years, with local loan people doing 
the financing. On new trailers, the in- 
terest rate is 6%, on used trailers, it’s 
salt 
C Oo. 
¢ Few Skips—Trailer dealers spend a 
good deal of time quaking for fear cus- 
tomers will run out of reach of the 
bailiff. The five-year payoff period adds 
to their shakes. A lot of dealers won- 
der what happens if good times don’t 
last for the full five years. A lot of 
paper, endorsed by the dealers, could 
come home to roost in a depression. To 
date, these fears have been groundless. 
Industry figures put the loss ratio at less 
than 0.16%, a figure small enough to 
strain even a statistician’s eye. 

Dealers are lulled, too, by excellent 
business. Official trade sources believe 
that business for all of 1952 will just 
about double the $142-million run up 
in the first half. A lot of dealers, Ed 
Turner among them, are more opti- 
mistic, pointing to the fact that second- 
half 1951 topped the first half com- 





fortably. Turner thinks he’ll beat last 
year by about 3( 

¢ Park Problem—\i 

than 150 trailer ufacturers, 3,000- 
odd dealers, and millions of customers 
are agitating for tter trailer 
They're getting 1 t There are 
already some 7,5 
variously developed individuals, com 
munities, and go\ ental units. Most 
of them are gettins tter all the time. 
This is essential t growth of the 
industry. As the t be 
stationary, its utilities and 
facilities increas« 
must have water ele 
with adequate wwe fa 
better parks also offer playground 

dens, and concrete platforms that 
come “front porch 

¢ Regulations—O: ecialtv of the in- 
dustry’s organizatic the preparation 
of model regulations for parks. ‘These 
are winning incré icceptance for 
enforcement b 


inwhile, the more 
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slong 


The 


mmunities Ed 
lurner and his f ilesmen happily 
view this as a har! f more sales 

¢ Dealer Business— Those inci- 
dentally, will be made almost entirely 
by Turner colleagues. Ac- 
cording to the T’ra Coach Manufac- 
turers Assn., mak sold only 500 
trailers directly in 1951. The rest of the 
67,000 total was handled by dealers. 
Bulk sales may rise a bit in 1952, but 
they'll still be less than 1% 
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Oil Tank Goes A’Roving 


Standard Oil of Ohio moved this 420,000- 
gal., 96-ton oil tank, and three other giants, 
half a mile to new plant at Columbus, 
Ohio. Jacks hoisted the tanks onto dollies 
for the trip. At destination, tanks were 
placed on blocks of ice which melted, low- 
ering tank onto foundations without need 
for jacks. 
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Invest in 
better methods 
for guaranteed 
returns 


Automatic Bar and Chucking Machines * Precision Boring Machines 
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Lucas Horizontal Boring, Drilling and Milling Machines 
New Britain +GF+ Copying Lathes 








THE NEW BRITAIN GRIDLEY MACHINE DIVISION 
THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
= NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
== 
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Kids Summer Camps Are Big Business 


BACK TO ROOST. This scene in New York’s Grand Central Terminal, with beanies 


spotted everywhere, means season 
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over. 
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still have chores. 
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Mathieson Chemical Corporation Plant 
Doe Run, Kentucky 


From Gabe, Kentucky, liquid hydrocarbons extracted 

from natural gas are piped to Doe Run. Here, at the 

rate of 450,000 gallons per day, they are converted into 

domestic bottled gas, natural gasoline, and “permanent” 

anti-freeze, as well as intermediates for the manufacture 
# of plastics and synthetic fibres. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BADGER PROCESS DIVISION 


Hydrocarbon Extraction Plant 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Company, Gabe, Kentucky 





yen R you're moving into a new home 


or just starting construction, the first 
big service you need, and get, comes from the 
nearby electric power substation. 


In fact, without the usable electricity this 
good neighbor provides (high tension current 
reduced to community-level voltage )— house- 
building with modern tools would come to a 
standstill, and so would modern house-keeping. 

Allis-Chalmers electrical equipment inside 
familiar substation yards like the one above 
serves you importantly in three ways: 


* First, it reduces the high voltage electricity on 
main power lines to a lower voltage readily 
convertible to your home use... 


Second, it shuts off current automatically, to 
protect your service should line trouble 
occur... 


Third, it keeps voltage constant, to assure you 
top efficiency from all your light bulbs and 
appliances at lowest possible cost. 


Yes, in many ways your electric power sub- 
station is a mighty good neighbor! 


Allis-Chalmers makes a wide range of elec- 
trical equipment for generating, transmitting 
and distributing electricity. This equipment 
helps people in the electric power industry do 
a superb job of bringing dependable, low-cost 
electricity to your neighborhood. 


Allis-Chalmers Makes Machinery to 
Enjoy More Leisure 


ALLIS-CH 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 





20r to Help You when 
a New Home? 











Help enna Praduas = eles Have More — 
Time __ L/VE BETTER! 


ALMERS © 


PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.—PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. G@.—ST. THOMAS, 
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Mead papers are the cornerstone of printing and coated papers and Wheelwright bristols and cov- 
lithography, from the simplest jobs to the most ers, with every assurance of getting the finished 
elaborate. Remember this famous trade-mark. It results you want, at the price you want to pay. 
represents the diversified and standard Mead 


; iP Don’t stand on ceremony. Just say “Mead Papers” 
brands of popular printing papers. ’ . 


to your printer or lithographer when you order 
Your printer or lithographer—and, behind him, your next job, however small or large your budget. 
America’s leading paper merchants—will tell you They’re made with his and your needs in mind. 


that you can specify Mead Papers, including D&C They mean business! 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “paper MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2+New York + Chicago Boston + Philadelphia Atlanta 


ESTABLISHED 1846 
T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





Meav Papers— Wheelwright ; The big ethical pharmaceutical 
bristols and indexes — have “yh houses mail millions of drug 
the right weights and surfaces < Ne samples and clinical reports to 
for business record cards and i} doctors every month. MEeap 


Gz 
.~“F 


private mailing cards so useful ‘ Papers of all sorts are often 
in direct-mail advertising LJ a part of these mailings 











“. . « mostly people who like 
to be around kids . . .” 


SUMMER CAMPS starts on p. 96 


sonnel, planning expansion, purchasing, 
and the swarms of other things to which 
he must attend. 

Hanson figures that he has nowhere 
near enough time left to take over a 
teaching job. But he does hope to pick 
up some spare money from recreational 
work, or by running a Florida motel 
with his father—who’s also a partner in 
Maranacook. 

Some spare cash might be nice. Han 
son pays himself only $2,500-a-year 
salary; nothing at all is drawn down by 
his father and the third partner, lawyer 
Edward Rager. 
¢ Black Ink—Maranacook is showing 
signs of eking that out with some 
profits. After two vears of losing 
($8,000 in 1950, $1,800 in 1951), the 
camp is heading for‘an $8,000 to $9,000 
profit this year. From that, Hanson may 
take around $2,500 for himself. The 
business will get $2,000 of it, via the 
plow-back route. 

Maranacook includes 130-acres deep 
in the Maine woods, and some 50 as 
sorted buildings. Hanson rates all physi- 
cal assets at $60,000, and the whole 
business at $75,000 including goodwill 
That’s $25,000 more than he figured it 
was worth when he bought it three vears 
ago. But $9,000 is a mighty low net 
when you figure depreciation and Han- 
son’s own very low-pay services. 

In Hanson’s first vear the camp drew 
55 children, at an average fee of $370 
plus extras. Now the fee is up to $450 
with extras included, and the camp had 
to turn away 10 bovs after the 107 
capacity was reached. 

Allowing for rebates (5% for parents 
who sign up in advance, 10% for multi- 
child entries), Maranacook had a gross 
income this year of $43,000. E xpenses 
aren't firm vet, but Hanson hopes they’ll 
stay under $35,000. 

e Where It Goes—The biggest out- 
going item is $12,000 in salaries for the 
34 counselors, cooks, and other part 
and full-time personnel. Food, largely 
bought locally, takes up $8,000; insur- 
ance hits $2,350, of which $537 is medi- 
cal. Hanson spends $1,200 on advertis- 
ing, over a six-month stretch, in a few 
leading newspapers and specialty maga- 
zines. Another $300 goes to counselors 
as a bonus for drumming up trade. 
Miscellaneous supplies, upkeep, and de- 
preciation allowance account for the 
rest. 

e Program—Maranacook divides _ its 
youthful dynamos into three groups: 
Juniors (6-9); Intermediate (10-13); and 
Senior (14-16). Each group has its own 


What are your ; 
building requirements : 
a 
Truscon SPEED-ERECT 


Ready-Made Steel Buildings 
‘give you a wide choice 


at low cost! 


series of them? ry te 
oe at low cost? 


Truscon SPEED-ERECT 
oF it Steel Buildings can be 
® arranged to fit exactly 
your requirements of design and budget. 
Truscon Steel Buildings are available in 
a wide range of standard designs. They 
are used for all kinds of industrial and 
commercial buildings because they offer 
fire protection, permanence, ease and 
speed of erection, low upkeep, low cost, 
high investment value. Truscon Steel 
Buildings have a high salvage value which 
permits them to be dismantled and re- 
erected in an entirely new location at 
modest expense. 
Write and tell us your building require- 
ments. Truscon engineers will be glad to 
make suggestions and help you select the 
building that fits your needs. 
We will cooperate with your local con- 
tractors for the speedy erection of these 
“Any-Purpose” Truscon Steel Buildings. 
FREE BOOK 
Several standard units 
in which Truscon Steel 
Buildings are made are 
shown at the right. Plan 
your building needs with 
the aid of the fully illus- 
trated, 24-page catalog 
giving full details on 
these Truscon Ready- 
Made Steel Buildings. 
Write for your free_ 
copy today. 


Two typical examples of Truscon Ready-Made 
Steel Buildings—several other types shown below. 
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(Series A) Type 4 (Series B) Type —- 
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(Series B) Type 2 


(Series B) Type 3 
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(Series A) Type 2 (Series A) Type 1 & 1-S 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


1076 Albert Street 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Steel Windows and 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Subsidiery of Republic Steel Corporation 


Mechanical Operators * Steel Joists * Metal Loth + Steeldeck 
Roofs + Reinf g Steel + Ind 1 and Hangar Steel Doors 
* Bank Vault Reinforcing * Radio Towers * Bridge Floors 


specially tailored program, but for all 
the stress is on swimming, canocing, 
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One of the most versatile, 
compact tools for easier living 
yet devised. Opens, squeezes, 
cracks, extracts. The perfect execu- h 
tive office, bar, or home accessory. vim 


AUTHENTIC MINIATURES OF 
LAS VEGAS GAMING TABLES 
with your firm name or other message on bronze plaque -all 


from our 
1952 selection: 





open 


BIG TIME GAMING 
ON A SMALL SCALE 
EXACT REPLICA 
OF NEVADA TABLES 
P A DELIGHTFUL 
GIFT! 
ROULETTE TABLE— 
172 x 104 x6” HIGH 
DICE TABLE ‘(NOT 
SHOWN) — 1812x812 


Don't ever make a decision on executive gifts x 7" HIGH 


before you consult . 
The Clayter Corporatio& §cirts oivision 
65 W 39TH ST.. NEW YORK 18. N.Y. * LO 4.4899 


ONE MOTION DAILY 
ENDS 60 YEARS OF 
8-HOUR DRUDGERY! 


“. . . in 1952, the wolf was 
not gnawing at the gates of 
many camps . 


‘i 


SUMMER CAMPS starts on p. 96 
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THIS ONE door opens the equal of nearly 12 
correspondence drawers. ONE door — ONE 
motion exposes every item in the mew ROTOR 
CORRES-FILE. Banishes each day the 8-hour 
drudgery typical of the past 60 years of filing 

. drudgery that wastes costly clerical time 
. . « breeds costly filing errors 


Streamline your filing with ROTOR CORRES- 
FILE . . . the first major improvement in filing 
since drawer-files appeared in 1893. Transfer 
your correspondence and card records to cir- 
cular tiers that rotate at finger touch . . . bring 
correspondence right to the seated operator . 
save up to 50% of clerical operating time . . 
Send for more details at once! 
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ment in its Philadelp! 1cadquarters 
Stores and suppliers likewise dearh 
love the camps. Just equipping the kids 
provides nice busine Macv’s, in New 
York, likes this aspect so much that it 
lists 323 camps t | parents it 
NAME samen caters exclusively. Just drop into the 
POSITION _ store, sit down in a nice chair, and 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) Macy’s will gather all those things that 
Junior needs. If the order runs over 
$25, the store will e on name- 
tags, free. 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC., WESTPORT 3, CONNECTICUT 
I want more data on filing with ROTOR CORRES-FILE. 
We have 
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Vinyl sheets need this 
non-staining adhesive 


Vinyl sheets have always demanded non-staining adhesives. 
Today, staining has become even more of a problem with 
the introduction of reverse-printed vinyls. With these, the 
color or decoration is printed on the reverse side of a clear 
sheet of vinyl, and any adhesive used comes in direct con- 
tact with the decoration. 


This problem of staining is completely met by Armstrong’s 
new adhesive, N-170, N-170 will neither attack the decora- 
tion on reverse-printed materials nor stain any vinyl so far 
tested. Present users tell us it has everything they want in 
an adhesive for applying vinyls of all types. 

"N-170 is easy to apply by brush, spray, or roller, If your 
vinyl is being bonded to a curved surface, held in tension, 
or otherwise being forced into an unnatural position, you'll 
appreciate the great strength of this adhesive and the last- 
ing bond it forms, The illustration shows N-170 being used 
to bond vinyl sheets to the metal backs of folding chairs. 


Whatever your problem—staining, weak bonds, or diffi- 
cult application—Armstrong has the adhesive to end it, For 
more information on these or other adhesives, call or write 
Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial Adhesives Dept., 5209 
Reservoir St., Lancaster, Penna, In Canada, Armstrong 
Cork Canada Ltd., 6947 Decarie Blvd., Montreal, Quebec. 


ARMSTRONG’S ADHESIVES 


Made by the makers of Armstrong's Linoleum 





Radio helps contractor double work output! 


M ANY a small contractor finds he can 
squeeze more profit out of a work- 
ing day by using G-E 2-way radio to elimi- 
nate waste motion. For example: Al Spade 
of Rochester, N. Y. contracts municipal 
paving, hauling and snow removal jobs. 
From their home, his foreman’s wife oper- 
ates the transmitter like a telephone, re- 


“In snow removal"’, reports contractor Al 
we do in five hours what would re- 
quire eight without mobile radio.” 


Spade 


laying radio messages and instructions 
between work crews spread miles apart. 

For less than the cost of a truck, this 
contractor installed a complete G-E com- 
munication system that helps him double 
the number of jobs he can handle effi- 
ciently. Mail coupon below for details on 
similar savings for your operation. 


With a small crew, 2-way radio control permits 
fast switching of trucks between jobs with a 
minimum of waste mileage 


How Much Does Instant Communication Mean To Your Business? 


General Electric Company, Section 192-6 


Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 
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TAXES 


Overtaxed Ballot 


Oregon's proposed hike 
in weight-mile taxes for truck- 
ers will be a hot issue in the 
November election. 
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easing the tax for sl ulers as com 
pared with long-dist perator \t 
the same time, tl partly 
compensated the ti yperating un 
der license of the stat Utilitic 
Commission by cutt heir registra 
tion fees and hiking t for farm 
vehicles. The two act ether were in 
tended to boost PU‘ 1ucs by about 


when Oregon 


state’s bed 


vith truck 


juipment and 


¢ Roadblock—Opp ts of the tax 
boost, spearheaded e petroleum 
haulers, lost no t getting the 
voter signatures n to refer the 
weight-mile revision the general bal 
lot. This had the forestalling 
the new levies pend esults of the 
referendum in Ni 

At the same tir truckers al- 
lowed the plate f tions to go 
into effect. The ourse, has 
been lighter total t for 1952 
than previously—th« ’s interim 
committee on hig} lancing puts 
the cut at $2-million for the vear 

The long-haulers prepared a 
double-whammy. T! tiated a pro- 
posal to amend the constitution 
to prohibit use weight-mile 
tax, and they got it the November, 
1952, ballot. As the ipaign opens, 
conjectures on the outcome are wild. 
e Overloaded Ballot—It’s too much to 
hope for a fully informed decision by 
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CHECK. 
THESE G000 
REASONS 

FOR USING 


UMMERILL 
YDRAULIC 


Illustrated above are typical examples of the use of 
Summerill cold drawn seamlesssteel tubing in the hydraulic 
pump hook-up and control lines of modern machine tools. 
In this field, as in many others where liquids must be 
conducted under high pressures reliably, the trend today 
is toward the use of steel hydraulic tubing exclusively. It 
is safer, stronger—won’t break at stress points, bends, etc., 
yet handles and works easily and is simple to fabricate. 
Summerill’s new plant and progressive methods bring 
you hydraulic tubing at its best, in a full range of carbon 
steel sizes from 3%" to 1144” O.D. @ Let us quote on your 
requirements. Summerill Tubing Company Division, 


Columbia Steel & Shafting Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


weo 4273 


IN COLD DRAWN SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 


SPECIFY Summon AnD BE SURE./ 





Here's the time-proved 
___ torque converter 


for heavy service 


/ 


—a compact, efficient torque converter and fluid coupling 
available for heavy-duty engine and equipment manufacturers 


ALLison—builder of more than 10,000 
Torqmatic Transmissions for military 
vehicles—offers American industry this 
proved torque converter. It enables 
heavy-duty equipment to get more work 
done faster—with less wear and tear on 
equipment and less operator fatigue. 


A combination torque converter and 
fluid coupling, the new Allison 
TorQMatTic CONVERTER gives heavy off- 
highway trucks and other power machin- 
ery the smoothness and operating ease 
you enjoy with a hydraulic transmis- 
sion in your car. It makes practical 
multiple engine installations in heavy 


vehicles. 


SCRAPERS 


The TorQMatic CONVERTER multiplies 
torque automatically, providing an 
efficient balance between engine power 
and changing load demands. This 
eliminates engine lugging and stalling 
— permits the engine to operate in its 
most effective speed range. 

It also prevents shock-loading of drive- 
lines, cables, shafts, chains, gears and 
axles—reduces maintenance—lengthens 
equipment life. 


Wide Flexibility 


Allison TorgmMatic CONVERTERS have 
been applied successfully with many 
engines in a variety of heavy-duty equip- 
ment — trucks, tractors, earth movers, 


9 ( 9 


TRUCKS 


é 


TRACTORS 


rail cars, hoist- 
equipment, 


industrial locomotives 
ing machinery, logging 
drilling rigs and pumps 
In each of these applications, the 
Torgmatic CONVERTER has proved its 
ability to get the most work done in 
the shortest possible time. 
Allison TorgMATIC CONVERTERS furnish 
ideal drives for heavy-duty engines 
delivering 75 to 350 horsepower. These 
compact units take 1 re space than 
a conventional, clutch-type, power take- 
off. For further information write to: 
ALLISON DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS 
Box 894B, India 


ipolis 6, Indiana 


CRANES SHOVELS 





Here’s how Allison Torqmatic Drive pays off: 


More work output—eliminates “gearshift 
guess,” multiplies torque hydraulically. Automati- 
cally balances engine power with changes in load 
demand. 


Handles heavy loads — with shock-free, pin- 
point control, 


Longer equipment life—increases life of 
drivelines, axles, chains, sprockets and gears. 
Reduced wear and tear on equipment means 
higher availability. 

Longer engine life —no engine lugging or 
stalling—reduces shock-loading on engine and 
components. 





Few moving parts—simplified design with one- 
piece cast converter elements — easy to maintain, 


Compact design —simplifies installation. 








@ Designed for power application from 75 to 
350 h.p. 

@ Wide variety of models including industrial 
shafts, automotive type flanges, dis-connect 
clutches, lock-up clutches, output shaft governor 





TORQMATIC DRIVES 
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- . « some of them claim 
that railroad men helped 


Maintenance time ; 
frame the legislature.” 


on these Asphalt 
TRUCK TAX starts on p. 104 


Tile Floors has been 
the voters, in view of the state’s over- 


burdened ballot. Eighteen measures 
will help make th tate ballot the 


longest in nearly 30 rs. Each meas 


ure is allowed up t vords on the 
ballot. Besides these, there are the long 
array of positions to fill, including the 
presidential contest, and in Portland, 
eight city measures. The long ballot is 
an old Oregon custom dating back to 
when the state originated the initiative 
and referendum. 
e Double Talk—Many a measure has 
lost because of voter resentment in the 
shape of straight “No” marks. And 
some have passed on sentiment alone 
On the truck-tax bills, the industr 
also—MULTI-CLEAN stands to win either on a double 


“Yes,” or a double “No,” although ac- 


ASPHALT TILE PRESERVER tually such votes would not be consi 
tent. “Yes” on the referendum put 
the weight-mile increase into effect: 
REDUCED MATERIAL CcOsTs 50% “Yes” on the amendment initiative nul 
lifies the increase permanently “No” 
on the referendum kills the tax in 
That’s what has happened the past two years on the office, crease; “No” on the amendment kil 
plant hospital and cafeteria floors at the Seeger Refrigerator the constitutional stopper and in eff. 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota, World’s Largest Exclusive gives the legislature another chanc« 
Refrigerator Manufacturer. The Portland Oregonian, an ind 


Multi-Clean Asphalt Tile Preserver is applied to these busy pendent morning newspaper, takes the 
floors only four times a year. Both new and old asphalt view that “It is clear tl t the big, long 
tile receive the treatment which restores and protects the oa Sach paren mancuvercd 
natural beauty, color and lustre of the tile, without waxing, mneeiees Sete 8 & gon ana ae 
(Formerly, waxing was required 3 to 4 times a month. h = of eas os . Ap rh one 

An occasional buffing with a Multi-Clean Floor Machine Set ae qt: ti er brick 
and No. 0 Multi-Clean Steel Wool Disc puts a long lasting, ae gilt ” in aa Lou ‘pallot titl 
beautiful, anti-slip sheen on the floors. Daily dry sweeping and ‘Constitutions] amendment providing 
weekly damp mopping, both of which are more quickly accom- equitable taxing method for Sal 
plished because of the Multi-Clean treatment, complete this yw s” Oregon should vote 
simplified, low cost maintenance by the Multi-Clean Method. on the referendum and ‘No’ on 
initiative.” 

FREE! FLOOR MANUALS ig —— Stand?— , the _ 
THE MULTI-CLEAN METHOD Each for the proper care of a specific te f their fives. TI ; hav 2 fe a 
The floor treatment used e floor. Check the coupon for the floors the Cesenn Ulli } ( incil, chimin y 
Seeger's is only one application in your plant. 400 eeu rs. aid h 1 ex-PUC cc => 


of the Multi-Clean Method. This » ) | | 
is o proven three-way program pot = 5 : exPU com: 


for all types of floors. It includes the battle. The truck laim that the 

(1) right materials for your floors s tax boost would pla rem at a dis- 

(2) floor machines to reduce the eR ooucrs ine : 1 1 . 

labor ond (3) detailed instruc- 7 advantage against the railroads. Some 
o' =ea ene -—= ] 

~ ee ree of them claim that railroad men helped 


der 
tions for their proper use = ; 
various conditions in various MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS, INC. frame the Oregon legislature, but this 
mentee 2277 Ford Parkway, Dept. BW-9, St. Paul 1, Minn. 1 oo } th 1 “ss 1 il 1 t 

i Please send me details on Asphalt Tile Preserver 1as been hotly denied by legislators. 


Every Multi-Clean product and the manuals J have checked The truckers point out that 435 of the 
carries a 100% guarantee! ASPHALT TILE CONCRETE RUBBER TILE 595 postoffices in Oregon have no rail 
wooo TERRAZZO LINOLEUM service, depend on trucks for mail serv- 

&) eeane Feen waaay AuL-ruarose ice and this calls for sympathetic treat- 

eer WY ment. 
sano Name « "ithe The council also asserts that the con- 
tested weight-mile tax increase hits 
small trucks harder than the big ones. 
For example, the incrgase in tax on 
maximum-loaded vehicles of weights 
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from 6,000 Ib. to 14,000 Ib. would 
range from 50% to 83%, while the in- 
crease for trucks of 74,000 Ib. would be 
only 52%. 

Operators fear that once the weight- 
mile tax get a-tochold, it might spread 
to other states. Flagg says that if that 
should happen, it could mean a boost of 
$300 in the cost of a round trip be- 
tween Portland and Chicago. He illus- 
trated the difference in Oregon: A 
tractor and semitrailer unit with com- 
bined gross of 38,000 Ib. that travels 
40,000 mi. in a year now pays $992.78. 
If the referred bill is sustained, it 
would pay $1,212.78. 
¢ Opposing Forces—The attack on 
weight-mile truck taxes brought at lot of 
proponents of the tax out into the 
open—legislators and state highwav off- 
cials; automotive groups such as the 
Oregon State Motor Assn. (an affiliate 
of AAA); and one strong trucking group, 
the Associated Forest Industries of Ore- 
gon. AFIO, which claims to represent 
about 80% of the log and forest prod- 
ucts, business, says that a flat rate sys- 
tem, such as heavy plate fees, puts the 
log truckers at a disadvantage because, 
generally speaking, they are short-haul 
operators. 
¢ Tax Split—Oregon’s taxing system 
has a triple base: gasoline taxes, license 
fees, and the weight-mileage tax. The 
legislature decided that trucks should 
pay at least a third of highway costs. 
Its interim committee estimated that 
automobiles and light commercial ve- 
hicles are paying about $33-million a 
vear, while trucks last year paid approxi- 
mately $134-million. The upward re- 
vision was expected to raise an addi 
tional $14-million. 

But if weight-mileage is outlawed, the 
state will have difficulty maintaining 
the one-to-two ratio, or taxing on 
the highway department’s “increment 
cost” theory which holds that costs of 
putting in durability and other features 
not needed by light-weight _ traffic 
should be assessed against those weights 
that do require them. It will be forced 
to tax trucks with the same type of 
levies that are used in taxing light 
vehicles. 
¢ Below the Belt—In this respect, an 
ex-president of the state senate and a 
member of the interim committee com- 
mented: “Private motorists would pay 
six and a half times as much as truck- 
ers in gasoline taxes. If the major share 
of the truck tax were put on the plate 
fee, it would break every small trucker 
in the state.” This assumes that the 
state would try to approach that one-to- 
two ratio. 

The same official did not make an 
issue of the double-deal in ballot meas- 
ures, but he did describe the truckers’ 
campaign as “a blow below the belt.” 
He Did that incomes of the larger long- 
haul operators indicated that the heavier 
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NEWiow COST 


Makes these STRONGLEAF Sheets a Practical 
Necessity for all Ring Book Users 
NOW only $1.35 per 100 sheets 


Here are ring book sheets a/ready reinforced against ripping at those vulner- 
able ring holes — and at a cost that every office manager is delighted to hear about. It's 
practical now to protect a// your notes and records from loss — or from just plain 
“wearing out’. For this low price you are also getting National's famous, cool-green 
EYE-EASE® paper. National's STRONGLEAF reinforcements on National's EYE-EASE 
paper make a shect that is stronger in the binder and easier on the eyes. There is an 
unbeatable combination to promote accuracy and 


efficiency in your office. 


NATIONAL 


BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Dealers Everywhere 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIPMENT— LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE 
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SCREENS OF SOLID STEEL 
YOU CAN SEE THROUGH! 


ling ExM is solid steel, 
The resulting metal, 
gives free 


Not woven, not welded, Whee 
ierced and 5-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d. 
stronger than solid steel its own U eight, : 
at, light, sound and air. And it’s as deco- 
|. Write today for complete data. 

bn B. Salterini Co., Inc., N.Y 


passage to he 
rative as it is practica 
Furniture and Screens by Jo 





WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPARY 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


CHICAGO COLUMBUS DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 


RICHMOND ST. LOUIS 


ATLANTA BOSTON BUFFALO 


KANSAS CITY LOUISVILLE 
WEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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levy would be no s« burden. As an 
example, he called attention to the fact 
that Consolidated | ghtwavs 
upped earnings fr ¢ per 

share in 1946 to $ n 195 


Dangerous Dollar 


That's the one boosting 
your son's earnings to $600. 
One Ohio town beats this in- 
come tax peril. 


Ihroughout the 
standing club in 
their teenage offsp 
than $599 a vear. 
ous: In these day 
$600 exemption 
precious. But you | 
ager earns more th 
find yourself payin 
on the money h« 

The problem of 
the job before the 
been solved for at 
parents. In Bay \ 
suburb, school an 
hired cach summ« 
garbage trucks and 
Pay is $1.50 an h 
truck, $1 on the ot 
regular 8-hr. day 
possible to get in t 
fore the summer en 
e Auditor—T'o mal 
happer Robert S crvi 
director, arranged for t n auditor 
to keep an accurat k ore. When 
a bov’s earnings ha hed $550, he 
is notified officiall his father pri 
vately. When $59 iched, the boy 
is told exactly how 1 vy more hours 
he can work with impunit 

Mostly the kids knock off at $585 or 
$590. But last sumn ne mathemati 
cian stuck till he | reached $599, 
then quit in the middle of an after- 
noon’s work 

Only once has a bov staved the 
course bevond the deadline; he cleared 
$800 for his summ« n the garbage 
truck. 
¢ Horrible Example—Not everyone in 
the Cleveland area the benefits 
of Swanker’s automat ut-off system 
One morose father tells of an 18-vear- 
old son who had picked up $10 to $20 
a weck working part-time during school 
term. When vacation ume he took a 
full-time job, and was sternly warned by 
his parent to quit w h he got to the 
$580 mark. The boy tried to comph 
but absent-mindedly did some _ over- 
time work. Result ges of $618.40 
and a lost deduction. The father evened 
the score by making the boy work the 
entire vacation—and pay the tax. 
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Out of this unique “forging laboratory” have come many significant advancements 

. the high speed forging press . . . modern horizontal Forging Machine . . . blank- 
preforming Reduceroll ...Semi-Hot Rivet Header... Boltmaker... roll-over transfer 
Cold Nut Former... Automatic Precision Nut Tapper... Nail-Maker...Cold Headers for 
bearing rollers and balls, for tubular and solid rivets, and thousands of other parts... 


In addition, we’ve been continually developing 
new forging applications and methods right 
along .. . establishing basic principles of die 
design as influenced by metal flow, both hot and 
cold...upsetting ...deep piercing ...extrusion... 


Some of tomorrow's top developments in the 
forging field are now on our drawing boards 
and test floors! 


7 “f WATIONAL 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


YS AY févoti= 
“% TIFFIN, OHIO. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF MODERN FORGING MACHINES—MAXIPRESSES—COLD HEADERS—AND BOLT, NUT, RIVET, AND WIRE NAIL MACHINERY 
Hartford Detroit Chicago 





Dixon points to model of the scientifically 


- 


a ee 


ges 


i 3 : 


: ant. eee owe: 
Pre ee eae 


designed classroom. Here all aspects 


of construction, lighting, desks, blackboards can be studied clinically... 


Industry and U.S. teachers are get- 
ting together in a new laboratory to 
study an old, familiar subject—the class- 
room. But there’s a lot at stake in their 
research, for the U.S. is out to build 
something like 650,000 new classrooms. 
* New Stanford Lab—The teaching 


profession, and the industries that sup- 


112 


ply and equip its schools, are meeting 
in the basement School Planning Lab- 
oratory, at Stanford University’s School 
of Education. The lab is just an infant 
with one year of full-fledged operation, 
and two of planning and experimental 
groping. There’s still plenty of planning 
to be done; the school hasn’t vet even 


wie 


ventilating. E. F. Dill (right) of Minneo- 
r equipment in the classroom... 


decided just what it n scope ought 
to be. 

The baby can | 
of accomplishment 
a lot more than studying. Something 
like 100 different companies have dealt 
with the lab. Their contributions of 
money, equipment, and knowledge have 


point to quite a bit 
lustry is doing 
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“is Arthur J. Hess, of Hess-Griner-Pollard, a lar Angeles GOmERI 


To Build Ideal Classroom 


made the whole show possible. In 
effect, the suppliers say to the teachers 
ell us what you want, we'll work with 
you to develop it. 

The school, too, is doing more than 
just teaching. It guides the research 
that seeks to produce better lighting, 
better heating, better desks—and, above 
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all else, 
dents. 

¢ Three Years Old—The idea of the lab 
emerged rather vaguely three years ago 
from the brain of Dr. James D. Mac- 
Connell, Associate Dean of Education. 
MacConnell sounded out industry on 
some sort of school planning lab. First 


the by-product of better stu- 





TALK BUSINESS 
IN 2 SECONDS! 


REACH 
ANYONE 
INSTANTLY 


AIMPLICALL 


the BETTER BUSINESS 
INTERCOM SYSTEM 


Why wait for your operating costs to 
drop? Talk business in seconds—save 
time and cut costs now with fast-action 
AMPLICALL! Simple 2-second speech con- 
tact between all departments speeds rou- 
tine — measurably boosts office and plant 
efficiency —takes the load off busy switch- 
boards. AMPLICALL keeps personnel on 
the job every working minute—gets more 
work done for every operations dollar spent! 

The AMPLICALL electronic communica- 
tion system is completely dependable— 
provides crystal-clear speech reproduc- 
tion for easy hearing at a// stations. Learn 
how your organization can benefit with 
this business tool of a thousand uses. 
Write today for the complete details 
on AMPLICALL Intercommunication. 


WITH 
ELECTRONIC 





ms (cont'd) 
aay SYSTEMS See Your Phone Book 
To locate your nearest 

AMPLICALL specialist, 

look in the *' 

communication” 


Inter- 
section 
of your classified direc- 
tory, or write direct. 





RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 


0 Send complete details on AMPLICALL. 
0 Send your representative. No obligation. 


ee 
Firm 
Address 
City 
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Success stories of 


CARBOLOY 
SCREATED - META 


Te save space and weight, 
new aircraft magnetos by 
Scintilla Magneto Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion, now feature rotors made 
with Carboloy Permanent 
Magnets. Figure A shows 
old-style rotor weighing 4 
lbs. 9 ozs. Figure B shows 
newly designed Carboloy 
Permanent Magnet rotor 
weighing only 2 ibs. 4 ozs. 
Another instance of product 
improvement with a famous 
Carboloy created-metal. 


Magnets that spark smaller magneto designs 


Designing fast-sparking magnetos for new, high-output aircraft engines 
is tough. Performance must be stepped up. Yet, size and weight must be 
reduced to dovetail with modern plane design. 

That’s why you'll find magneto rotors now made with Carboloy Per- 
manent Magnets. For extremely high energy is packed into the small 
Carboloy Permanent Magnets, and motor size and weight are slashed. 
Result? A smaller rotor does a bigger, better job. 

Carboloy Permanent Magnets are powerful, independent, self-contained 
sources of energy that never fail. They contribute to design improvement 
today in controls, switches, machines, motors, generators, instruments. . . 
wherever size, weight, adaptability, improved performance are a challenge 
to process and product betterment, lowered costs. 


MASTERS IN METALS 


Perhaps Carboloy Permanent Mag- 
nets can help improve, simplify 
your products or production meth- 
ods. Or, it may be that another of 
the famous Carboloy family of 
created-metals can serve you: 
Carboloy Cemented Tungsten 
Carbide for cutting tools, dies, wear 
resistance; new Grade 608 Chrome 
Carbide for high resistance to cor- 
rosion or erosion, combined with 


good abrasion resistance; or Hevi- 
met for better balance weights, 
radioactive radiation screening. 
For complete data, application 
techniques, get in touch with a 
Carboloy engineer, or write for 
technical literature. And look to 
Carboloy metallurgists for con- 
tinued pioneering in even broader 
fields of use for these and other 
Carboloy created-metals. 


**Carboloy’’ is the trademark forjthe products of Carboloy{Department of General ElectriccCompany. 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11183 E. 8 Mile Bivd., Detroit 32, Michigan 
Plants at Detroit, Michigan; Edmore, Michigan; and Schenectady, New York 


ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS 

for lasting magnetic energy 

CEMENTED CARBIDES 

for phenomenal cutting, forming, wear resistance, including 
CHROME CARBIDES for exceptional resistance 
to abrasion with erosion or corrosion 

HEVIMET for maximum weight in minimum space, 

and for radioactive screening 

FIRST IN MAN-MADE METALS FOR 


BETTER PRODUCTS 





“... probably the most ex- 


pensive school in history .. .’ 
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CLASSROOM starts on p. 112 


answer was a lot of 
est began to perk up 


Things really beg 


Harmon, a Texas con 


ilence, then inter- 


in to hum in the 
summer of 1950 when Dr. Darell Boyd 


ultant on educa- 


tion, appeared on the Stanford horizon. 


Harmon had been 
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lving into class- 


room environment for years, and served 
as consultant to seven large school sup- 


pliers. 
school with custom 
his own designing 
probably the most 
history, but 
Health and vision p1 
ing rate more than 
The Texan decid 
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the project will hay 
are already in use. ( 
dinated classroom 
Here, just about eve 
lem can be studied 
The lab also c 
testing materials, an 
the effect of light 
on students can be 
¢ Accomplishments 
his staff have dev 
mere theory. Thr 
they worked out a 
counts for more tl 
American Seating ¢ 
the fact that the d 
of the ordinary $14 
Another develop 
the old-fashioned 
of a green shade t 
¢ Looking Ahead—| 
nothing esoteric al 
The school supplier 
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estimate is that th 
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In New York—THe Warpnorr-Astoria 
True Ptaza ann Tite Roosevett 

In Chicago--Tue Conran Hivton 

* anp THe Parmer House 

In Washington, D. C.—THe MayFtower 
In Los Angeles—Tue Town House 

In St. Louis, Mo.—Tne Jerrerson 

In Dayton, O.—Tne Dayton Bittmore 
In Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas— 
Tue Hirton Horer 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico— 
THe Hitton Horst 

In San Juan, Puerto Rico— 

Tue Canise Hitton 

Jn San Bernardino, Calif.— 

Arrow HEAD SPRINGS 

Jn Chibuabua, Mexico— 


Tne Patacio Hitton 





AS FAMOUS AS THE LOOP. ..in Chicago 


Located near the bustling heart of Chicago, the Palmer House has 
become as much a symbol of hospitality as the famed Loop itself. 
Its tradition for excellent food, fine accommodations and gracious 
living has become synonymous with the Palmer House—a name that 
has stood for the finest since 1871. This distinguished hotel in the 
heart of the Loop is also the home of the magnificent Empire Room. 


Conrad N. Hilton, President & 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
Help Truth Fight Communism — Join The Crusade For Freedom 





GOVERNMENT 





T 
ATRL || Zhe CRE 
SIICCESS STORY 


U , 
ya Controls Fading 


M i , 
Fine ima - OPS suspends price ceil- 

tle Seat Covers ings on four manufacturing 
groups, ends controls entirely 


il} ° 
Our South Carolina on a few others. 
Tl 4 Offic , of Pr Stab lizatior has 
Employees Gave Us Mr ey its poli of ocadies 


price ceilings to include a long list of 


Peak Production in half y) ies Sieoauaes the arean 
. ® | cn in deciding just wher 
the Time Thought Possible” A |: fhe stspenion 


Heretofore, OPS 
‘ ‘ ‘ : menting with susp ) 
says Daniel C. Larkin, President scale, using primar eatiins as 
guinea pigs. To qualify for suspension, 
these items had to t one simpk 
test: Are market pri ficiently below 
ceiling to make an return to the 
legal maximum unl ? 

Where the answer ves, producers 
were exempted from OPS filing and 
record-keeping requirements. But the 
ceilings still exist 1 complete con 
trols can be reimposed anytime prices 
reach a near-ceiling trigger level—90 
of ceiling, in most ca 
¢ On the List—Up until last week, OPS 
had suspended ceilings on only a score 
of commodities, sucl burlap, hides, 
and tallow. Now, four groups of fabri 
cated goods have been added to the 
fe , ’ : list: 

Because of our need for skilled people due to the fact that ours e Radios, television sets, record 
is a highly styled, high quality product, we anticipated operating players and parts 
e Soft-surface fl overings. 

e Bedding. 
e Cotton linters 

In the next few v , ceilir 
profitable volume. Needing additional facilities, we recently shoes, apparel, and small app 
opened our second South Carolina plant in Batesburg.”’ mav be suspended, too. 
e Yardstick—It wasn’t easy to decide 


th: ] se i Ss wer D for suspen- 
LOCATE YOUR PLANT witn THese 8 ADVANTAGES cod ‘Really seliabl haat ae 04 
narket and ceil- 


Cooperative State and Local Government Abundance of water and power ing prices are hard t me by One 
isn’t 1 1 price uni- 


Edgefield, so 





for many months before our production would be profitable. The 
result of our South Carolina experience: Within six months our 
new plant with its South Carolina employees was producing in s on 
inces 


1 


1 
] 
I 


Hoppier, more productive employees Wealth of natural resources ing the spread between 


Neorness to markets Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) reason: There 
Gentle climate Low construction and site costs formitv in manufactur 

So OPS officials had to turn to other 
things to gauge the relat oftness of 
anv given market: rrent production 
and capacity; invent : availability 
and prices of material nd margins, 
earnings and average lizations. 

Because there’s n h tl 


Your inquiry will be handled in strictest confidence, 
Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN L. W. Bishop, Director 
UNITED STAT ES, 1950 Research, Planning & Development Board 


Dun & Bradstreet Magerne Dept. BW-9 Columbia, South Carolina ling a 1 
hing as ; 


United States daily market quotation for, say, TV sets, 
34.3 per 10,000 OPS is going to - “pri ¢ — - 

: ing” system, basec 1 wholesale 

South Corolino 00 Lape 2 price indexes compiled by the Bureau 
47 per 10,0 = of Labor Statistics. TV prices would be 
(lowest in nation) Carolina MEET measured in terms of this index and 
trigger levels set at 3 below ceilings. 

(OPS feels that this narrow margin is 
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TAKING 
THE 
HEAT OFF 


Narurat 


























KEEP IT COOL IN 
TRANSIT 


As the prime source of heat energy supplying millions of 
homes and industries, Natural Gas must be speedily trans 
ported through a vast network of over 300 thousand miles of 
pipeline arteries. Boosting it along its way is the job of hun 
dreds of compressor stations, which compress gas in transit 
to keep it flowing from station to station. Compressing gas 
causes a tremendous heat generation problem. To dissipate 
this heat, huge volumes of water are circulated by batteries 
of high capacity Peerless pumps— produced by FMC Peer 
less Pump Division. Taking the heat off Natural Gas in trans 
it is another example of FMC’s important contribution to 
basic American industries, 
t 

through two sets of cooling units is eftected by a FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 

battery of motor-driven Peerless multistage cen- CORPORATION 

trifugal pumps. 


MACHINERY 


Trade Mark |e EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 


COCO CORRE H eee ee eE EOE OOOO OEE HE SEE EE ESOS ~~ PERRO ECECCCCOSSCOCOSOCCOSCOCEOOOOCOOOOO Cee eee eee) 
DIVISIONS: Bolens Products * Canning Machinery ¢ Florida * John Bean * Mechanical Foundries * Niagara Chemical 


Ohio-Apex * Packing Equipment * Peerless Pump * Westvaco Chemical © * SUBSIDIARIES: Propulsion Engine Corp. 
Simplex Packaging Machinery * Sonith Industries * Stokes & Smith Co. * Oakes Manufacturing Co. * Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. 


FMC CANNING MACHINERY NIAGARA AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS S & S PACKAGING EQUIPMENT JOHN BEAN SPRAYERS FMC FIRE FIGHTERS WESTVACO INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 








High voltage areas of 


TRION Electric Air Filters 


are protected by 


Let o MICRO SWITCH engineer 


_| show you how you can 


MICRO Precision Switches “=Msgrsn: to 


| 
+ 
t 
; 


good design.” 





Close-up of safety screw and 
safety switch assembly which 
actuates MICRO precision 
switch when screw is removed 
from’ sofety door of Trion 
“Standard Package” Electric 
Air Filter. Small photo shows 
location of MICRO panel 
mounting switch located at 
rear of terminal board as- 
sembly. 


oy rY Trion Electric Air Filter made by Trion, 
4 Ine. uses a MICRO precision switch to break 
primary cireuits before access to high voltage 
areas is possible. Thus the complete safety of 
maintenance, operation and other personnel is 
assured. 

\ecess is impossible while the equipment is in 
operation, As the machine screw which holds the 
door is unserewed, it releases the switch plunger 
and interrupts the power supply to the filter. 


MICRO units were selected by Trion engineers be- 
cause their operating position and operating travel 
can be held to very close tolerances ... tolerances 
that cannot vary even alter years of continuous 
use. “Our choice of MICRO has proved very sue- 


cessful,” says George F. Landgraf, vice president 


in charge of engineering. 

This use of MICRO precision switches Trio 
engineers as an integral component ot equipment 
which must give dependable, unfailing 

free service is typical of the confidence 
engineers place in the faithful perforn 

these precise, snap-action switches. 

The MICRO line consists of a wide variety 

5000 in all... of different types, characte 
housings, mountings and actuators. MICRO fel 
engineers, fully experienced in precisiot 

ing problems, will be glad to help you 

design staff choose the switch best fitted | 

your designs. Call the nearest MICRO | 
office for cooperation on YOUR switching 

lem. 


MICRO bison 


MAKERS OF PRECISION switcnes MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS - 1H) 











safe cnough since prices of manufac- 
tured goods are less volatile than com- 
modity prices.) 
«Complete Decontrol—At the same 
time that it announced its new suspen- 
sion orders, OPS ended controls en 
tirely on a few manufactured items. 
For certain kinds of lumber, china- 
ware, glassware, silverware, and for 
jewelry, ceilings no longer exist. 

his action was not directly related 
to the suspensions. It covers items 
which are unimportant in the cost of 
living but which involve an excessive 
amount of administrative work. 


New Watchdog... 


. . . for military public 
works is Frank Creedon, for- 
merly of NPA. He'll keep tabs 
for the Defense Dept. 


The $3-billion-a-year military con- 
struction business is under new manage- 
ment. Defense Secretary Robert A. 
Lovett last week appointed Frank R. 
Creedon to the new post of director 
of installations for the Defense Dept. 

This carries out a requirement laid 
down by Congress this summer in pass- 
ing the military public works bill. Con- 
gress decided that the Defense Secretary 
needed better information and closer 
control of the farflung construction pro 
gram. So the Senate wrote into the bill, 
with the House concurring, the job of 
civilian director of installations at a 
salary of $14,800. 

To discourage empire-building, Rep. 

Carl Vinson, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, made it 
clear before the bill was voted that the 
new office wasn’t intended to mush- 
room into a large bureau. All Congress 
was looking for, he said, was an experi- 
enced construction man, with a small 
staff of experts, to keep an eye on the 
big military building program. 
e Experienced Builder—Creedon _ fills 
the requirement of an experienced con- 
struction man. In World War II, he 
directed ordnance and chemical warfare 
construction, besides serving part of the 
war as deputy director of the synthetic 
rubber program. More spectacularly, 
he was construction manager for Stone 
& Webster on the Oak Ridge atomic 
energy plant and for General Electric 
Co. on the Hanford atomic energy 
works. 

After the war, he also served 18 
months as federal housing expediter, 
and for the past 20 months he has 
headed the facilities and construction 
bureau of the National Production Au- 
thority. 

e Overseer—Creedon’s job is, in gen- 
eral, to carry out the authorization bill’s 
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Polished Misco Wire Glass 
combines approved protection 
with modern beauty 





Polished Wire Gloss by 
Mississippi, approved fire 
safeguard, helps confine fires 


This seal identifies 
Mississippi Wire Glass. 


See our catalog in Sweet's. 
Send for Cataleg No. 52. 
Free samples on request. 


" 


4 


a € Clay 7] a 


See FB SES CHOW REERe 


575 Madison Avenve Building, New York 
Emery Roth and Sons, Architects ¢ David Shuldiner, Inc., Glaziers 


Mississippi Wire Glass Selected 
for Protection Qualities in 
Modern New York Building 


The menace of fire is held in check in this outstanding new 
Manhattan structure by Mississippi Wire Glass.* Exterior 
windows are glazed with 25,000 square feet of this proven 
product which has so often helped to avert tragic and 
costly fire losses resulting from exp e through unwired 
glass. Mississippi's fine Polished Wire Glass not only serves 
to help hold fires within bounds of origin . . . it floods 
interiors with maximum daylight for easier seeing and 
better working conditions. Mississippi Wire Glass offers 
constant protection at minimum cost in doors, windows, sky- 
lights, corridors, fire escapes, vertical shafts and other 
places where fire or breakage protection is required. 





Consider the record. Mississippi Wire Glass is the orig- 
inal wire glass upon which the underwriter's Standard 
was based in 1899—the standard today by which 
others are judged. For over 50 years architects have 
specified Mississippi Wire Glass with confidence. See 
your nearby distributor of quality glass. 

*Approved Fire Retardant No. 32 


MISSISSIPPI ZZ 95 ay 


88 ANGELICA ST. 


SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO » FULLERTON, CALIF. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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RAILROAD 


EXECUTIVE SKF 


ENGINEER 


they will cure freight’s 
biggest headache 


The headache we’re 
talking about is the Freight car 
hot box—as unnecessary today as the men who 
used to ride horseback ahead of locomotives with 
a warning flag. 
The cure is investment in 2° FREIGHTER 
bearings to replace plain journals. 
Here’s what they do: They minimize car main- 
tenance. They improve riding quality, which means 
less damage to lading. They solve the hot box 
problem. 
Best of all, they pay for themselves. 
Solving problems like this is the extra which all 
industries have learned to expect from SOS —an 
engineering service which not only supplies good 
bearings, but helps put the right bearing in the 
right place. 7910 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


KE 


FREIGHTER 


ROLLER BEARINGS 





dictum that the secretary “maintain 
direct surveillance over the planning and 
construction by the military depart- 
ments of all public works projects.” 
lherefore, Creedon lirectly responsi 
ble to Secretary Lovett for keeping in 
formation up to dat yn the status, 
progress, and cost of the various public 
works. 

Hic won’t be just a statistical machine, 
though. He will undeubtedh 
lot of influence on the secretary in ever 
step of the construction program from 
initial planning to final acceptance from 
the contractors 

Language of the law is broad enough 
to include in Creedon’s domain all the 
public works activities of the military 
services. However, there’s still a cer 
tain amount of doubt as to whether 
or not this is intended to cover civil 
works, such as dams and dikes, built by 
the Army Engineer 
e Sharp Eve for Waste—The tightness 
of steel supplies at this time adds impor 
tance to Creedon’s job—and to his back 
ground. At NPA, Creedon directed 
allocations for industrial and commer 
cial projects, often g with military 
claimants 

Now he switches to the other side of 
the fence. His eves will be sharp for 
anv military waste of steel allotments, 
or anv padding of req for materials 
And his friends sav he'll be equally keen 
to have the unused portions of alloca 
tions turned back to NPA for civilian 
use. 


swing a 


a 


Hospital Plane 


This C-124 Globemaster carries nearly 100 
patients on its two decks in aerial ambu- 
lance service for the Air Force. It’s on a 
shuttle service between Korea and Japan, 
carrying wounded GI's to hospitals in Japan 
The giant plane can carry as many patients 
at one time as several of the smaller C-47s 
and C-54s could take. And it gets men on 
the road to recovery quicker. 
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Laminated Plastics 
Industry’s Jack-of-All-Trades.... 


~~ 


sad ith Creative Chemistry 
Your Partner in Progress ! 


Beauty, ruggedness and astounding ease of 
fabrication —all of these characteristics are 
available to manufacturers today in one 
material, laminated plastics. Reichhold, with 


its world wide facilities for chemical research, has 
developed plastic bonding and laminating resins for many specific uses ranging from fishing 


rods to electronic equipment. In laminated plastics as in paint, paper, plywood and the many 
other fields it serves, RCI has established an impressive list of contributions 
...new ideas, new opportunities for the manufacturer—through creative chemistry. 


REIGHHOLD GHEMIGALS, INC. [P22 | 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 





MANAGEMENT data assembled in Northrop’s “howgozit” room 
help top executives steer .......200. 


eee 


eee eeee 


PRODUCTION of the company’s new rocket-firing F-89-D, the 
“Grand Slam.” It’s a matter of .. . 


Controls to Match Plane Design 


An all-weather interceptor must have 
a good control system and plenty of fire 
power. Northrop Aircraft, Inc., which 
makes the interceptors, finds that man- 


agement itself has to have just as much 
control and fire power if it is going to 
produce planes on schedule. 

Last week, Northrop was ready to 
talk on both counts, as it unveiled the 
“Grand Slam,” its new  rocket-firing 
F-S9-D interceptor, at the company’s 
main plant at Hawthorne, Calif. Re- 
tired Air Force Gen. Oliver P. Echols 
(cover). board chairman and _ general 
manager of Northrop since 1949, off- 
ciated 

The F-89-D is 
three 


unique in at least 
Ways 

¢ Its rockets are fired from pods 
at the wingtips unlike the two other 
\ir Force interceptors—North America’s 
F-S6-D and Lockheed’s F-94-C. Both 
of them fire rockets from the nose. 

e It can hold a lot more rockets 
than any similar aircraft, because of the 
wingtip position of the big rocket pods. 
It can knock anv bomber out of the 
air, and sink a good sized naval craft. 

e Its radar—the electronic device 
that finds the target—is classed as the 
most powerful on any interceptor be- 
cause guns have been removed from 
the nose to give added room to the 
ridar equipment. The bigger the radar 
“dish” the further away you can pin- 
point the enemy. 
¢ New Blood—The F-89-D is North- 
rop’s rocket-armed version of its now 
well-established F-S9 interceptor. 

It was this plane, plus the defense 


122 


buildup, plus the new management 
ideas which Gen. Echols brought to 
Northrop in’ February, 1949, that 
helped Northrop out of a steep nose- 
dive into red ink during the postwar 
readjustment period. 

As chairman and general manager, 
Echols is both top policy-maker and 
operating chief of the company. To 
round out the top echelon, Northrop 
has a president John K. (Jack) North- 
rop, engineering head and design ex- 
pert who shares part of the manage- 
ment load. Production chief is Ken- 
neth P. Bowen, who got a lot of the 
credit for production records of B-24 
bombers at North American’s plant in 
Dallas, Tex., during the war. 

These three have brought Northrop 
from a net loss of $3.8-million for the 
year ended Julv 31, 1949, to a net profit 
after taxes of $3.2-million for the vear 
ending July, 1951. This year, profits 
before taxes will be around $7.5-mil- 
lion, something over $2-million under 
Uncle Sam's bite. Northrop has paid 
dividends in each of the last four quar- 
ters. Its order backlog is $350-million 
on the books or under negotiation and 
employment is 19,000—about 9,000 
more than its World War II peak. 


1. A New Era 


For Northrop this is a rich new era— 
beginning with Gen. Echol’s appear- 
ance on the scene. Before him, North- 
rop had gone through one of the tough- 
est adjustment periods of any of the 
aircraft companies 


After World W II, the company 
made a rugged th engine transport, 
the Raider, for 1 use in bush 
country and area small airports. 
That was one company’s big 
mistakes. It cou compete with 
war surplus trai bargain 
countered in the U.S. for as little as 
$5.000. 

e The Bad News—Another mistake was 
the famous Flyin Wing bomber 
(B-35). The Air I ordered 30 of 
these. Between t B-35 and the 
Raider, which th Air Force liked, 
Northrop set its sights high 

The big blow fell in earls 
Air Force looked at it 
Raider contract fro1 
off a Northrop backlog of $90-million 
The Wing contract was just about 
snuffed out, caught between Convair’s 
B-36 and Boeing's oncoming B-47 and 
B-52 jets. All the Air Force let North- 
rop do was build 10 Flying Wings, 
convert three to jets (called B-49’s), 
and cannibalize tl ther seven for 
parts. 

Along about th Northrop 
started losing its top management 
LaMctte T. Cohu Northrop founder 
ahd director; quit to become Consoli 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. president 
of the board). 
chairman, 


being 


1949. The 
budget, cut the 
53 to 23, lopped 


time 


(he’s now vice-chairman 
Richard W. Milla 
also resigned 

¢ Turning Point—It it this point 
that Northrop’s one ijor asset started 
paying off. Because of Jack Northrop, 
the company has had a peculiar 
genius for advanced design—perhaps, as 


board 
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A NEW AND VALUABLE 
PAINTING. FREE 


Everyone who has anything to do with buying or 
applying paint in industrial, institutional or com- 
mercial buildings should get and read this newest 
Barreled Sunlight book. 

It’s the works... the full vital statistics on every 
Barreled Sunlight product. It’s complete . . . cover- 
ing everything from color to costs . . . in condensed, 
fast-reading manner. 

With a new, and best-yet approach 
to color, this book explains the impor- 
tance of Engineered Color as compared 
with mere interior decorating. It shows 
how color can perform its real purpose 
when properly engineered. 

Complete with color chips and full 
specifications on Barreled Sunlight 


BOOK ON MAINTENANCE 
AT YOUR REQUEST 


paint products for every interior and exterior use, 
this book is a valuable guide for planning — and 
getting — a better looking, longer lasting paint job 
for less money. 

Write on your company letterhead for your free 
copy of Barreled Sunlight’s new Specifications 
Catalog. Your request involves no obligation what- 
soever. Send your request today. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY 
1-1 Dudley St., Providence, R. 1. 





Barreled Sunlight 
Fuin#ss 


In whitest white er clean, clear, wanted colors, 
there's @ Barreled Sualight Paint fe: every job 


For over half a century those who know the best in paints . . . for all types of buildings . . . have strongly insisted on famous Barreled Sunlight 





depots ™ 
Sat. cest)- 


an TWA flights - 


This desk 


collects ideas 


As a manager, you search for new ap- 
proaches...new methods...new ideas. This 
desk will help you get them. 

It is designed to invite your men to pull 
up a chair and work with you. It is de- 
signed to make conferences easy. You work 
alone efficiently or, without wasted time 
you work with a group—and you all work 
im comfort. 


Why the “Y and E” Conference Top Desk is efficient: 


. Completely appointed for you as you work 
alone — wide, roomy, easy-working drawers 
carefully planned to help you organize your 


) overhang on three sides (with graceful 

» handsome proportions) and re- 

~a * give comfortable knee and foot 
poy conference wor 

Pictured is the “Y and E” Conference Top 

Desk (Model No. 6789-11-OTA). Call your 

Y and E” man or write us for complete 

information. 


Write for Steel Desk Catalog No. 3808 





ae gees ro . " er 
YAWMAN»? FRBE MFG.(0. 


1006 JAY STREET + ROCHESTER 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 





JACK NORTHROP, president and design 


expert, concentrates on engineering. 


1 little 
op had ready for 


in the case of the Flying Wing, 
too advanced. Nortl 
production the only all-weather inter 
ceptor designed right from the start for 
that particular mi It had been 
proved back in 194 id 1947, but the 
Air Force didn’t g yund to issuing 
quantity product until three 
or four years later 

Besides this, th mpany had been 
deep in research ided missiles for 
several years. Both tl projects finally 
dovetailed into Air Force plans. 


At the Controls 


But even with these designs it’s 
doubtful that Northrop could have 
pulled out of its t n as well as it 
has without Gen. I What the 
company needed trong day-to-day 
controls to produ npetitively. You 
can make mone\ hout vour own 
designs, but not mart produc 
tion methods. Un Echols. North 
rop renegotiated Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. lo got new help 
from private bank | set up a new 
top-to-bottom management 
tion system. 

Echol’s long exp ice in the Air 
Force procurement pply, and main 
tenance fields had iced him that 
complete intelligen educed to us 
able terms, plus b ting of all oper 
ations, are necessa r cffective con 
trol by top manag it. That takes 
a reporting network 1 tabulating svs 
tem to turn burd me data into 
useful informatio pecially when 
vou are making d langes in an 
airplane of 120,000 part 
e Streamlining Operations—Nerve cen- 
ter of the management intelligence 
svstem Echols set up control group 
One of its jobs is t that evervthing 


coordina- 
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YOU’LL PROFIT FROM THE BEST 


of this cost-cutting experience 


The rough, tough schools of competition and experience are 
great teachers. 

That’s why Rapistan now releases a vast library of fast- 
reading, illustrated data on how other companies have changed 
materials handling problems into profits. Many of them are 
in your own field. 

These field reports are from every corner of the country. 
Each report gives you a tested and successful handling im- 
provement idea that could save you thousands of dollars 
yearly. You'll find many suggestions on how to use your 
present equipment in new ways. 

Our surveys show that of those reports distributed ,75% 
have been kept by management men for future action. At 
least 20% of these reports have inspired immediate improve- 
ments in handling methods. 

Rapistan invites you to share its long cost-cutting experi- 
ence by indicating which of these factual reports will be 
helpful to you. Check the list on this page or just write today 
on your letterhead, 


Rapistan conveying equipment is right for each job 
single units, lines or engineered systems for specific needs. 


Rapisian equipment is better 3 ways in flexibility, quality 
and exceptional value. 


CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


BETTER 


CONVEYORS © INDUSTRIAL CASTERS © WHEEL-EZY® TRUCKS 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


Complete Rapistan Field Reports on how materials 
handling problems similar to yours have been success- 
fully solved by and for leaders in your own field. 
Each report details the problem involved, its solution, 
and results obtained. Below is a partial listing of 
available reports. No charge. No obligation. 


Please check your business classification: 


Manufacturing 


(J Agricultural 


0 Whelesale ] Retail 


Check reports below which will be of greatest benefit to you: 


Aircraft Parts 
Auto Supplies 
Beverages 
Building Supplies 
Canneries 
Chemicals 
Cosmetics 

Dairy Products 
Fabricated Metals 
Floor Coverings 
Food Products 
Freight Terminals 
Fruits, Vegetables 
Furniture 

Grain and Feeds 
Grain Milling 
Grocery Store 


0Doo000o0onoogoo000000 


Oo 


Heating Equipment 


hald A ue 
PP 





Laundry Services 
Leather Products 
Machine Parts 
Magazines, Newspapers 
Meat Packing 

Metal Stamping 
Paint Products 

Paper and Publishing 
Pharmaceuticals 
Power Tools 

Sugar Refining 
Tobacco Products 
Warehousing 

Waste Materials 
Wood Products 


There are many other Ropistan Field Reports. |f your business 
is not listed, please indicate your special needs below 
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Here is an Important 
New Booklet- 


FOR THE BUSINESSMAN 
CONSIDERING 


PLANT LOCATION! 


Packed full of pertinent 
information, “Missouri — Land of 
Industrial Diversity” is a booklet 
you should have on your desk 
— for study, for reference. 
Designed and prepared with 
you in mind, this booklet gives 
you the Missouri story. Up-to- 
the-minute information on 
power facilities, labor, 
transportation is at your 
fingertips — to help you make 
the right choice in plant 
location. 4 


—it will pay you to 
A investigate Missouri. 
a 
MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
. Jofferson City, Mo. 1-9 





when in CINCINNATI 
I always stop at the 
NETHERLAND or TERRACE 


PLAZA, 


HOTEL 


perfect service 
excellent food 
friendly hospitality 
modern accommodations 
unexcelled convention 
facilities 





is scheduled to insure a smooth flow 
of materials and finished parts. 

To keep close tab on how the com- 
pany is doing, a control room ges the 
progress of every division and depart- 
ment from the mass of information 
each sends in. 

The walls of the conference room 
are covered with charts and graphs 
showing trends in the various budgets, 
production engineering, tooling, and 
manufacturing. One major effect, 
Echols says, is psychological: “You can 
imagine how a supervisor feels when 
he attends a meeting every week that 
shows him face-to-face what his score 
ig” 

The control system also embraces 
the cost and budget office, schedule 
administration, the tabulating svstem, 
and the control room staff itself. 

¢ Moneywise—On the money side, 
Echols organized the control system 
on what he calls an “equation for 
profit” basis. That means Northrop esti- 
mates what gross profit the company 
can hope to achieve on some realistic 
estimate of sales. Then to meet that 
figure, costs are tightly controlled. The 
figure Northrop tries to fit itself to is 
4.5% of sales. 

Echols uses two types of budgets: 
overhead and project. The project 
budgets control direct elements, such as 
labor and material. Actual expendi- 
tures are measured each week against 
budgeted figures. 

Overhead budgets are geared directly 
to volume of production. If direct la- 
bor declines, overhead budgets are au- 
tomatically trimmed at once. 
¢ On Time—How has the control sys- 
tem worked? 

One measure is Northrop’s delivery 
record on the F-89s. Echols admits it 
was a “tight squeak at times,” but the 
company has been consistentlv on time 
since the control group started func- 
tioning a little over two years ago. 

Another measure is the profit pic- 
ture. Northrop aimed for gross profits 
of $5.3-million for the first nine months 
of the fiscal year ended last July 31, 
hit it right on the button. Over-all, 
actual performance against schedules 
has hovered around 96%, a good rec- 
ord in the aircraft or any other busi- 
ness. 
¢One Job Man—This_ well-ordered 
planning and watchful daily routine 
pretty much reflects the kind of man 
Echols is. Scholarly and deliberative, 
his only outside activity is a director- 
ship of the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers. His sole job is running 
Northrop. 

His hobbies are golf, which he rarely 
plays, and dogs. It isn’t unusual to 
find a cocker spaniel sleeping under 
his desk. 

Before he came to Northrop he was 
president of the Aircraft Industries 


Assn. He retired from the Army in 
1946 a full general. 

After he came to Northrop he 
worked closely with his production 
chief on plant engineering and plan- 
ning. One result was a plan for split- 
ting the F-89 fuselage in half for most 
of the assembly work. He also set up a 
big computing department to answer 
acronautical engineering problems. Out 
of that came Northrop’s massive Binac 
electronic computor and the small 
scale Maddida computer which North- 
rop marketed until it sold the whole 
works to Bendix Aviation Corp 
¢ Designer—Through his regime at 
Northrop, Echols has worked closely 
with Jack Northrop. Northrop, along 
with Douglas Aircraft Co. helped or 
ganize Northrop Corp. in 1932, after 
having a founder’s role in Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. and Avion Corp. In 
both those places his designs set the 
aviation pace. Two years later, North 
rop formed the present company, which 
turncd out hundreds of the famous 
P-61 Black Widow night fighters in 
World War II. 


lll. Flying High 


Today, Northrop’s main effort is 
still in the F-89, although the Grand 
Slam rocket version coming off the 
lines now. Around the end of the year 
Northrop will bring out a faster model 
of the F-89 to overcome a speed advan- 
tage held by competitors 

For the future, Echols 
rop will build supersonic fighter air 
craft for the Navy and Air Force, but 
he figures that in something over 10 
years time unmanned guided missiles 
will become the bach of U.S. air 
defense. Northrop’s missile program 
takes up about 15 ‘f its personnel 
already. Echols expects “we'll be in 
flicted with production” on a missile 
shortly, which will mean further ex- 
pansion of production facilities. That 
missile might be the long-range Snark, 
known to be well-perfected. A_ short 
range missile should be coming along, 
too. 
¢ Pot Boilers—Northrop hasn’t placed 
all its bets on the F-89 planes or guided 
missiles. This vear it bought Radio 
plane, Inc., big builder of radio-con- 
trolled target plane These are rela- 
tively simple to build. So their order 
backlog of $18-million is considered an 
investment plum. | Northrop it is 
bread-and-butter business, because the 
services will always need targets what- 
ever the ultimate are. 

In addition to this, Northrop has a 
new division at Anaheim, Calif., to 
make firecontrol instruments for Armv 
Ordnance, and is building a $54-mil- 
lion facility at Palmdale, Calif., as a 
flight-test center that could become a 


final assembly plant 


says North- 


pone 


capons 
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SMALLER ..« 


LIGHTER «8 


BETTER LOOKING... 
MORE VRRSATHE! 


NOW! A COMPLETELY NEW 


AND VERSATILE G-E MOTOR! 


Can reduce your product costs, speed 
your assembly time, add saleability 


You'll boost your product's sales appeal, 
speed assembly operations and cut your 
handling and shipping costs with the 
completely new ‘‘Form G’’ fractional- 
horsepower motor. 

Rating for rating, this new G-E 
motor is 25 to 50% lighter and about 
40% smaller than its predecessors. It 
can be mounted on your product in any 
position! 

Featuring newly developed Nylon 
insulation, the Form G is built to last 
through long and constant use. It’s 


Gy 


built to give the kind of performance 
that wins and keeps satisfied customers. 

The compact size and clean-cut, 
functional lines will improve your 
product’s appearance . . . make your 
selling job easier. 

For complete information on this 
revolutionary new motor, contact your 
nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office. Or 
write Section 700-123 for Bulletin 
GEA-5567. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


S* Can ful (your confidence nn 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





GO “AMERICAN” 
FOR. 
CIRCULAR 
WELDED 
PRODUCTS 


\ 


AMERICAN WELDING 


Let us send you more facts or better 
yet send us your specifications 
for prompt quotations. 


Send fer your copy 
of ovr 20 page 
illustrated catalog 


& MANUFACTURING CO. 


380 DIETZ ROAD 
WARREN, OHIO 
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Booby Trap in Stock Options 


ELAWARE HAS ALWAYS 
been friendly to business. As 
a result, it is the corporate home of 
more big companies than any other 
state in the union. In view of this, 
it is somewhat ironical—and signif- 
icant—that a couple of decisions by 
the Delaware Supreme Court have 
thrown a fog of doubt over the 
widespread use of what has been 
known since 1950 as restricted stock 
option plans (BW-—Apr.7’51,p45). 
Ihat’s the scheme which gives ex 
ecutives a riskless hedge against in- 
flation—with built-in tax advantages 
by awarding them options to buy 
company stock at 95% or more of 
present market value at some fu- 
ture date. 

Stock options suddenly became 
unattractive around the end of the 
war; the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
ruled then that any gain to an op- 
tionee was to be treated as regular 
income. What was worse, it was to 
be taxed even though the profit was 
still only on paper. 


@ ONGRESS CHANGED that 
abruptly in 1950. It decided 
that stock options within certain 
limits weren't to be treated taxwise 
as regular income, but like any other 
capital gain in a stock transaction. 
The Senate’s amendment _ incor- 
porated in the 1950 tax law specif- 
ically stated that restricted stock 
options were incentives for execu- 
tives that would benefit companies 
by enabling them to attract—and 
hold—executive personnel, and give 
exccutives a more proprietary inter- 
est in the corporation’s welfare. 

On the basis of that, company 
after company (at least one out of 
six on the Big Board) put together 
stock option plans, most of them for 
kev executives only. 

Lawvers and consultants by the 
score were put to work writing plans 
that appeared to meet all require- 
ments. But apparently the lawvers 
and some of the consultants failed 
to reckon with the courts. In Dela- 
ware, the Supreme Court last week 
reafirmed its decision canceling 
one stock option plan in a minor 
stockholder suit because such plans 
“do not of themselves insure that 
the benefit of retaining the services 
of the employee will inure to the 
corporation.” In another case, it 
ordered a trial to determine whether 
or not the plan assured the company 


that it was money’s 


worth. 


getting its 


N THE FIRST INSTANCE, the 

court in effect rsed the Sen 
ate’s reasoning. It d that re 
stricted options aren’t in th 
a guarantee that ex 
around. In the 
evidence that the 
something more than 

Under these tw 
expert estimates 
all options written 
illegal. He says e lawyers for 
got one of the things they 
learned in school. That is, in every 
contract (and any option is a form 
of contract) there onsidera 
tion on both side The Senate 
amendment, as fa Delaware’s 
high court is conc didn’t pro 
vide that consideration for the com 
pany automatically 

Consultants — are 
companies with optior 
with their executi to make haste 
in changing them id Steel Co 
one of the few b mpanies to 
make plans availabl 
instead of key executives, already 
is changing its plan, which became 
effective Aug. 25 use of the 
court action. It i erting a clause 
requiring an employee to stay with 
the company for at least a year after 
getting his option to be able to 
exercise it. 


S OME EXPERTS 
should go furth 
provisions all aimed 
fits to the company 

Even then, option 
in the clear. This month other de- 
cisions on options are due in New 
Jersey courts that may becloud their 
status even more (BW —Aug.2’52, 
p69). 

Another threat m ome from 
attempts to rescind the 1950 tax 
law. 

Out of all this ut 
agement can draw a 
restricted options first bec 
lar, too many con jumped 
onto the bandwagon with little 
thought (1) of stockholders reaction, 
(2) the courts, and how the mo 
tives, even though of the purest, of 
those whe run the mpanies might 
be interpreted 

New laws aren’t always what they 
secm. 
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INSTANT STARTING IN DAMPEST WEATHER 


Thanks to ALLSTATE-S/AK4AAMER Team 


ALLSTATE Ignition Spray (sold only 
by Sears, Roebuck) provides instant complete pro- 
tection for ignition systems by sealing out short- 
circuiting due to atmospheric moisture ...and dries 
wet systems not previously waterproofed in just a 
few minutes. SPRATAINER, with its exclusive “No 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


Side Seam—No Top Seam” construction, was 
chosen by Sears, Roebuck as the ideal package 
for this fine new product. The same Crown creative 
ingenuity responsible for the origination of 
SPRATAINER is reflected in all Crown Cans for an 
infinite variety of industries. 


Crown Cnr 


Division of 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ORLANDO, NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS, BOSTON 
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GRDA OFFERS... 
POWER As low os 5.3 mills 


per kilowatt-hour, 


WATER niimited supply at 3 


cents per thousand gallons treated, 


PROCESS STEAM «: 20 


cents per thousand pounds. 


SITES 4: extremely low cost. 


Fire protection, rail connections, 


sanitary sewers, other essentials. 
. 


You'll likely want to know more 
fully in an attractive brochure. 
GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY 





obout GRDA's “package deal” eS 
Address request to... 
me sanorcuwoms WINITA, OKLA. 
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tells how on Page 19 
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... Or You Can Say It in Clear English 


fluous, and far too much time is taken 
to acknowledge, “advise,” or tell the 
5 


Business has its own special brand of 
formularized gobbledygook for routine 
letters (top pictures). But companies 
are becoming aware that thev can save 
time, money, and annoyance by saving 
what comes naturally (bottom picture). 
A new breed of management adviser 
known as the correspondence consultant 
is helping business put it in English. 
¢ Truisms—Richard H. Morris Asso- 
ciates, for nine years in the consultant 
business, comes up with these conclu- 
sions about business letter-writing: 

e Only one person in 50 has a 
natural talent for letter-writing. 

¢ Businessmen write 10% to 15% 
more letters than would be necessarv if 
they had been clear and explicit in the 
first ieee. At $1 to $1.25 cost per let- 
ter, that runs into money. 

e Most letters are 30% to 60% 
longer than thev’d be if stereotyped 
words and phrases were eliminated. 
Many opening paragraphs are super- 





reader what he already knows. 

Morris and others in the consultant 

field make a point of showing top ofh- 
cials how these poorly written letters 
reflect on them: Many of the poorest 
letters are found over the signature of 
high executives. 
e Letters That Pull—From an office in 
rural Connecticut near the Berkshire 
foothills, Morris advises such clients 
as General Foods Corp., Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York, Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Lord & Taylor, Land 
litle Bank & Trust ¢ 

Besides clearing up the self-conscious, 
cluttered language of routine business 
letters, Morris specializes in dunning 
letters and notices that call for an 
answer. 

{4 “dun” written for a department 
store began: “Remember those signs in 
hotel rooms, “Have you forgotten any- 
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“I’ve got a girl 


“Whatta gal! Wherever we travel, she takes dicta- 
tion accurately and quickly, right on the spot— 
when the important details are still fresh in my 
mind. I'd be lost without her—and incidentally, 
she has never asked for a raise!” 


Maybe you remember when a dictating machine 

was a heavy piece of equipment that stayed in the 
office. Not anymore! Today it’s a lightweight traveling secretary that goes every- 
where and is no more bother than a briefcase 
To achieve this desired combination of durability and maximum lightness, office 
equipment manufacturers are making extensive use of magnesium castings, with 
the result that today’s machines can incorporate several new features and still 
weigh appreciably less than previous models. 


Because magnesium is the lightest of lightweight metals and has excellent strength 
characteristics, it is being used more and more wherever a product is made to be 
moved. When you look for light weight in the things you buy or build, look for 
magnesium . . . the world’s lightest structural metal. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - Magnesium Department » MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Boston Philadelphia ¢ Atlanta «+ Cleveland « Detroit + Chicago © St. Louis 
Houston « rE a * Los Angeles « Seattle * Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


every port... 


she’s my ultra light 
dictating machine— 
made with Magnesium 


. . for easy traveling.” 








GRANCHES: CLEVELAND + DALLAS - DETRONT © LOS ANGELES - MEWARK + WHEW ORLEANS - SEATTLE + ToEsa 
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When Hero of 
Alexandria— 
celebrated 
scholar of the 
second century 
B. C.—wrote 
his brilliant 
treatise on 
*“*Mechanics,”’ 
he continually 
raised the question: “What moti- 
vated Neanderthal Man to use the 
first lever.” 

The answer—as true 100,000 
years ago as it is now—was need 
for improvement of the transmission 
of power. For the motivation be- 
hind the grimace on the great, 
shaggy face—as the broad back 
strained and heaved—was desire 
for a more efficient means of get- 
ting work done. 

Today—as urgent needs develop 
with manufacturers and users for 
improvement of power transmis- 
sion—Twin Disc is solving them 
with Friction and Hydraulic 
Drives, in the exact capacity and 


/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 


SS —S 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


design necessary for peak power 
control and flexibility between 
driving and driven machinery. 
Write Twin Disc today . . . ask 
for complete information on how 
your particular problems in power 
linkage can be solved. Twin Disc 
engineers are always ready to give 
your applications full attention. 


Twin Disc Drives are offered as standard equipment 
on leading mokes of industrial production moa- 
chinery and engines, among them, the extensive 
line of construction, mining, logging and material 
handli 4 vt d by Saldwin- 





Lime-#. itt Cc 





P On Lime Type 34 
shovels, the main engine clutch is a Twin Disc 
Power Take-Off, while two Model E clutches actuate 
the swing. 


/ 
Muscles 
/ 
to 
Machines 


HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Illinois 
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wondering if you've 
your check for 
account up to 


thing?” We're 
overlooked sending us 
$.... to bring your 
date.” 

This approach drew hundreds of re- 
plies, with checks 

An insurance 
getting response to this 
“Since we haven't 
time, please help us bring our records 
up to date by filling in and returning 
this card.” Keeping the reader’s self 
interest in mind, Morris rewrote this to 
read: “So that dividend checks, pre 
mium notices, and other messages of 
importance may reach you promptly, 
please ” 90 yf the cards were 
returned, filled out 
e Insurance Problem—The correspond 
ence problem is particularly acute for 
insurance Companic most of 
their contact with customers is by mail 

Mutual Life of New York is happy 
with the results of Morris’ work on the 
company’s correspond ince 1942 
Although business voh increasing, 
the number of outgoing letters is going 
down steadily: It dropped from 183,000 
in 1949 to 175,000 in 1951 

Morris analyzed a large sampling of 
outgoing letters, found that a high pro 
portion were in the fuller-explanation 
category. He prepared a series of 2,500 
standard letters to serve as guides to 
departments and linics to coach 
management peopl writing clearer, 
more friendly lett 
e Saves Money—Toda 
quicker: In 1942, on 
letters weren’t answered in 10 
while now 97 I nswered within 
three davs. Lette ’ 25 to 30 
shorter, and the num! f repeat let 
ters and explanation been cut 
sharply. Mutual estimat 
saves the company 
and $100,000 a vear 
¢ Different Approach—N 
hired a fulltime staff 
of a correspondenc« 
Rolland, a former 
the job. He holds « 
with emplovees to s« 
New York Life's pondence (1) 
friendly, (2) unders lable, (3) to the 
point. His short ncludes 
conferences weekly for four weeks. 

So far, 500 empl have enrolled 
for Rolland’s course. Each student sub 
mits a folder of S80 bons of his let 
ters for the four-week Rolland 
edits these letters and returns them to 
the student to serve a guide in future 
correspondence 

Rolland calls his stud 
review session cvecr 
course is completed. At 
takes further samplings of 
edits them 

Morris also back 
monthly review anc 
pling of letters leaving 
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Now, Gray makes electronic dictation available 
to every business and professional office, with 


10 MODERN DOT METHODS / 


The new “full control” method of tele- 
phone dictation — several people dictating to a 
centralized recording instrument. All the cost- 
saving advantages of a shared dictation network, 
plus privacy of dictation and full control over the 
recording unit! With AUDOGRAPH for heavy 
dictation and PHONAUDOGRAPH for staff-level 
dictation, you can now modernize dictation pro- 


cedures throughout your organization. 


Gray 


The World's Most Versatile 
Dictating Instruments 


AUDOGRAPH®* and PHONAUDOGRAPH* sales and service in 180 U. S. cities, 
See your Classified Telephone Directory under **Dictating Machines.’ Canada: 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. 
export affiliate) in 35 countries. Audograph and PhonAudograph are made by 
the Gray Manu/acturing Company—established 1891—originators of the Tele- 
phone Pay Station, ®TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


The completely modern dictating instru- 
ment that does more for you! Its patented prin- 
ciple of disc recording with a stationary stylus lets 
Audograph operate at any angle and under vibra- 
tion—in car, train or plane. Records phone con- 
versations, policy meetings, conventions. Takes 
20-, 30- or 60-minute dises of paper-thin plastic 
which can be mailed, filed or used again. Get a 


free demonstration in your office! 








THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Please send me your new free Booklet Y-9 —describing 
modern dictation methods, with facts on the Gray Audograph 
and PhonAudograph. 
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Put new “HOOK” 
in your product's new LOOK 


RESTAURANT COFFEE 
BREWER HEAD 
Cory Corporation 


a 


HOUSEHOLD 
ELECTRIC 
SPRAYER 

Handicraft Division 
Burgess Battery Co. 


SALT TABLET 
DISPENSER 
Morton Salt Co 





WIRE INTERCOM 
TURNTABLE 
Crescent Industries, Inc. 


\# 
I 
I 
| 
[ 
I 
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-»- with DUREZ phenolics, custom-molded 


A “new look” in anything you sell is 
good for business. But you need some- 
thing more to get a second look from 
buyers these days. 

That's why many manufacturers turn 
to the versatile phenolics—our specialty 
at Durez—when products go into re- 
design. With these plastics the ‘‘some- 
thing more” can be lower cost, longer 
service, lighter weight—often all these 
plus greater visual appeal. 

By redesigning this commercial cof- 
fee brewer head and using Durez, Cory 
saved more than 50% in weight and 
eliminated several machining opera- 
tions. Burgess ended the need for as- 
sembly with jigs, got self-insulation the 
former material lacked, and a sprayer 
nozzle of wider utility. Morton re- 
duced the number of parts in its salt 
dispenser from 29 to 9. The Crescent 
“Steno” recorder unit turntable ended 
reject trouble and cost 30% less. 

In Durez we have developed the 
well-known mechanical, electrical, and 


chemical ome of phenolics in 
many combinations of industrial im- 
portance. Your custom molder can 
help you use them toadd more “hook” 
to your new products. Durez technical 
counsel is freely available. 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JoB 
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FTC Takes Aim at Seven 


Interlocking Directors 
I'he Federal ‘Trade 


filed complaints against 
tives, charging them with holding in 
terlocking directorships in competing 
companies. Such directorships are 
illegal under Section 8 of the Clayton 
amendment to the Sherman Antitrust 
Act 

Che companies 
volved: William R 
cal Co. and (¢ 


Commission has 


seven exccu 


ind the directors in 
Basset, Vick Chemi 
olgate-Palmolive-Pect 
Co.; Edmund Fitzgerald, Allis-Chal 
mers Mfg. Co. and Bucyrus-Erie Co.; 
D. G. Blair and Arthur Keating, Nesco, 
Inc., and Ekco Products Co.; L. A. 
Cushman and G. L. Burr, Purity Bak 
cries Corp. and American Bakeries Co.; 
Phillips Ketchum, Whitin Machine 
Works and Draper Corp 

¢ Parallel—These complaints are simi 
lar to charges brought by the antitrust 
division of the Department of Justicc 
earlier this year against John M. Han 
cock and Sidney J. Weinberg. The 
Hancock case has been dismissed. since 
Hancock failed to stand for re-election 
to the Kroger Co. board and resigned 
from the boards of S. H. Kress & Co. 
and Bond Stores, Inc 

There have been 

case against Weinberg 
ships in both Sc 
and B. F. Goodrich 


question. 


10 hearings in the 
director- 
& Co. 
under 


W hose 
Roebuck 
Co. are 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Montgomery Ward lost two more vice- 
presidents through resignations. Roy 
L. Gebert, Chicago vice-president in 
charge of retail operations, quit with a 
huffy statement about Ward manage 
ment. Also resigning was Herbcrt 
Ricgelman, vice-president of soft goods, 
New York. This the number 
of executives who have resigned or been 
fired since 1949 to 15 

- 
Safety paid off last week for four At- 
lanta, Ga., charitic Fach got checks 
of $100 from the J. & L. Steel Barrel 
Co. a subsidiary of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., becaus« safety 
program reduced insur- 
ance. The premium savings ar 
rated among J&L employees, who di- 
vide the money among the charities. 

* 
Cornell University ha 
ward H. Litchfield 
established executi 
gram in the School 
lic Administration 
vide courses for technical men who 
want to move into yg C ral management 
ranks in big companies 


brings 


company 
premiums on 
pro- 


named Prof. Ed- 
head its newly- 
development pro- 
f Business & Pub 
he idea is to pro 
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ECONOMY Wuice as good ad good / 


ary service, but in marine, locomotive and 


EOPLE with a stake in heavy-duty power 
Prin be interested in the remarkably low 
lube oil consumption | "at this Arizona-Edison 
power plant at Yuma, Arizona. 


Here, big Cooper-Bessemer gas-diesels of 
the latest type are actually giving 11,000 horse- 
power, hours per gallon of lubricating oil! A 
figure of 5,000 hph per gallon. .. Jess than half 
as much... is generally considered good. By 
comparison this Arizona-Edison plant is saving 


approximately $6700 a year on lube oil alone!’ 


Thanks to contributing Cooper-Bessemer 
developments such as supercharging, after- 
cooling and other advancements, such econ- 
omy is now commonplace in Cooper-Bessemer 
installations. It holds true not only in station- 


other services as well. 


So if you do have a stake in power get all 
the facts. Be sure to find out about the new 
things being done by one of America’s oldest 
engine builders. 





MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


New York e Chicago « Washington e San Fi i @ Los Angeles 

®@ San Diego e Houston ¢ Dallas e Odessa « Pampa « Greggion © 

Seattle e Tulsa @ St. Lovis e Gloucester ¢ New Orleans @ Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd., Halifax, N. S. 





DIESELS* GAS ENGINES*GAS-DIESELS+ ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS + HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 








No Missing Link Here 


Deep in the Jungles ‘way back when’’ eas 
Apes made the FIRST ‘‘Rivetless Chain” 


Wy a 


Fite 


BY 
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Drop-Forged Rivetless Chain 
another FIRST by 
JERVIS B. WEBB COMPANY 


advo i’ 
- NOW - 


We're In Position To -Make 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
X458 Drop-Forged Rivetless 


CONVEYOR CHAIN 


Improved production and material 
conditions have enabled Jervis B 
Webb Company to stock an ade- 
quate supply of X458 Chain 

ready for immediate delivery — to 
meet your conveyor system needs 


JERVIS B.-- WEBB - COMPANY 





LOCAL BUSINESS 





Week by week, BUSINESS WEEK reports the business news of 
national significance to businessmen. 


All the same, business by and large is a local affair, and local 
business news takes a large place in every businessman's thinking. 


Here, from a sampling of cities around the country, are some of 
the local events that businessmen were talking about over their 


luncheon tables last week. 


Lost Opportunity 
BOSTON—Produce dealers in 


Boston and the state of Massachusetts 
were dealt a blow this week. Their 
dream of a $25-million centralized 
wholesale market in Boston was kayoed 
by an announcement by David Nassif 
Co., one of the nation’s biggest in- 
dustrial land development companies. 
Nassif is going to start building a $10- 
million produce market in Charlestown, 
Boston’s twin city. The development 
also wrecks the New Haven R.R.’s plan 
to build a $10-million market in Bos- 
ton’s South End. 

Early this year the state set up the 
Massachusetts Market Authority to 
build a much-needed modern, central 
market on a 170-acre site in the South 
End. The authority took an opticn 
on the site which belongs to the New 
Haven R.R. It failed to float the $23- 
million revenue-bond issue it needed 
and the option lapsed. 

Then it was rumored that the New 
Haven, tired of shillyshallving, would 
build the market itself. But the legisla- 
ture had given the authority the right 
of eminent domain, and the railroad 
could hardly start the project when the 
land might be condemned at any mo- 
ment. Moreover, last week Massachu- 
setts Gov. Dever got Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. to O.K. a $13.5-million 
loan to the authority. So it looked as 
though the authority would use its 
power of condemnation to get the land 
for less than the $1.2-million the New 
Haven reportedly wanted. 

Now the Nassif announcement has 
completely changed the picture. The 
land for the new Charlestown market 
was sold to Nassif by the Boston & 
Maine R.R. Hence, the fight to get 
a new market has blossomed into a 
battle between the state, the New 
Haven, and the Boston & Maine. 
While B&M has no official connection 
with Nassif, it was certainly influential 
in the project that will bring in new 
freight. It’s estimated that the Charles- 
town market will attract some 85% 
of Boston’s wholesale food industrv— 
especially since wholesale food men are 


completely fed up with the half-hearted 
efforts of the state to give them a 
market. 


Good-Will Pays 
COLUMBUS, OH!IO—Labor ex- 


perts have long known that concilia- 
tion often pays off better than a bare- 
knuckles fight. The principle is proving 
itself in other field 

his week Ohio B lelephone Co. 
put into effect averaging 
12%. It’s the first time the 31-vear-old 
company has be« ble to rais¢ 
without a long, expensive court battle. 

Ohio Bell got its first 
1927. For 10 lor Ohio cities 
fought it throug! ts, and Ohio 
Bell finally had t fund $4-million 
to subscribers 

Again, in 1945, t 
for a boost. It took tl ind a half years 
to settle this o1 n though the 
company got what ked for 

In June, 1951 isked 
for another incr to vield $23.1- 
million. Cleveland Jlumbus, ‘Toledo, 
and 14 other citi ed notice that 
they again intended to fight 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commis 
sion took things into its own hands, 
initiated a series eetings between 
representatives of t cities and the 
utility. A compron on a $16.7-mil 
lions boost finally « rged. There was 
no court battle. 

Ohio Bell figure 


boosts 
rates 


mcrease mM 


company asked 


ompan' 


t got less than it 
needed. But it got lot sooner than 
it would have oth ise And both 
the company and the cities saved legal 
costs, which might run to $100,- 
000 all told. 


Apartment for Rent 
SALT LAKE CIT Y—Local build- 


ill good things 
For them 


ers have learned that 
come to an end some time 
it’s the shortage rental housing 
Varee builders an iced last week 
that they are dropping plans to build 
small apartment ho 
Three vears age 
vey showed a vacancy of only 14% 


ernment sur- 
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What we need is 
LESS NOISE / 


» Whaty ou heed 1S a 


FIBRETONE® 


. Acoustical Cert ng! 


Johns-Manville Fibretone Acoustical Ceilings reduce 


disturbing noise...readily installed, they provide the quiet 
comfort so necessary for better, more efficient work. 


@ Because distracting noise is so harmful to efficient busi- 
ness operation, practically all new building specifications 
include acoustical ceilings for sound absorption. However, 
just because your present building was constructed before 
sound control became an established science, there is no 
reason for you to be handicapped by noise. You can have a 
Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed over 
your present ceiling. 

Johns-Manville FIBRETONE offers an acoustical ceiling 
which is highly efficient and modest in cost. It consists of 
12” square panels of sound-absorbing materials in which 
hundreds of small holes have been drilled. These holes act 


Vv, MANVILLE 


JM, 


/ 


as “noise-traps” where sound energy is dissipated. Fibretone 
is predecorated, can be painted and repainted, and is avail- 
able with a flame-resistant finish. 

Other Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings include Perma- 
coustic*, a textured, noncombustible tile with great archi- 
tectural appeal; Transite*, panels made of fireproof asbestos; 
and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels backed with a 
noncombustible, sound-absorbing element. 

For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical expert, or for 
a free book entitled “Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 


199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. ®Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Johns-Manville 


PRODUC Md S Movable Walls—Terrafilex* and Asphalt Tile Floors—Corrugated Transite*—Fiexstone* Builf-Up Roofs—Etc, 








STANDARD 


WINNER 


STANDARD GUMMED TAPE 





More shippers use it 
than any other tape 
in the world 


Here’s why Orange Core Standard Gummed 
Tape is the world’s largest seller: 

(1) You find no costly variations in 
strength, quality and quantity of adhesive, or 
sealing grip when using Orange Core, because 
Hudson makes its own pulp and paper and 
applies its own specially formulated adhesives. 

(2) Orange Core is Supple-ized* —an exclu- 
sive Hudson process that makes the tape more 
flexible, and prevents curling. Supple-ized 
Orange Core enables your shippers to seal 
cartons faster and without excessive rubbing 
and pressing. A month’s trial will show you 
the difference! 

*Copyright 
eS — —— 


T wupsow MULIIWALL sacks: 
with assured delivery 


—_— Sewn or pasted, valve 
wueson and open mouth. 2 to 6 
= plies, with 4-color printing 
—_ available. Request 

bulletin (column 3). 


> 





in Salt Lake City. Today’s estimate 
ranges from 7% to 14%. 

The reason is simple: Builders 
swarmed into the rental-housing field, 
and built an estimated 900 units in the 
last three vears. As a result, a brand 
new million-dollar apartment house 
opened last week with 55 of its 92 
units tenantless. 


No Dream 
BIRMINGHAM— Local business- 


men’s 20-year-old dream of a deep-draft 
waterway to the Gulf took a long step 
toward reality. Lt. Gen. Pick, chief of 
the Army Engineers, said last week he 
will recommend that the engineers 
tackle the job. The entire project, he 
estimated, will cost around $274-mil- 
lion and will take nine years. 

Among other things, the project will 
widen and deepen the channel of the 
Warricr-Tombigbee River System from 
Mobile to Birmingham; climinate ob- 
solete locks and replace them with 
large modern ones; construct two new 
high-lift locks with power facilities (this 
would cost $110-million, biggest item 
in the program); and build dams to 
regulate stream flow and control fioods. 


Costs Go Down 
DENVER—Right after the war, 


many local governments put off needed 
capital improvements because they felt 
prices were too high and would come 
down. They didn’t, of course. Costs 
only went higher. 

Denver taxpayers this week were 
happily examining an exception to the 
rule. Four years ago, the citv’s voters 
approved a $4-million bond issue for 
off-street parking facilities. Court fights 
held the issue up until last month. 
Nevertheless, Manager of Improve- 
ments ‘Thomas Campbell reports that 
the project will cost some $300,000 
less than it would have four years ago. 

How did Denver do it? By using a 
new garage design. City engineers 
originally planned to build ramp-tvpe 
buildings; they now will build 10- 
story elevator buildings instead, using 
a plan designed by Bowser Engineering 
Co., of Des Moines, Iowa 


Up in Arms 
CHICAGO — Local businessmen 


are bristling over the eastern railroads’ 
plan to charge for pickup and delivery 
service on freight. They don’t particu- 
larly mind having to pay for the service. 
What they object to is this: The pro- 
posed sliding scale of charges would 
make Chicago’s rate the highest on the 
list—35¢ per cwt., compared with 32¢ 
in New York City, 24¢ in Cleveland, 
even less in most other cities. 

The railroads sav the service costs 





SUPERSTANDARD 


-. 
Bell & Howell seals shipments with Blue Ribbon 


Blue Ribbon 


SUPERSTANDARD GUMMED TAPE 





“it cut our tape 
consumption 8%,”’ 
say Bell & Howell 


Bell & Howell, makers of precision movie 
equipment, say: “Blue Ribbon Superstand- 
more than or- 

dinary gummed tapes in first price, but its 
strength and super-adhesion repays us many 
times over. Blue Ribbon has actually re- 
duced our tape consumption by about 8%, 
by eliminating waste. No double strips are 
needed, and we can use the last inch of 
every roll without trouble from excess curl” 
Try this superbly engineered tape just 
one month. You'll see the improvement! 


pepe ees 8 SS 
Send for free literature 

on Blue Ribbon, Orange /.¥j = 

Core, or Hudson Multiwall /, 

Sacks... helpful facts 

on improving packing 

and shipping procedures / * 

in your own plant. 


HUDSON PUL? & PAPER CORP. 
Dept. 91, 505 Park Ave., New York 22, N. vy. 
mpameeew ewe = «“ = = == 
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more in Chicago. Shippers counter 
that business volume in Chicago more 
than compensates for that. The issue is 
being fought out at Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearings. 


Out Again, In Again 
ST. LOUIS—City residents and 


nonresidents who work in the ®city 
started paying a 4% gross income tax 
this week. The tax also applies to net 
corporate profits. 

Most of the estimated $8-million an- 
nual yield is already eaten up by: (1) a 
steadily mounting deficit; (2) wage 
boosts for city employees. : 

rhe new tax just squeaked through. 
The state legislature passed the enab- 
ling act last spring (BW —Apr.26’52, 
p93), to become effective Aug. 1. All 
that was necessary was for the Board of 
Aldermen to establish the tax by ordi- 
nance. That looked certain, since the 
aldermen had voted 27 to 2 for the 
enabling act resolution and went ahead 
and raised city wages in July, in antici- 
pation of the new tax. 

When the ordinance came up for a 
vote Aug. 9, however, the aldermen 
did a switch: Thev turned it down, 16 
to 10. The reason was pure politics. 
The minority Republicans evidently de- 
cided now was the time to go on record 
against higher taxes. And the majority 
Democrats were involved in an intra- 
party feud, and took revenge in the tax- 
bill vote. Citv Hall, however, quickly 
stepped in. When the alderman met 
again last week, the tax ordinance 
passed, 17 to ll. 


Even Exchange 
LITTLE ROCK—Businessmen in 


Little Rock are knee deep in the biggest 
fund-raising drive in the city’s history. 
Goal: more than $650,000. Thev’ll use 
the money to buy some 6,625 acres of 
land which they will promptly give 
away. 

On the receiving end is the U.S. Air 
Force, which will use the land to build 

ict bomber base. Congress appro- 
priated $233-million to build the base, 
but nothing to pay for a site. The Air 
Force promised the Little Rock Cham- 
ber of Commerce that it would put 
the base at Little Rock if the land were 
made available promptly. 

The chamber doesn’t expect too 
much trouble getting the monev. The 
millions of dollars of construction 
money, and the $14-million pavroll of 
the men who will be stationed there, 
will be a big contribution to the Little 
Rock economy. 

It doesn’t expect too much trouble 
gctting the land, either. It already has 
options on half of it; and believes it can 
get most of the rest of it by offering a 
fair price. 
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What’s so different about 


ERN mimeographing? 


One of the seven A. B. Dick MODERN mimeographs 


will meet both your copy and budget requirements 


A-B-DICK 


TH.E Piece IN a ne 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-952-1-M 
5700 Towhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


I'd like to know what's different about MODERN 
mimeographing for use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 


OO ___.Position 
Organization 
Address— 


City. 


7 








How Rising Costs, 
Dropping Sales Have Been Clipping Profit Margins 


The Damage Lately 


Profit Margins x 
(Pretax profits in percent of sales) wore phen ‘ 


FISCAL YEARS 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 #1982 Sales Net Income 


Adams-Millis Corp. ..... 23.1% 16.5% gt 11.4% 12.1% 11.6% 7.3% — 5.2% —55.2% 
Allied Laboratories 12.8 17.8 13.9 162 139. 11.4 — 7.3 —46.3 
Aluminum, Utd. .. 9.5 20.3 22. ; 23.7 260 22.8 19.7 —40.0 
American Chain & Cable 1.5 106 148 144 168 182 13.2 —25.5 
10.6 10.5 7.9 68 15.0 148 11.6 A —28.8 


13.9 162 144 19.0 165 202 17.8 — 20.4 
22.8 20.8 93 107 9.0 7.1 + 2.7 
21.0 17.7 7A B12 164 8.5 —37.2 
ate as ORES 2 219 | BG: 172 —24.6 
237 20.7 133 177 #158 £10.2 —38.0 


59 9.0 32.3 20.6 19.7 —21.4 
40 (12.5 10.8 10.0 67 —42.6 

Oo We 87 16.1 133 6.2 —46.0 

Doehier-Jarvis Corp. .. . . 17.1 167 15.0 13.1 8.6 —60.0 
Electric Storage Battery.. 8. 7 Ws To) a < ; —64.4 


Felt & Tarrent..... . , 28.4 11.2 - 10.5 --76.0 
Fruehauf Trailer ........ 11. ‘ 10.6 14.2 8.5 7.6 —17.8 
Robt. Gair Co...... a ; 14.9 12.7 18.4 9.9 . —35.7 
B. F. Goodrich....,... 13. . 10.9 15.0 17.8 14.6 — 8.0 
Hammermill Paper 7 $ 11.2 16.2 ‘ 10.2 —24.8 


Interchemical Corp. ..... 7. , 4.5 10.0 7.1 6.0 —35.0 
Lambert Co. . \ ° 10.3 16.0 13.9 10.6 —36.3 
Lily-Tulip Cup . A J 10.1 18.2 22.4 15.8 —31.0 
Mead, Johnson . - . WI 15.0 17.8 15.8 — 7.5 
Merck & Co. ......00: \. , , ° 24.2 30.9 24.1 —17.2 


Mid-Continent Sibaiies , , ‘ : 17.4 : 16.7 — 92 

National Vulcanized Fibre 18. hi : : 18.6 17.6 6.7 —65.8 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. ...... A . y 17.1 i 14.8 No Change 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 29. y ; 4 38.8 43.8 35.3 —38.9 

Scullin Steel ; : ’ . 14.5 y 10.4 —37.0 

Tenn. Products & Chemical : \ . 22.4 . 14.3 —29.2 

13.0 11.4 6.4 —35.8 

. ? ; . 10.4 F 12.9 — %.9 

Van Raalte Co. . . é ; : 185 15.4 11.5 —21.7 

Victor Chemical Works . 18. : ’ . 22.3 ; 16.6 —17.5 

# First six months. 


Some Things Are Worse Than Taxes 


High federal income taxes have been corporate profits below 1951 by as eliminate or shar educe quarterly 
cutting deeply into corporate profits much as 12% or 14%, but that will dividends usuall now. — 
lately. But the tax bite can’t take all — still leave a total that looks handsome The compilation gives concrete 
the blame for the drops recorded in alongside some earlier postwar years. evidence of the damag These 35 
the flood of second-quarter and_half- ¢ The Danger—The ominous thing is companies, picked at random, show 
year carnings reports (BW —Aug.2’52, the trend—the more serious threat if how sharply eve few percentags 
p27 the cost squeeze isn’t checked. Its de- points of profit m in affect net 

Despite all the talk about them, tax _ bilitating effect hasn’t been confined to earnings. That can true even when 
bills are just one cause of 1952’s lower a mere handful of companies or trades. sales run well abc t levels of the 
carnings. Persistent shrinkage of pre- Few have escaped; many have taken a previous year. An the table also 
tax profit margins have played just as shellacking. In the first few days such reveals, this is em d when sales 
big a part as taxes. varied companies as R. H. Macy & and profit margin sk t the same time 

lo date, the pinch isn’t producing Co., Doehler-Jarvis Corp., American ¢ Cushion Theory—! i long time, 
earth-shaking results. It may push all Sumatra Tobacco Co. were forced to many Wall Street ive been con 
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Put ’em on a diet... with Pure Oil Industrial Lubricants 


In the complete line of high-quality industrial lubricants Pure 


Oil makes, you will find many oils and greases designed to do 


several different jobs, instead of one specific job. 
And to do each job equally well. 


This makes it possible for you to do all your lubricating with 


fewer lubricants. In other words, you can 


simplify_and save... with 





Pure Oil Industrial Lubricants 





If you would like to keep your lubrication requirements from 

hogging your profits (and a penny saved is more than ever a 
with Pure penny earned, these days!) write: The Pure Oil Company, 

Industrial Sales, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





ABSOLUTELY . 
DEPENDABLE 


...IT’S A'SHAW-BOX” CRANE! 


RELIABLE SERVICE has always distinguished “Shaw-Box”’ 
Cranes. Some of the newest and largest power stations — 
thousands of industrial plants depend on the enduring 
stamina of “Shaw-Box" Cranes in producing for defense 
and civilian needs. Many are still in operation after 60 years 
of service. 


“SHAW-BOX” PIONEERED the multi-motored electric travel- 
ing crane in 1888. Our entire facilities have always been 
devoted exclusively to the development and manufacture of 
load-handling equipment. Many crane features now con- 
sidered standard were originated by “Shaw-Box”’. 


YOU CAN CHOOSE from the greatest variety of standard types 
when you buy a “Shaw-Box” Crane. All are skillfully en- 
gineered, rugged, precision-built cranes that assure com- 
plete safety for man, load and crane. 


300-TON GIANT or 500 lb. crane—you can rely on “Shaw- 
Box” for extra years of efficiency, maintenance convenience, 
continuous service and economy. Write for Catalog 219 
showing “Shaw-Box” Full Electric Traveling Cranes from 
5 tons up; Catalog 218 for ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes from 1 to 
25 tons. 


Wa BOF cannes 


‘ 


“. . . the squeeze on profit 


margins is primarily due to 


labor costs pushing up.. .’ 


’ 


PROFITS starts on p. 140 


tending that toda 
rates would provi 
that would keep « 
ing too sharply in t 
Thus far, however 
to be the case (BW 
Take a survey 
National City Bank 


operations of 460 var 


companies. It 
steel companies, 
the down side 
year-to-year drop 
profits of the grou 
in sales. 

Operating cost 
reduced the over-al 
gin to 13.8% comp 


the first half of 1951 


effect of high tax 
come before taxes f 
—and after tax« 
about 13% 

The squeeze 


primarily due to labor 


against prices that 
declining. Until 
ness has been exp 
ing rise in direct | 
and the like with¢ 
set them by raising 
e O.K. for a Whil 


is nothing new; it 


since V-J Day. But f 


nesses operated in 
of the time. It wa 
them to maintain 
—their profit m 
more goods and ' 


The skyrocketing upt 


of their raw mate 
creating paper pr 
Now the honey 
least temporarily. ‘ 
a year, bought en 
current needs rl 
buying sprees. Ma 
counted on the « 
ing. As a result, tl 


year. That has meant 


some months they 
many manufactur 
hand-to-mouth basi 


high income tax 
handy cushion 
ings from declin- 
like the present. 


that hasn’t proved 


Aug.16’52,p122). 

by New York’s 
overing first-half 
d manufacturing 
led few leading 
t isn’t slanted on 

it indicated a 
13° in pre-tax 
espite a 5% gain 


1 risen 9° This 
re-tax proht mar- 
d with 16.7% for 
The cushioning 
nil. Net in 
13% below 1951 


ilso was down 


proht margins 1s 
costs pushing up 
fixed or even 
recently busi 
cing a continu- 
costs, pensions, 
ing able to off- 


Che rise of costs 
been going on 
years most busi 
* markets most 
itively easy for 
usually increase 
by producing 
the price tags 

nd in the prices 
ilso helped out, 
inventor 

endcd, at 
ovcrtT 
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erbought last 
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reduce “toppy” invent 


“Inventory profit 
to fall into the laps 


erally. Since the sprir 


modity prices ha 
downward (page 16\ 
panies have been f 


lave ilso ceased 
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if 1951, com- 
en trending 
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to write off in- 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan ventory los | th Maa @ 
- J ses. 0 eC Cill » 4 

Builders of “Shaw-Box” Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and : : , 1 fs 

other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, number of trades h id pro it mar- 

‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, and ‘American’ Industrial gins cut still furt!l production 


—— shutdowns of varying gth caused by 
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room was planned to meet 


the future, Mr. President | 


And it’s a long future it has ahead of it, ... well, that’s tough, durable baked 
too, Mr. President, regardless of chang- enamel... it will last a lifetime with- 
ing space requirements or future need out refinishing. 

for moving to a new location. Yes, Mr. President, there are Hauserman 
Movable Interiors for just about every 


That's because those beautiful grained- ; : 
type of office imaginable. 


finish walls are movable walls—modern 
Hauserman Movable Interior walls. : FREE BOOKLET 
And they were installed complete, in "i : 
a matter of hours, by skilled Hauserman .- + Shows how your busi- 
section eneciaiion F ness, too, can profit from 
° — ‘ ; ) the many cost-saving 
That's only part of the beauty of this re ge of Hauserman 
installation. Those walls are as sound- Movable Interiors. Write 

o on « Sh Ue cel ae vall for your copy of The Inside 
proor a8 8 572 tie and pister wall. Story of Building Ecouemy. The E. F. 
Yet, they scarcely ever require cleaning. auserman Company, 7271 Grant Ave., 
And that soft, lustrous grained finish Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


Korweld .. STEEL—only Hauserman offers Vow (4 chile ° 


you a choice of panel construction in your movable 





interior partitions: smooth-surfaced steel, or texture- 
finished Korweld—the revolutionary new non-metallic OFFICES e SCHOOLS « LABORATORIES 
Hauserman panel development. *Trademark HOSPITALS «© INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Prompt Delivery 





These rare stones are all composed of the same thing 
iluminum oxide, a remarkably versatile chemical product 
with wide application in industry. 

ALCOA Aluminas are aluminum oxides in pure commer- 
cial form. highly valued by cost-conscious industrialists 
for the outstanding qualities they give to a whole host of 
products, There’s hardly any limit to their scope of use, 
Glass ... paper... textiles... paints... rubber... 
ceramics ... dentifrices .. . refractories . . . abrasives 
are but a few of the many products measurably im- 
proved by ALCOA Aluminas, 

If you are not now familiar with the efficiencies, 
economies and improvements offered by ALCOA Aluminas, 
contact us right away. We may have the solution to your 


particular problem. We will be glad t 
For the folder “Aleoa Aluminas 

to ALumMinuM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 

600-3 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, P 


The aluminum-oxide gems. shown actua 


sapphire, oriental topaz, emerald 


oMeoa Chemical 


ALCOA! ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


VATED ALUMINA 
MINA ABULAR 
MinUM 


a 
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the long steel strike and other labor 
troubles. 

¢ What Next?—Despite the bellowings 
of many Wall Street bulls, the outlook 
is still hazy on how long the squeeze 
on profits will last. 

The wage trend seems definitely 
headed upwards. Unions are strong, 
employment is high, and the cost of 
living index—on which so many wage 
rates are based—shows no signs of 
turning downward. 

Sure, a higher volume would help 
many manufacturers. But not neces- 
sarily as a result of defense orders. As 
is proper, profit margins on armament 
goods are low from the start and are 
often squeezed still further by subse- 
quent renegotiation. ‘ 

The rising in productivity resulting 
from the billions spent since the war 
on plant expansion and modernization 
will help some. Profit margins should 
also pick up after trades have used up 
their high-cost materials and begin to 
use supplies bought at today’s lower 
prices. 

What’s really needed, though, is a 
sharp and prolonged rise in consumer 
demand. That would permit high pro- 
duction to cut unit costs and, perhaps, 
allow price increases. 
¢ Widespread—|t is not only manu- 
facturers who have been feeling a 
squeeze on margins. A number of other 
branches of business have been in the 
same fix. Many railroads have been 
suffering from financial malnutrition 
for a long time (BW—Aug.9’52,p74); 
so have some other carriers such as air 
lines and natural gas pipelines (page 
146). 

Wall Street followers of the airlines 
are worried about the constant rise in 
costs in the past few years. One big 
operator, they report, has to fill 62% 
of its seating capacity just to break 
even. That’s about 10 points higher 
than two years ago. 

At the moment, this line is making 
good money. But this is the peak 
trafic season when operations are most 
efficient. The Streeters wonder what 
will happen when traffic starts to slide. 
They point out that even if business 
falls off very slightly, the airline may 
have a very hard time staying in the 
black. 

Obviously, the lower-profit-margin 
isn’t going to hit everyone the same. 
But it is probably going to inflict more 
damage to more trades than many 
imagine. Standard & Poor’s, for ex- 
ample, recently estimated that some 
47% of 75 industrics would report 
smaller earnings this year than last. 
Such important groups as the chemi- 
cal, heating and plumbing, paper, rayon, 
steel tire and rubber goods and textile- 
weaving trades, moreover, were expected 
to end up with year-to-year drops of 
10% or more. 
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She does the work of TEN... 


WHEN SHE USES THE DUPLICATOR 


For multiple copies of bulletins, 
sales letters, price lists—rely on the 
office duplicator. Using the duplica- 
tor, one typist can quickly and 
literally “turn out the work of ten.”’ 


When she uses Hammermill Dupli- 


FREES wae 


coupon now for an up- 
to-date sample book of 
Hammermill Duplica- 
tor and the helpful idea- 
book, “Duplicator 
Facts.” 


HAMMERMILL 
DUPLICATOR 


FOR SPIRIT AND GELATIN MACHINES 


cator paper, only one typing, one 
checking is necessary. Every copy 
is clear, bright and easy to read. 
Hammermill Duplicator comes in 
distinctive 


bright white plus five 


colors with envelopes to match, 


Hammermill Paper Company, 

1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 

Please send me—-F REE —the sample book of 
Hammermill Duplicator and the idea-book, 
‘Duplicator Facts." 


Name 








Position 
Please attach to, or write on, your bu 


Louk f 


@ letterhead 
v the watermark it ie Hammermul’s word 
of honor tw the public. BW 9-6 
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makes dictation, 
field reports, 
sales training 
more efficient 





Business of all vorieties—from 
two-man operations to complex 
corporations —have proved 

thot the new Webcor Business 
Machine cuts cost, in every form 
of b 

By recording sound on a 
stainless steel wire and playing 
it back immediately, the 
Webcor takes excess loads from 
existing business machines. It makes 
inventory taking half the task it 
used to be. It speeds up sales 
training. And it injects vitality and 
new meaning into sales reports 
from the field. 

Made by Webster-Chicago 
and costing about the same as 
an office typewriter, the Webcor 
automatically erases sound after 
it has served its purpose. The 
same wire can be re-used many 
thousands of times! 

Your local Webster-Chicago 
dealer will be happy to 
demonstrate the Webcor for you. 

*WEST $137.00 








| 
by WEBSTER-CHICAGO | 


Send for free folder: 
“Chapter 228 in Business Machines” 
Dep't BW 4, Webster-Chicago, Chicago 39 


Behind the Scenes at K-F 


On the heels of another report of operating losses, 
the auto company draws action from RFC and the Kaiser 


family. 


What’s brewing in Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp.? Wall Street would like to know. 

Events have been moving fast since 
K-F president Edgar F. Kaiser an- 
nounced the latest in the company’s 
long string of operating losses: a $6-mil- 
lion deficit for first-half 1952 
¢ RFC Steps In—In mid-August, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., K-F’s 
biggest creditor, finally decided to place 
a representative on the company’s board 
of directors. RFC named Allen E. 
Schwartz, Detroit lawver. 

According to RFC, there’s no special 
significance to this action. The agency 
is often represented on the board of its 
big borrowers. RFC also denied 
rumors that its naming of Schwartz was 
part of a move to speed up payments 
to K-F creditors. That rings true, too. 
After all, RFC can always claim pri- 
ority in any debt adjustment plan. 

e And the Kaisers, Too—Last week, a 
second event in K-F’s life attracted 
Wall Street attention. The Henrv J. 
Kaiser Co., which is owned by the 
Kaiser family, the Henry J. Kaiser Fam- 


Employees of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
who are selling stock in the paper to the 
public (BW —Jun.14'52,p30), have set up 
shop in the paper's lobby (picture, above). 
Employees (registered as securities dealers 
for this issue) take turns at three desks. 
They hope to sell 400,000 shares at $10 a 


share. So far, they've sold over 125,000. If 


ily Foundation, and group of key 
Kaiser executives, ani that: 

e It had bor: d $22-million. 

e It will put up government bonds, 
dollar for dollar, against the $20-mil 
lion slice it guarant in K-F’s present 
$49.7-million debt to RFC 

e It is prepared, “contingent on 
the approval RFC,” to invest 
“up to $25-millior K-F or any 
poration with whicl 
be merged.” 

How much additional money 
the Kaiser holding pany will inject 
into the auto comp remains to be 
The holding company already 
owns 94% of K-I +,563,800 out 
H ver, the holding 
<ploring various 
K-F, including 
it with Con- 
(BW 


com 


yunced 


COI 
company may 


new 


seen 


standing shares 
group says it has be 
plans for recapital 
the possibility of merging 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp 

Mar.29’52 other 
pany 

e Ample Funds—Anyhow, it’s 

has plenty 


»p-+ 26) of m 


certain 
of funds 
a $22- 


that the Kaiser Co. ha 


to work with. It h t closed 





| Selling a Paper to Solid Cincinnati 


they reach 250,000, the Chicago investment 


will under- 
Funds will 


house of Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
write $6-million of debentures. 
be used to pay off the $7.6-million advanced 
by Cyrus Eaton’s Portsmouth Steel Co. (an 
investment company), plus a $250,000 com- 
mission. Any remaining cash will be used 
for working capital. 
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More different materials and manufacturing processes are involved in 

the production of automobiles than in any other consumer product. In the 
foundry, in machine and finishing shops, in assembly —in virtually every phase 

of production these materials and processes are brought together under the world's 
most modern manufacturing conditions. The result — quantity production with 
almost unbelievable quality control. Contributing greatly to this production 
control, AAF equipment supplies dust-free air for most operations 

in this great industry. 


Clean air is a time-saver, a money-maker and a morale-builder in every 
manufacturing business . . a must in the automotive industry. 


| Aix Litter 


COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. * American Air Filter of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Plants in Lovisville, Ky. and Moline, til. 


ELECTRONIC ROTO.CLONE 
i PRECIPITATORS DUST COLLECTORS 


AIR FILTERS 


Write for our new booklet “Dust, Dollars and Dividends”... the dramatic story of dust, its problems and their profitable solution. 








Smoother Operation - 
with HYATTS 


There are over 52 million automobiles 
and trucks in service in the U.S.A. 

Most of them depend on Hyatt Quiet 
Roller Bearings for some of their smoother 
operation. 

You will find these better bearings doing 
duty in differentials—rear wheels—pinions 
—transmissions—steering gears and other 
vital positions. 

Millions and millions of Hyatt Quiet Roller 
Bearings, since 1892, have proved by their 
performance, that in design, precision and 
quality Hyatts are thoroughly dependable. 

And in other transportation fields, in in- 
dustry and agriculture, Hyatts make a 
money-saving contribution to smoother 
operation. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J., and 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Ranching on Paper 
For Capital Gains 


A little-publiciz 
the federal incor 
vember has sired a 
Pacific Coast 

Che amendment 
gain door to profit 
stock used tor draft 
purposes—if the 
least 12 months 


Io the small iny 


much tax lure in t 


because it still costs 


buy and maintain 


a San-Francisco fir 


Ranches & Ranges 


the answer to that 


vou can “invest” in 


of cattle. And for 
will “‘board” and 
The corporation 
headed by a natu 
Spanish extraction 
name of Vasco da 


direct descendant of t 
da Gama, the Portus 


first discovered th 
rope to India. 

¢ Package Deal—1 
the tax angle, you 
calves. You can 

but da Gama reset 
spect and approve 


Western Cattle Ran 
for you, charging $2 
The livestock go« 


Nevada ranches t 


with which da Gama 


rangements. He i 
1,000 head, has rox 
more. 

I'here vour cattl 
narian’s certificate 


amendment of 
tax law last No- 
v business on the 
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m sale of live- 
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th the interesting 
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e original Vasco 
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m. Otherwise, 
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vy running about 
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ith their veteri 
ired for at a 
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Ono products meet basic human needs 


Their 


If you use flexible hollow parts, 
you, too, can probably save money 
by buying them from Dewey and 
Almy. Our highly mechanized “dipped 
rubber” process molds seamless parts 
in a single dip...easily, inexpensively. 
What’s more, we can build into such 
products a wide range of properties 
that offer resistance to weather, many 
chemicals and solvents, temperatures 
to -60°F., many other “problem” 
conditions. 


Qe) DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 


Plants and sales offices throughout the world 


costs took a tumble! 


In this cost-saving process, a mold 
is dipped into a latex, forming a skin 
of the desired wall thickness and ten- 
sile strength. This skin is then dried, 
cured and stripped off. The result is 
a product that is uniform in gauge, 
flex, weight and color. 

Without obligation, let us figure 
the savings that the “dipped rubber” 
process can bring you. We 
can provide complete service 
from mold design to delivery. 


c--T 
| Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 


THE SINGLE DIP PROCESS for rubber parts 
of complicated shapes is a result of Dewey 
and Almy industrial research in the chem- 
istry of small particle dispersions ... a 
continuing research program that has 
brought benefits to almost every industry, 
through such varied Dewey and Almy 
products as: dipped rubber products; con- 
struction products; Cryovac process for 
food packaging; sealing compounds; ad- 
hesives; organic chemicals; shoe products; 
textile printing products; soda lime. 


VY Want more facts? Write TODAY 


Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Please send me without obligation further information 


| Title 


Company 


! Address... 


about Dipped Rubber Products. 








AUTOMATIC DISPATCH SYSTEMS | 


Now Serving 
Many Industries 


Tremendous savings are 
now being made by Cleve- 
land Tramrail Automatic 
Dispatch Systems serving 
the metalworking, rubber, 
textile, glass and other in- 
dustries. This equipment 
utilizes ceiling and outdoor 
space otherwise wasted for 
efficient low-cost materials 
handling. Why not have a 
Cleveland Tramrail engi- 
neer explain how this ultra 
modern handling equip- 
ment can help you? 


Carrier 


COHRLAsTiC 


silicone rubber 
fabrics 
for 


temperatures 


-100 


COHRlastic stock fabrics 
come in rolls 36” wide, in 
various thicknesses and 
reinforcements such as 
glass cloth and new 
fibers to meet practi- 
cally every requirement 
in this important field. 
They are easily die-cut 
or cemented to shape. 


first in silicone rubber fabrication 


415 east street new haven connecticut 


150 


Ist Man Loads 
and Starts MUTIPLE STATION DELIVERY and Returns Corrier 


Cut Handling 
Costs 


Automatic Dispatch Systems enable 
the delivery of materials to one or 
several points on the same elevation 
or different elevation, or between 
buildings without operator accom- 
panying the carrier. An attendant 
may or may not be at the receiving 
end depending upon conditions in- 
volved. Two types are illustrated 


The Carrier Travels 
Automatically Without 
Operator Accompanying 


2nd Man Unleads 


Trensfer 
Station 

The Carrier Delivers Materials to any Pre-selected 
Station, Empties, and Returns Automatically 
Ge THIS BOOK! ~—- EAENELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 

“Wut CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
1754 East 288th St., Wickliffe, Ohio 


CLEVELAND“) 'TRAMRAIL, 


OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





For the first time, designers and 
manufacturers, now have available 
a comprehensive series of silicone 
rubber coated fabrics developed 
for extreme hot and cold 

operating temperatures. 


Below 70 degrees, natural rubber 
and most synthetics crystalize, 
become brittle and shatter easily; 
above 200 degrees they oxidize, 
soften, breakdown, disintegrate. 


COHRlastic fabrics stand 
temperatures beyond these critical 
areas, function with lively resiliency 
and flexibility. They are non- 
adhesive, possess high dielectric 
strength, resist hot oil, ozone, 

mild chemicals. 


Typical 
uses: 


gaskets 
diaphragms 

oven conveyor belts 
boiler ducting 
expansion joints 
electric insulation 
bellows-type seals 
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J High Ceerkeadl 


you CAN BE SURE...iF iTS 
—_—_—_— 


Westinghouse 





THE NEW 
WESTINGHOUSE 
1000-WATT C-H12 
FLUORESCENT MERCURY 
LAMP IS THE 

CHEAPEST SOURCE 

OF HIGH INTENSITY 
WHITE LIGHT 

IN THE WORLD 


Westinghouse Lamp Division 
Dept. 930 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Please send me more information about the new 
Westinghouse C-H12 Fluorescent Mercury Lamp. 





Position___ 





Company. 

















STEREO-REALIST 


purs|(il| ()|into 


YOUR SALES 


soys ROBERT MUELLER, Sales Manager, 
Distributor Div. Centralab — 
A Division of Giobe-Union Inc. 


ENTRALAB manufactures components for the 

electronics industry. While individual items 
are small, many of the finished products — television 
sets, for example — are large . . . too big to carry 
in order to show products in use. 

Stereo-REALIST slides — in full, natural color 
and true-to-life depth — have proved to be a dra- 
matic answer to Centralab’s visual selling potion. 
fac I is now pped with a REALIST 
Viewer and a set of slides in a compact carrying 
case. Prospects can study every detail of construc- 
tion without leaving thei offices. 

Present commercial users proclaim the REALIST 
to be ‘‘the world’s finest visual selling aid.'’ It's the 
ideal rsonal camera as well. But you must see 
REALIST slides to appreciate their full impact. 

your mearest camera ler or commercial 
photographer to show you some, or, for catalog, 
write DAVID WHITE COMPANY, 383 West 
Court Screet, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 





New, Low-Cost REALIST 
HANDI-VIEWER 


Commercial users of stereo 
can now effect a consider- 
able saving with the new 
Reaust Handi - Viewer. 
Has the same fine lens, 
brilliant illuminating sys- only 


tem, and picture size as 7 
he ST61 Rev J . $163 
the ST61 Reatist Viewer. SF07 ie $ 50 


Convenient, pocket size. 
Attractively styled in heavy- HANDI-VIEWER 
duty plastic. 


Achievement Award 
Sieveo-REALIST Cameras, Viewers, Projectors and 
accessories are products of the David W bite Company 
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Revenues 


Net Property 





Expansion Outruns Earnings 


Fast growth of pipelines has pushed up the price the 
transmission companies must pay for natural gas. And FPC 
is reluctant to boost consumer rates. 


The natural gas pipeline companies 
have begun to feel growing pains from 
their explosive postwar expansion. 

Last week David T. Searls, an at- 
torney for Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., told Federal Power Commission 
that the company is earning only 
2.59% on its invested capital. ‘Texas 
Eastern is asking PC for a $42-million 
rate increase. Unless the company is 
allowed to boost its wholesale rates to 
customers, Searls said, the return will 
drop to 14% this fall-when the com- 
pany must start paying more for the 
gas it buys. If present rates to cus- 
tomers continue, in 1953, he said, 
Texas Eastern’s over-all return on in- 
vested capital would be less than noth- 
ing. 

e Squeeze Play—What happened to 
Texas Eastern? Like other regulated 
public utilities, it counts on being al- 
lowed to carn about 6% on invested 
capital. But ‘Texas Eastern, a new pipe 





line which is rapidly expanding its de- 
liveries to distributing companies, has 
been caught by a lag which often exists 
in regulated industries: Costs go up, 
but rates are a long time catching up. 
Regulating authorities like PC are 
naturally reluctant to increase the bills 
which ultimate consumers must pay. 
Meanwhile, Texas Eastern, like other 
pipelines, is having to pay higher prices 
for gas, because of the tremendous new 
demand (BW —May17’52,p124). Con- 
struction costs are higher. And, on top 
of everything else, Federal income taxes 
and state taxes of various kinds have 
gone up. Result: Gas pipelines now 
have applications before PC for rate 
boosts totaling about $127-million. 
Slowness of the authorities on these 
rate pleas could even handicap the in- 
dustry’s expansion—a growth that still 
seems to have almost no limits, due to 
public demand for the fucl. ‘The pipe- 
line companies fear that investors may 
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VORNADO AIR CIRCULATOR 


Special Speen Nut design for O. A. Sutton Corp., 
Wichita, Kansas, doubles production and 
gives a cool 50% savings on materials too! 


The cooling breezes from a beautifully- 
designed Vornado Air Circulator are enough 
to please most people. But, not O. A. Sutton 
engineers, who are always on the look-out for 
better ways to make cooler breezes cost less 
to produce. They turned to SPEED NUTS and 
discovered a savings “tornado” for Vornado! 


This special SPEED NUT was developed as 
the result of a comprehensive Fastening 
Analysis, in cooperation with O. A. Sutton 


collar B 
C werer 


grille 





pecial bracke 
quired to assen 
reflector cone assemb 


redesigned motor m 
iminate A, B, and C. Perm: 


direct attachment of grille 


stirs up a... 


Engineering. Whether it’s a new product in 
the design stages or an existing model, the 
SPEED NUT principle of spring tension fasten- 
ing will help you cut fastening costs on your 
product assemblies. Call on the Tinnerman 
representative in your area. He will gladly 
supply details on our comprehensive fastening 
analysis service. And, write now for your free 
copy of the “Savings Stories” booklet. 
TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
In Canada: Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton. Jn 
Great Britain: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, 
Wales. In France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A. —7 
rue Henri Barbusse, Levallois (Seine) France. 


OVENG 


( NS 


THE OLD METHOD 


Riveted attaching clip A, die 
t piece 


SPEED NUT METHOD 


Special SPEED NUT and 


punt bracket 


and reflector cone assembly 


to motor housin 











. one day turn a ld shoulder on new 
Ask your Plant Engineer securities unless FPC permits the in- 
oo ¢ dustry to improve the return on its in 

vestment. “And then,” they ask, “what 

will all these potential customers do for 


on 
yas: 


¢ Capital Costs More—As it is, it’s 


e bd costing the pipeline companies more 

and more to raise senior money—which 

OW e 1¢e1en makes up the bulk of their capital 
That’s in line with the gencral rise in 


interest rates during the past 18 months 
For example, iust before the EPC 
hearing started, Texas Eastern success 
fully sold $19-million of 5.50% first pre 


ferred. That’s about as high as any pipe 
line has yet had to pay for senior money 
Back in 1947, when expansion wa 





just getting started, Tennessee Ga 
I'ransmission Co. was able to sell 
4.25% preferred 


* 
Everybody knows how fast the pipe 
INncrease sy lines have grown since then. The chart 
(page 152) tell the story for five big 
lines—E.] Paso Natural Gas Co., Pan 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co., Tennes 
see Gas Transmission Co., Texas Gas 


Transmission Corp., and Texas Eastern 


& 
Some of these lines were operating be 
fore World War II, some are new 
y Some produce gas, some don’t. Pan 
handle also owns a 40% interest in a 
new petrochemical company. But they 
° all are primarily in the business of 


transporting gas 
I'heir combined operating data give 


In every industry, from food to background and experience in the the picture. Since 1947, revenues have 


fabric to steel, Buell engineers, highly specialized science of Dust nearly quadrupled. Simultaneously, 
= = pa eae, Sone Recovery, ask for further informa- na ce oy triples ~ eeny order 
‘ ? ‘ : apital, neg ling 

established an enviable 18-year tion about Buell’s 3 basie systems in plant. Since it was obvious that ther: 
record of turning unnecessary dust of dust collection. See how they was a tremendous demand for natural 
losses into substantial new profits. can help you turn dust into dollars. gas, and that FPC regulation would 
What's more, a Buell Dust Recov- Send for Buell’s new, informative keep the industry from getting too 
cy Syste : . r . pe : . crowded, the companies have been abl 
ery System uncovers these addi- bulletin titled, “The Collection to finance a very large proportion of this 
tional important advantages: im- and Recovery of Industrial Dusts.” expansion through borrowed capital 
proved product quality, smoother Buell Engineering Company, (BW—Nov.25'50,p% 


plant-community relations and Dept. 30-I, 70 Pine Ihe major lenders were the life in 
surance companies, mostly in direct 


higher employee morale. Street, New York 5, seller-to-buyer deals. ‘They believed that 

To take advantage of Buell’s New York. the special nature of the industry, plus 
sinking-fund provisions in the bond 
issues, made the bonds safe in spite of 
the relatively low cushion of equity 


Dd 11] j —_ e Gas Costs More—But the very fact 
is Li 7 of expansion has pushed the cost of 
sa iM natural gas up rapidly. Contracts be- 

tween pipelines and producers usually 


Vag Sangeen Fal we men c Type "LR’ con’1in an escalator clause, stepping up 
1s - i we Com — Hopper Valves the price gradually. More important, 

















many contracts now contain a “most 
favored nation” clause which provides 
that if the purchasing pipeline should 
buy gas from another producer at a 
higher price, it must also pay that same 
price to the first producer. Some con 
tracts provide that the producer may 
cancel the deal if the pipeline fails to 
meet a higher price being paid by an- 
other purchaser 


ENGINEERED EFFICIENCY IN DUST RECOVERY | Obviously, this has meant a runup 
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Picture of a Man 
Making up his Mind... 


Every day, people in the U. S. A. make hundreds of 
decisions for themselves. They decide how much they 
will or won't pay for a shirt, which radio program to 
listen to, and whether to go fishing or paint the 
garage. 

They decide whether to plant cotton or corn, make 
milk bottles or macaroni, save their money or spend it 
— whether to go to college or go to work, take a job 


or go into business for themselves, stay where they are 


or move to another state, go to a public meeting or 
go to bed, or which candidates they want elected to 
public office. 

Making up our own minds seems unexciting, 
because we’re used to it. But if some other form of 
government suddenly took that privilege from us we'd 
realize that it’s the most precious thing in the world — 
because it’s freedom, and without freedom you and your 


country would be slaves. 


“My faith in the proposition that each man should do 
precisely as he pleases with all which is exclusively his own lies 
at the foundation of the sense of justice which is in me.”’ 


~Abraham Lincoln 


Wotholk and Western. Rat 
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in prices. “Three years ago,” says one 
pipeline executive we contracted for 
gas at around 8¢ per thousand cubic 
fect. Now we have to pay from 174¢ 
to 20¢ to get gas in quantity.” 
¢ Thumbs Down—One way out of the 
problem for some companies would bx 
to develop their own gas reserves. But 
IPC policy gives no incentive for the 
: pipelines to do th 
nara . B — 5 IPC draws a distinction between the 
Fine Parsons Papers gas which pipelines buy from others. 
' and the gas they produce themselves 
When a pipeline buys gas, the full 
price is allowed as an operating cost for 
rate purposes. When it produces th 
gas itself, FPC allows it a price which 
represents a 6% return after taxes on 
its depreciated investment in the gas 
producing property, less any revenues 
derived from byproducts 
e Up to FPC-This often results in 
fantastically low allowances for such 
gas. For instance, one company is now 
allowed to deduct as an operating ex 
pense only .4¢ per mcf. for the gas it 
produces itself in ertain field, whilc 
it pavs 8¢ per mcf. and up for gas it 
buvs from the same field If FPC 
should ever change its attitude—which 
is possible since the commission itself 
is divided on this point—shares of com 
panies with erves should get 
quite a boost 
However, FPC ns to be moving 
in the opposite direction. About a year 
ago, it looked quite possible that the 
commission might regulate the prices 
of producers who to interstate pip¢ 
lines on the same b that it regulates 
Dill n a « eaune es: eauk aan pipelines. Thougl test case, FPC 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES finally decided not to take jurisdiction 
over the gas pr tion of Phillips 
Wiles Kimball Petroleum Co B Jul.21°51.p40), 
the case has been vealed to the Su 
preme Court 
Meanwhile, a number of gas pro- 
1] 


ducers are refusing | gas to inter 


SHIPPING state pipelines, because they want to 

avoid FPC regulation. That tends to 

FAR raise the price of the gas that is avail 

“Safety balanced” boom EO IPMENT? able to pipeline 1 to distributing 
makes this possible. Yes, and EOU ae 


n quickly move the eFPC’s Terms—FPC has recenth 
one man can q y ° | Cut packaging costs! Cut shipping been getting tough ibout the return 
TROJAN on the easy-rolling, costs! Prevent damage! Ws qiltine to allo sotieaneink: diated 
anti-friction-bearing wheels. Use |  Doas other leading manufacturers 5 I 
hi Hl wered con- of agricultural equipment. investment. Back in Junc ’ the commis- 
ae Use TEK WOOD“. . . tough, versatile, sion decided that Northern Natural Gas 


COTTON IS KING IN 


...and they are your best buy 


Lester Beall, America’s leading 
graphic arts designer, has created ten original letterheads 
offered in Parsons’ new portfolio entitled “How to Design 
a Letterhead They are in one, two, and three 
colors, with engraving, embossing, lithographing and 
printing—yet all could be made by your local suppliers. 
Mr. Beall also tells how you can design your own 
stationery. Write today on your business stationery for 
your free copy of this outstanding portfolio 
Parsons Paper Company, Dept. 9A, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


© PPC, 1952 


gas 





TAILOR-MADE FOR YOUR BUSINESS 








Co. was entitled t nly 5.5% on its 
investment. The commission decided it 
ought to consider the fact that North 
em is paying onl 5% on its debt 
capital. Northern in “old” pipeline 
which hasn’t been expanding so fast as 
some others and consequently hasn’t 
borrowed money si mid-1950. FPC 
Principal Cities p decided that a 5.5 return on total 

its man UNITED STATES PLYWOOD invested capital would provide a return 


Conedion Li : a erage 
Jomes A. MeKecheie, Led. conveyors CORPORATION on invested equity capital of 8.75%, 


— a ee rans, and fixed Northern’s rates accordingly 
The E. W. BUSCHMAN Co. *U. S. Pat. No. 1997344, T. M. Reg. Though FPC’s ruling might not af- 
4477 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio fect other pipelines which pay higher 


veyor for loading, unloading, low-cost Tekwood . .. the Kraftpaper- 


stacking or boosting. Operates = and-hardwood sandwich 

; ° © . " With Tekwood, you avoid using a 
in both directions and it per iol ah amends tomean ane tel 
forms faithfully under all condi- assembly, too. 


tions, year in and year out. Tekwood is light... strong... dur- 

able. Won't shatter or splinter. Punc- 

Ask for Bulletin 50-A ture-proof. Easy to work and handle. 

Hard to hurt. Meets military specifi- 

| yct MORE... FOR Less cations. Send for sample and details. 
Representatives in a 
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Are YOU risking fires like these? 





WHEN DISCOVERED BY OUTSIDERS, fire in this 6-story brick, 
wood-joisted warehouse had progressed too far to save the 
building. Such losses can be prevented with Fenwal DE- 
TECT-A-FIRE® thermostats on the job. Incorporated in 
a properly engineered alarm or release system they react 
instantly when temperature of the surrounding air reaches 
the danger point. 


YOU REDUCE EXPENSES as well as risks, when you specify 
DETECT-A-FIRE thermostats in your fire detection equip- 
ment. Their long service life, corrosion resistance and re- 
peatability provide built-in extra value that assures long- 
term economy. Fenwal DETECT-A-FIRE thermostats are 
listed by@... . approved by @. 


La wae ee + as fans Ree a 


MOST TERRIFYING OF ALi are hospital fires, when removal 
of helpless patients is an extra hazard. Loss of lives and 
property in institutional fires are preventable with efficient, 
automatic fire detection systems — alarm or release type — 
actuated by Fenwal DETECT-A-FIRE thermostats. No 
risky delays! No false alarms! No other fire detection units 
are so positive. 


THESE FREE BULLETINS contain complete details on Fenwal 
DETECT-A-FIRE thermostats — the only units bringing 
you the benefits of Rate-Compensation Actuation, a new 
principle of fire detection. Fenwal engineers will gladly work 
with your system installer so that you may enjoy the bene- 
fits of full fire protection and long-term economy. Write 
Fenwal, Incorporated, 299 Pleasant St., Ashland, Mass. 


DETECT-A-FIRE’ 


Thermostats 


DYNAMIC, RATE-COMPENSATION ACTUATED FIRE DETECTORS 











“I see an 


export market 


in your future” 


THE FORTUNE TELLER IS REVEALING what many far- 
sighted manufacturers already know. Domestic lines 
are slackening and management is wisely going after 
export business to bolster falling backlogs. 


Prospect for 1952 export sales? . . . a big $15 billion. 
Exporters now readying increased advertising drives to 
get their share of this tremendous market are turning 
to McGraw-Hill International. Most of them know 
from experience that the most direct, effective and 
economical way to reach the eyes of the men who 
make the buying decisions abroad is through McGraw- 
Hill International magazines and services. 

Your nearest McGraw-Hill International representative 
will be glad to discuss your export plans with you. Call 
him today; or write the McGraw-Hill International 
Corp., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


MeGraw-Hill International 


Offices in all principal cities of the world, 





HEADQUARTERS FOR WORLDWIDE BUSINESS INFORMATION 


158 


McGraw-Hill 
International 
Publications 
Give You 


@ ABC Audited Circu- 
lation... you know who 
is reading your sales 
message and where they 
are located in your ex- 
port market. 


@ World-Wide Coverage 

in every part of the 
globe there are Me- 
Graw-Hill International 
offices or representa- 
tives serving our pub- 
lications, our markets 
and our advertisers 


@ Extra Export Services 

market research, help 
in lining up overseas 
sales representatives, 
translations, merchandis- 
ing, counselling, etc. 





interest on borrowed money, it made 
another decision which might easily cut 
earnings of other lines 

For purposes of fixing rates, FPC has 
previously allowed utilities to add to 
their net investment the interest on all 
funds used for mstruction, at the 
hypothetical rate of 6% while construc- 
tion is actually going on. But in the 
Northern case PC decided that 
Northern could only capitalize at 6% 
its own equity capital us¢ d in construc 
tion, and must ipitalize borrowed 
money at the actual borrowing ratc 
¢ Stocks Drag—With all these troubles, 
prices of leading pipeline common 
stocks are off from their 1952 highs 
But the price-carnings ratios show that 
most investors tak n optimistic long 
range view of the industry. As one Wall 
Streeter puts it [he economics are 
there.” 


Wall St. Wants to Know: 
Why Do You Buy or Sell? 


Ihe New York Stock Exchange has 
handed its member firms a tough as 
signment. It wants more facts about 
U.S. stockholde ind their motives 
for buying and 

Last week, it | brokers to fill 
out questionnait each transaction 
they handle in B Board stocks on 
Sept. 10 and Sept. 17. If the brokers 
ire able to com vith the answers, 
the Exchange e some pretty 
valuable data 

The catch i t it will be pretty 
hard for brokers to fill out the ques 
tionnaires without king customers 
some very person tions 
¢ Information, Please—A few qucs- 
tions are ¢as\ | ich transaction, 
the Exchange w like to know what 
the stock is, h 1y shares are in 
volved, and at what price If a pur 
chase, is it f yy On margin? 
From there on, t going gets harder 
Brokers are asked t timate age and 
approximate 1951 i me of customers. 

After that, brok ire asked to give 
the probable mot for the transaction 
On a purchase, { instance, is the 
buver hoping to t a profit within 
30 days, more th 30 days but less 
than six month wer six months? 
Or is he buving f estment? Or to 
wash out a short sal 

If it’s a “sell r, the broker is 
asked to indicat w long the stock 
has been held, a1 hether it’s being 
sold at a profit facts should be 
casv to determin ided the broker 
knows that the particular block of stock 
involved was bought through him 
But he is also asked to judge whether 
the seller is selling f ish, switching to 
another investment, or getting out for 
tax reasons 
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Look what happened to 
the little red schoolhouse! 


© COUNTRY YOUNGSTERS of today, 
the “little red schoolhouse” is only 
a symbol . . . part of American folklore. 


They hear their fathers and 
mothers recall how they trudged 
several miles to a one-room 
school, where the lone teacher 
taught a half-dozen classes. 


Now they attend modern brick and stone 
primary and grade schools, and still 
larger consolidated high schools . . . with 
classroom standards on a par with those 
of big cities . . . brought to and from 
school by bus. Higher education of farm 
youngsters has become commonplace. In 
five out of six Country Gentleman fam- 
ilies, at least one member has completed 
high school . . . in nearly one-half, at 


least one member has either attended or 
completed college. 


The impact of this widespread education 
is apparent throughout rural life . . . in 
better farming—better living—unprece- 
dented prosperity—full participation in 
the problems and satisfactions of our 
modern world. 


And, as with all people, the better homes 
are magazine homes. In the best homes 
of Rural America, Country Gentleman 
is the best-read, best-liked magazine of 
them ail. 

Its influence is recognized by an ever- 
growing list of advertisers, who have 
made the farm family’s own national 
magazine a leader among all magazines 
in advertising volume. 


Country Gentleman @ 


The family magazine for 


better farming... better living 








GERJINGER LIFT TRUCKS 


There is plenty of power 

in @ Gerlinger Lift Truck 
easy, floating 

power to lift cumber- 
some loads into place— 
reserve power in the 
100 HP Ford motor— 
tractive power to oper- 
ate under all lood and 
grade conditions 

Power Features” are 
built into every Ger- 
linger Lift Truck, from 
4 to 9-ton capacities. gas 


“Power Features,” 
drop us a card today 
for your copy of 
Brochure G-165 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
DA GON 


Tough! Fast! | 
INSTANT SETTING 


CONCRETE FLOOR PATCH 


No need to tie up plant traffic while broken concrete 
floors are being repaired. Use durable INSTANT-USE 
—a tough plastic material which takes ‘traffic imme- 
diately. Ideal for repairing cracks, holes, ruts. Bonds 
tight to old concrete . . . right up to a feather edge. 


NO WAITING! JUST TAMP! TRUCK OVER! 


Simply shovel INSTANT-USE into hole or 

= P\. rut—tamp—aond your floor is restored to 

94 A} solid smoothness—ready for traffic. Spe- 
a 


cial Plasticizer makes INSTANT-USE easy 

to scoop out of container easy to 
level . easy to tamp. Used indoors or 
out. Immediate shipment. 


Offices in ry os Cities 
Philadelphia 4 


1 FLEXROCK CO. i 
| 3660 Cuthbert St., 1 
Please send complete INSTANT- use informa- 
I tion details of TRIAL ORDER PLAN, and | 
i HANDBOOK OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE— 1 
i no obligation a and attach coupon to 
Company letterhead). i] 
| Nome 1 
i be j 
| ompany 

Address ! 
U 4d 


160 
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PIA SOND 


Data: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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COMMODITY PRICES get their comeuppance abroad but. . . 


U.S. Markets Strengthen 


continue to do 
badly) in this 
for two 


Commodity 
better (or at 
country than in world markets, 
major reasons 

¢ In the U.S., business conditions 
have picked up faster than in Western 
Europe Our “consumers’ goods 
slump” seems, in fact, to be about over. 

¢ Foreign affairs haven’t flared up 
in such a way as to make goods look 
risky if they have to come from afar. 
There is no immediate fear that the 
Reds will take over any more sources 
of raw matcrials abroad or close the 
sea lanes to those still in friendly 
hands. : 
¢ War Spurred—Dangers to foreign 
supplies helped send the prices of im- 
ported commodities kiting after the 
outbreak in Korea. They helped keep 
prices of imports dearer than goods 
produced at home for a long while. 
But, when such fears lost force as mar- 
ket factors, prices of goods were just 
that much more vulnerable because of 
their run-up. 

But manufacturers abroad still were 
going great guns. They bought raw 
materials with their soft currencies to 
be processed for sale in dollars. And 
some speculators, figuring goods were 


prices 


least less 


better than 
keep prices high 
More recent] 
been using les 
the business slump (particularly 
tiles, but spread nto many 
products). In f 
been cases of 1 materials 
sold into the U.S. market 
Wool market d the price of ex- 
cessive while ago 
Something vagu milar happened 
to the rubber m ifter Uncle Sam 
turned the pric in this, the big 
gest consuming market. You could 
count up other tims of overpricing 
like burlap (down from 34¢ a yd. al- 
down from 


pape ioney, also helped 
vorld markets 

ugh, Europe has 
matcrials due to 
in tex- 
other 
even have 
being re- 


there 


speculat long 


most to 12¢) and shellac 
56¢ a Ib. to less tl 30¢ 
e Slump in Foreign Markets—Forcign 
apathy—if not foreign selling—can also 
be held partly r ble for the fact 
that some of our rkets aren’t doing 
better than the Lead and zine 
might have come back more briskly, 
for example, if it had not been for 
sloppy markets in these metals abroad. 
And cotton, despite a big crop coming 
on to picking stage in this country, 
would certainly be rarded as tight if 
forcign demand hadn't slumped (with 
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the suspicion that a lot of European 
mills have good ECA-built stocks). 

¢ Weather Note—On the homefront, 
most of the fluctuations lately have 
been keyed to weather. Most crops 
went up sharply on the drought news 
and have declined since it became clear 
that the damage is neither great nor 
widespread. Cotton, however, has been 
in fairly persistent demand; the South- 


east finally got rains, but since then, 
Texas and Oklahoma have been sizzling. 

Corn has shown little zip after its 
brief rally. Many fields have been dam- 
aged by drought locally, but it still 
seems likely that the main Corn Belt 
will come in with an excellent har- 
vest—and that not only is where corn 
prices are made, but beef and pork as 
well. 


How much does 


a Pension Plan 
Cost? 





There’s no easy answer to that one. 
It depends on too many variables 
. . . on the company concerned 
and benefits sought . . . on the age 
of employees, the type of plan. 


Where the 1949-52 Bull Market Stands Now 


Standard & Poor's Weekly Stock Indexes (1935-39 = 100)—~ 
June Subse- 
1949 quent When Recent 
Stock Group Low High Registered Level 
COMPOSITE INDEX 110.7 193.2 1952 189 74.5% 
INDUSTRIAL INDEX . 115.6 210.8 1952 205 82 77 
RAILROAD INDEX 87.0 177.6 1952 173 104 
UTILITY INDEX ‘ 92.3 118 1952 118 28 
Agricultura! machinery 108 0 187 1951 168 73 
8 
5 
3 
5 


Bull Market Gains 
mais Sepp But you don’t need an actuary 
to point out that increased income 
from any pension fund automat- 
ically means lower costs or greater 


Aircraft manufacturing 96 196 1951 186.7 102 benefits—and sometimes both! 


Air transport 201 402 1951 320 99 
Automobiles 106 231 1952 227 117 So perhaps that explains the in- 
Auto parts, accessories 96 160 1952 156.§ 66 . : 
creasing attraction of trusteed 
Auto trucks. 68 149 1951 120 118 . 
Bituminous coal 468 1952 79 plans for so many companies... 
joes Soma ane a why many of them have come to 
Carpets, rugs 160. § 1951 . iP 
Chemicals 261.2 1951 us for help in realizing a more 
satisfactory return on their in- 
vested funds. 


Confectionery 140 1950 
Copper 205.7 1952 
Department stores. 287 1951 
Distillers 510 1951 , .3 
Drugs — Ethical 274 1951 Not that we're pension plan 


Drugs Proprietary, cosmetics 168 1951 experts eee 
Electrical equipment 161 1952 
Fertilizers 500 1951 
Finance companies 160 1952 
5¢, 10¢, $1 chains 132 1951 
Food companies 156 1951 
Food chains 257 1950 
Glass containers 148 1951 
Gold mining (U.S 82 1949 
High-grade commons. 1952 


Or trust fund administrators, 
either. 

But over the years, our Research 
Department has been asked to 
pass on the merits of thousands of 
different portfolios . . . 


N@N Vise owe @ 


Lead and zinc 1951 
Leather 2 1951 
Low-priced commons 2 1951 
Machine tools 1951 
Machinery 1952 


To comment on_ individual 


securities ... 


eoeoewrw 


To make sensible suggestions 
aimed at increasing yield—with- 
out impairing stability. 


o 


rder and general chains 1951 
| containers 1952 
Metal fabricators 2 1952 
Mining and smelting 1952 
Motion pictures 1951 


As a matter of policy, we make 
no charge for this service, either. 
If you'd like to know what we 
think of any portfolio that inter- 
ests you, just write—in confidence 
of course—to John F. Sullivan, 


Partner— 


Natural gas 1952 
Office and business equipment 1952 
Oil Crude producers 7 1952 
Oil Integrated companies J 7 1952 
Paper s < 1951 


moo owe ee a 


Printing and publishing 1951 
Railroad equipment 7 1951 
Rayon ; 1951 
Shipbuilding 1952 
Shipping 3 1952 
Shoes 2 1951 
Soft drinks & 1951 
Steel 1951 
Sugar 7 2.2 1951 
Textile weavers. 1951 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 101 Cities 


Tires and rubber goods 2 1952 
Tobacco oe ehas 2 1950 
TV, electronics renee 1952 
Vegetable oils ine d 1951 
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A new 
worker 
finds a _— — { 


job opening 


2 TREY 


5 ape lik 


a 
¥ 


shop 


Es 


awe 


3 


industry 


“2 


2 The shop foreman tells him there are jobs available, but if hired he will have to join 
the AFL's International Ladies Garment Workers. He is directed to . . . 


-=_: m- 


Two weeks © | | 
later, in ‘g ) 
the union, 


he finds | 
what en — 


membership | 


5 Out of his two-week earnings of about $90 he pays an initiation fee of $34, which 
includes a month's dues of $3. He thus becomes a full-fledged ILGWU member. 


How the Union Sho) 


In the recent steel strike, the union But ther ew industries in 

shop demand of the CIO was the which emp f very different 

4 job-secker, in this case an unemployed = chicf fighting issuc. Steel, like many about the un hop. Mostly they 

1 Puerto Rican, finds that there are open- another U.S. industry, big and small are industries that require compara- 


ings in New York needle trade shops. equates the union shop with tvranm tively modest pital investment for 
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join 


- 
a 
——e — 
3 application for union membership. 


EPO ITE 


A union ofhce, where an ILGWU staff member takes his 4 


This is a work permit. 


He takes this to the foreman, who hires him as a proba- 
tionary employee for a two-week “trial period.” 


6 The ILGWU makes a little ceremony out of it. The local 7 The new member attends his first meeting, where he is in- 


union manager interrupts a conference to greet him. 


Vorks 


the entrepreneur. With this easy ac 
cess for the business freebooter, the 
stability and the prosperity of existing 
firms is constantly threatened by the 
new company that seeks to compete 
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by cutting standards and raiding the 
market 

¢ Guardian Union—Somctimes — the 
most effective against such 
competition is a union big enough to 
keep the whole industry under its eve 
and strong enough to keep at least 
wages and labor standards out of cut- 
throat Such an industry 


defense 


ompetition 


structed in the privileges and responsibilities of membership. 


is the needle trades, an important sec- 
tion of which is the manufacture of 
women’s clothing. 

In the women’s clothing industry, 
the established firms work very closely 
with AFL’s International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union through their 
trade associations. The basis of their 
relationship rests on union shop con- 
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MATERIALS HANDLING | 
BRIEFS 


"Operation Soaking Pits” of this large 
steel mill is served by 46 Wellman Soaking 
Pit Cover Carriages. They raise and move 
covers smoothly, efficiently for access to 
ingot-soaking-pits. 


Quick way to empty cars: They ride into 
Wellman Revolving Car Dumper. Then, at 
the push of a button, the dumper revolves 
half way and contents of car falls into bin, 


This two-fisted team of Wellman Travel- 
ing Ore Unloaders takes 10-ton bites of 
ore out of freighters and conveys them to 
stock piles. They travel on tracks to cover 
entire length of freighter. 

These are typical of Wellman products 
+.. engineered to cut your materials han- 
dling costs. Write for pictorial bulletin. 
The Wellman Engineering Company, 7000 
Central Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Wellman will build it! 
WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 





tracts which provide that every em- 
ployee must be an ILGWU member 
and work only at wage rates established 
in master agrecments. 

¢ How It Works—Originally, ILGWU 
and its unionized employers had straight 
closed-shop contracts. ‘The Taft-Hartley 
law barred closed-shop agreements, so 
the needle trades had to shift—for the 
duration of T-H—to the milder union 
shop. 

Under it, employers may hire any- 
one provided they agree to join the 
union after a probationary period usu- 
ally two weeks. However, most em- 
ployers give a preference in hiring to 
union members or to those applicants 
who show their willingness to join the 
union by applying, in advance, for 
membership. 

They say there’s a practical reason 
for such a policy: It makes for harmony 
in the shop to get the new worker 
signed on the dotted line for the union 
as soon as possible; he'll have to join 
anyway to hold his job later. 

More and more during the last few 
years, hiring has been from those not 
previously union members—because the 
number of union members cligib‘e for 
job openings in the needle trades has 
been inconsequential 

Because of the seasonal nature of 
the work, because of its relatively low 
wages, and because many of its workers 
are women who get married and leave 
the labor market, the trend is for more 
workers to leave the industry than to 
enter it 
e Drawing From Abroad—Over the 
vears, the reservoir of labor on which 
the needle trades have drawn has been 
supplicd by waves of immigration: first 
the Northern Europeans, then the 
masses from Eastern Europe, then the 
Southern Europeans. The Italian im- 
migration was the last of the really 
large influxes 
« New Experience—Of late, the indus 
try has drawn heavily on Negro labor 
migrating from the South, and upon 
Puerto Ricans. These groups find work 
opportunities awaiting them in the 
needle shops. For most of these work- 
ers, union membership is a brand-new 
experience. 

It is tvpical for them to find a job 
advertised, or be referred to one by a 
friend. The “boss” tells them about 
the union. Without anv difficulty, they 
get an application from the union that 
serves as a work permit. The ILGWU 
is an open union; if a job-seeker applied 
there first, he would be taken into 
membership and referred to any num 
ber of shops that the union knows are 
looking for labor 

Once he’s in, he finds that the 
ILGWU has a comprehensive program 
to make him feel more than just a 
nominal part of the American labor 
movement. 


Vf a 


= 
mn Flying executive 


BEAUTY ALONG 


Scott . BS 


i 


viox « 


Say AY-VEE Ox 


@ Here's complete OXYGEN breathing equip 
ment for you and your associotes 
handsomely appointed luggage case of 
finest leather! Scott AVIOX assures you comfort 
and safety at higher, smoother, more economical 
altitudes. Check these “designed - for - flight 
features. portable, ready for use, equipped with 
Scott Disposable ECONOMASKS. Operated in 
flight by pilot or passengers. And it's immedi- 
ately available 


WRITE for your copy of 


at | eee Aled 4 


a SCOTT | % Scorr 
yO An Berek, mereka 


286 ERIE STREET LANCASTER, N.Y 
Export: Southern Oxygen Co 


157 Chombers Street, New York 7, N.Y 











The Machine that 
Became a Doctor! 


1000-inch out 
ruin a costly 


A machine tool |] 
of alignment « 
production run 

A machine so smart it’s an 
M.D. (Machine Doctor). Diag- 
noses and prescribes treatment 
for serious misalignment before 
it even happens! 

The ‘*Tumico 
Aligner” 
study of lathes, gr 
gear-cutting and 
It predicts exactly 
ing of ways is ne 


King-Way 
gives a running-profile 
nders, shapers, 
ther machines. 
when refinish- 
essary, catches 
production mistakes before they 
occur, and sets up new machines 
with swift precision, yet costs 
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STELLATO, UAW Local 600 president, is pivot man as Reuther makes peace in... 


Backstage Agreement at Ford 


Unopposed slate in upcoming vote adds up to a 
mutual security deal between left-wing group leader Carl 
Stellato and right-winger Reuther. 


The fight for control of CIO's 
United Auto Workers Local 600 at 
lord Motor Co. is over for a while. 

Last week, the right-wing caucus in 
the giant 53,000-man local withdrew 
its slate of candidates. ‘That left the 
incumbent left-wing group headed by 
Carl Stellato, local president, unop- 
posed in next weck’s election. 

At first glance, it looks like defeat 
in advance for the forces of UAW 
president Walter Reuther. The right 
wing was his faction, and it was gen 
crally assumed that he would endorse 
its slate. But that never happened 
One theory has it that Reuther simply 
didn’t want to take a sure beating- 
preliminary unit elections at the local 
showed that anti-Reutherites, though 
they have lost some important strength 
were still far ahead of his supporters. 
e Odds Change—Recently, however, 
it has begun to look as though Reuther 
may be winning after all—behind the 
scenes. There is evidence that he and 
his top left-wing opponents have 
worked out some kind of mutual 
security deal. In exchange for refusing 
to back a right-wing slate, Reuther 
seems to have gained an agreement 
from his opposition that they will put 
a damper on their anti-Reuther cam 
paign. That way, they will be sure of 
holding jobs, if not all of their power. 
¢ Juicy Plum—The Reuther forces have 
been trying to take over Local 600 for 
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years. Its high membership makes it 
larger than some entire national unions, 
and though Reuther is firmly in the 
UAW saddle, the fact that the biggest 
local of a major auto producer is out- 
side his control has been a source of 
annoyance and embarrassment. Win- 
ning over the local is a matter of power 
and pride. 

It's almost a sure bet that Reuther’s 
forces will take over control of Local 
600—ultimately. They have the money 
ind manpower to do it; it’s just a ques- 
tion of time, the thinking goes. But 
there is also the matter of picking a 
method that will satisfy all of the di- 
verse forces that make up the anti- 
Communist camp and also win the 
non-Communist elements allied with 
the left-wing caucus. 
¢ House Cleaning—Right after the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee held an investigation of Com- 
munist domination of the local, the 
international executive board appointed 
in administrator who attempted a 
cleanup of pro-Communist clements, 
with the hope of winning a new clec- 
tion later (BW—Mar.22’52,p162). The 
new election is next week’s poll. But 
the hope of winning is gone for a 
while 
¢ Purge—With Reuther forces tempo- 
rarily holding the reins, manv_ lesser 
left-wing officials were actually turned 
out of minor positions, and Reuther 


opposition was substantially reduced. 
But top left-wing leaders were left un- 
touched. 

Back of this is the fact that many 
of them—like Reuther himself—were 
active in the early, violent organization 
drives at Ford and, as a result, have 
large personal followings among the 
rank-and-file. Drastic moves against 
them would have provoked charges 
that Reuther’s administrators were en- 
gaging in an autocratic purge—and the 
opposition would have been strength- 
ened rather than weakened. Instead, 
top-drawer left-wingers even praised the 
administrators’ reign—probably pursu- 
ant to the peace deal. 
¢ The Truce—But as long as the lead- 
ers of the left caucus were allowed to 
remain in power, the right-wing camp 
was left without a winning candidate. 
The only man with a chance of win- 
ning the election—for either side—was 
Carl Stellato. He is the candidate— 
and the victor—for the anti-Reuther 
caucus. 

Stellato was an anti-Communist 
campaigner in earlier years, but lost 
favor with the Reuther forces when he 
put up too violent a fight against the 
Reuther-sponsored dues increase at the 
last convention. 
¢ Split in the Ranks—Meanwhile, Reu- 
ther has to keep his own house in 
order. The backbone of the right wing 
at Ford is anti‘Communism, but it is 
divided into two groups: pro-Reuther- 
ites who happen to be anti-Communist, 
and anti-Communists who are also 
anti-Reuther. 

Another sore spot has been the per- 
petual leftist charge of “speedup” at 
Ford. Reuther forces haven’t succeeded 
in taking the charge over for their own, 
and they can’t very well.agree with 
the opposition, That means they 
either have to adopt the unpopular 
stand that there is nothing to it or else 
turn their collective back. 

All of this may mean troublesome 
dissension for Reuther, and_ possibly 
even a major split in the right-wing 
ranks. That’s why this mutual security 
deal with Stellato and any supporters 
he controls can be helpful for Reuther 
¢ “Neutral Support”—The regular Lo- 
cal 600 election will take place next 
spring. If there’s going to be any re- 
alignment of forces it will probably 
take place before then. If the left 
right armistice calls for Reuther sup 
port of the top officers, they still won't 
openly ally themselves with Reuther. 
His neutrality will be enough to insure 
their reelection. 

On the other hand, if it is decided 
that a new slate is necessary, Stcllato 
and others may wind up somewhere in 
the organization as international rep- 
representatives. Either way, Detroiters 
say, the Stellato-Reuther relationship 
has already changed. 
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Grease Jobon NLRB Machinery 


Jack Barbash (right) will 
try to speed up unfair labor 
practice cases, which now 
drag on for years. 


If you file unfair labor practice 
charge with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board today, and the charge 
contested, you might get a board de- 
cision around Christmas, 1953 

If your adversary doesn’t accept the 
board decision, add another year or so 
for the enforcement process in a Cir- 
cuit court. If he’s still belligerent, add 
yet another year—or more—for the work- 
ings of a contempt petition. (In one 
case, this last step was stretched out for 
seven years.) 

On top of all this, it may take from 
70 to 140 days to run a union repre- 
sentation clection. 
¢ Grease Job—Many people in and out 
of Washington would like to see these 
NLRB operations speeded up. So, re- 
gardless of what happens to the Taft- 
Hartley act at the next session of Con- 
gress—which depends largely on the out- 
come of this fall’s election—a real ef- 
fort will be made to grease its creaking 
procedures. 

The job of putting together pro- 
posals to achieve that speed-up has been 
assigned to Jack Barbash, staff director 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Labor- 
Management Relations. Barbash was 
picked for the job by the subcommit- 
tee’s chairman, Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrevy of Minnesota, because of his 
background in academic, union, and 
government work. 

rhe need for a faster NLRB process 
is usually apparent to the litigant, al- 
though his opponent may not alwavs 
find it desirable. For, as Barbash points 
out, “The nature of a disturbed indus- 
trial relations situation makes time a 
critical element. It is not possible to 
hold the positions of the contending 
parties in the status quo until the board 
can come to some definite conclusion. 
The union’s majority in a representa 
tion case can be dissipated by the time 
an election is ordered.” 
¢ Diagnosis—Barbash finds little fault 
with the agency itself. It is a mass pro 
duction judicial agency. In the fiscal 
year 1950, the five-member board issued 
decisions in 2,951 cases of all types. 
Board members had to give judgment 
on 60 cases a week in one form or an- 
other—not counting deliberations on 
actions that came up after decisions 
and the administrative details involved 
in running an agency with several hun- 
dred emploves 
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S jurisdiction is strictly defined, but the 
Sjudges are drawn from the current 
roster of federal district courts and cir- 


echange would require legislation. 

e Encourage more vigorous use by 
pthe board of the injunctive powers 
available to it under Section 10 (E) of 
the T'aft-Hartley act. This section pro- 
Pvides, in part, that the board may pe- 
Stition the Court of Appeals for a re- 
bstraining order in connection with its 
Ppetition for enforcement 

¢ Set up a sort of legal assistance 
Spool for board members. (Each in- 
idividual board member now has 14 
legal assistants.) The pool would be 
» comparable to the old “review division,” 
S which was abolished by Congress a few 
Hycars ago because it tended to be a 
policy-making instrumentality in_ its 
Fown right. Barbash thinks the new pool 
Fcould be kept from outgrowing _ its 
§ breeches. He thinks such a setup would 
free board members from time-consum- 
ing, non-case-handling activities, make 
§ possible a more flexible use of lawyers’ 
| time than is now possible with five sep- 

arate staffs, and reduce the human fric- 
tions “which inevitably develop be- 
tween staff members of the respective 
offices.” This change would require 
legislation. 

e Get the basic data when the 
charging party first appears by (1) pro- 
viding the assistance of a professional 
staff member instead of just a paper 
form and a receptionist; and (2) issuing 
an educational pamphlet on how to 
bring a case before the board. 

e Assign an attorney and a field 
examiner to a case at the start of the 
investigation. 

e Set up a training program for 
field examiners. 

e Make trial examiners tougher 
about granting postponements. 

¢ Encourage trial examiners to get 
parties to agree, by stipulation, on is- 
sues in a controversy wherever possible, 
to limit hearings and cut down the size 
of the record. 

¢ Provide a pool of law clerks for 
trial examiners. 
¢ Representation—Specific recommen- 
dations by Barbash on representation 
procedures are: 

¢ Reinstate the prehearing elec- 
tion. This was a technique the board 
developed in the latter days of the Wag- 
ner act. The Taft-Hartley act forbids 
it unless all the parties consent. The 
effect of the prehearing election was to 
wash out many of the issues in dispute. 
In the vast majority of the cases, the 
result was that no hearing was requested 
by either side. 

e Make the regional director the 
final authority in all representation dis- 
putes, with only a limited right of ap- 
peal to the national board. 

¢ Permit short cuts in determining 
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majority status—a cross-check of union 
membership cards and employment 
roster, for instance—instead of making 
an election mandatory. 

Chere are six other recommendations 
under this hearing. The whole bundle 
of them will be put before Congress, it 
is planned, early in 1953. 


Rubber Contract Settles 
Wildcat Strike Issue 


Rubber bargaining this year has been 
peaceful—with one major exception: 
B. F. Goodrich Co. and CIO’s United 
Rubber Workers sessions broke off with 
a walkout. This weck, 18,000 Good 
rich employees in seven cities came 
back to work, under a new contract. 
They got the 10¢-an-hour wage boost 
that the rest of the industry has given 
and some more fringe benefits. 
¢ The Real Issue—But the impasse that 
caused the strike was a company de- 
mand that the union accept responsi- 
bility for wildcat ‘strikes. Most of Ak- 
ron’s tire producers have been up 
against wildcats lately, but Goodrich 
has suffered most. 

Part of the trouble seems to have 
stemmed from the fact that a new ad- 
ministration recently took over Good- 
rich Local 5 (BW—Mav31’52,p99). In- 
experienced officials have had difficulty 
establishing control over some of their 
members, especially partisans of the de- 
feated faction. Besides, incentive-rate 
disputes have also caused quickie walk- 
outs 
¢ Sharing _Responsibilities—Goodrich 
figured the only way to stop them was 
to place some of the responsibility on 
the union’s back. URW objected, said 
it couldn’t ride herd on all 18,000 
Goodrich employees. Meanwhile the 
company refused to yield on union de- 
mands for a full union shop, which all 
the other major producers have granted. 
Goodrich objected to requiring old- 
time employees to join if they didn’t 
want to, although it had been first in 
the industry with a modified union 
shop in 1950. 

This combination of obstacles fo- 
mented the 11-day strike. But it also 
provided the give-and-take requirements 
for a_ settlement. Goodrich finally 
agreed to the union security demand, 
and, in an approach to wildcats that’s 
new to tire making, the union agreed 
that it would “as soon as possible after 
being informed by the company, take 
reasonable action to induce employees 
to resume work in a normal manner.” 
¢ Hedge—The contract terms, however, 
relieve the union of any financial re 
sponsibility if “such activities were un- 
authorized by the union and were not 
participated in or encouraged by any” 


official. 
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... Speaks Softly, as... 


} hairman of Weaker WSB 
Picks His Way Carefully 


Only a man who was looking for 
challenges with small chance of reward 
would have taken the chairmanship of 
the Wage Stabilization Board. ‘Tech- 
nically it’s a new board. Realistically 
it’s a storm-battered agency that has 
Hbeen down twice and has barely come 
hup for the third time. 

Che Administration found its man 
in Archibald Cox, a Harvard Law 
School professor who at 40 has a rich 
background and still relishes something 
new in problems without straving too 
far from his favored field of labor law. 

Cox took over a board with battered 
prestige, a loaded docket, and a budget 
is lean as his own 6 ft. 2 in. frame. 
Smack in the middle of the board’s 
table, ticking away like a time bomb, 
was the issue of so-called productivity 
wage increases. 
¢ Whetted Appetite—For a vear, Cox 
has been co-chairman of the wage 
board’s Construction Industry Stabili- 
zation Commission—a stint that would 
have satisfied most men’s appetite for 
trving to balance the equities of labor, 
management, and the public. He came 
out of that rough and tumble arena 
without a scar and all hands saluting 
“Archie” at a farewell dinner. 

Cox likes teaching and prefers labor 
law but has so far resisted all tempta- 
tion to get into a rut. He usually gives 
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another course at the same time—and 
changes it from year to year—torts one 
year, agency the next. He once gave 
a summer course in antitrust law at the 
University of Washington. 
¢ Court Jobs—laking occasional as- 
signments in Washington and at the 
state capitol is another way of keeping 
out of the academic rut. These include 
several U.S. Supreme Court assign- 
ments. A penitentiary pastime of many 
prisoners is drafting petitions for 
habeas corpus and sending them to the 
Supreme Court. The court looks over 
these papers and when it finds one 
that seems to have some merit it as- 
signs counsel to the prisoner. Cox, for 
the sheer love of a problem, accepted 
three of these. Chiefly they involve 
searches for procedural flaws. He man- 
aged to get all three cases reopened. 
One of the prisoners, at his new trial, 
got his sentence cut in half. Cox 
hasn’t heard how the other two came 
out 

e Harvard Graduate—Cox was gradu- 
ated from Harvard Law School in 
1937, then spent a year in New York 
as clerk to Justice Learned Hand of 
the Second U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. Cox’s friends think he often 
reveals the habits of mind of that 
famous jurist. 

One of his enterprises at Harvard 
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For some time now business papers have 
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was a joint seminar he conducted with 
John Dunlop, economics professor and 
public member of Wage Stabilization 
Boards No. 1 and 2. This seminar 
taught some economics to third vear 
law school students, and some law to 
third year graduate econmics students. 
e Pedigree—Cox is the son of a lawver, 
the late Archibald Cox, who practiced 
patent law in New York. He married 
into a family of lawyers. His wife’s 
two grandfathers were law school 
deans, James Barr Ames at Harvard and 
Nathan Abbott at Stanford. Her 
father, Richard Ames, was secretary of 
Harvard Law School for a time. 

e Lieutenants—Two men Cox is ex- 
pected to lean heavily on are Charles 
Killingsworth, due to become WSB’s 
vice-chairman this fall, and Harold 
Enarson, who has spent the greater 
part of two vears in the East Wing of 
the White House as assistant to Dr 
John R. Steelman, the assistant to the 
President. 

Killingsworth, 35, is chairman of the 
Dept. of Economics of Michigan State 
He served as a War Labor Board staff 
member in 1943-1945, and later was 
on the Social Security Board staff. He 
has been umpire under contracts be- 
tween Bethlehem Steel and the United 
Steelworkers (CIO) and between Marvy- 
land Drvdock Co. and the Interna- 
tional Union of Marine Shipbuilding 
Workers of America (CIO). 

Enarson is not entirely new to the 
wage board. He was assistant to the 
chairman of the board from Mav to 
August, 1951, when Dr. George W 
Taylor held that post 

Enarson is 33 and already has a rec 
ord of 11 vears in government and 
academic service. He is a_ political 
scientist by profession. He began his 
government carcer in 1941 with the 
Bureau of the Budget. From there he 
went to the Army for three vears and 
then back to the bureau in 1946 where 
he served until 1948 and left for the 
position of assistant professor of politi- 
cal science, Whittier College, Whit 
ticr, Calif. He held a similar post at 
Stanford 
¢ NLRB Veteran—Newest of the pub- 
lic members is Herman Lazarus, also 
a voung lawver who has seen public 
and private service. He practiced law 
in Philadelphia after graduating from 
Temple, and joined the National Labor 
Relations Board staff in 1941. He 
worked in that agency for five and a 
half vears and became assistant to the 
general counsel. He was on the staff 
of the Public Affairs Institute in Wash- 
ington and then served for about two 
vears as counsel to the majority mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. Recenth 
he has been a public member of the 
wage board’s review and appeals com- 
mittee 


LABOR BRIEFS 


AFL’s Printing Pressmen made a de- 
parture from union tradition last week 
when they picked Thomas E. Dun- 
woody (picture) as their new president. 
Standard procedure would have called 
for clevation of a union line exccutive 
or organizer. But Dunwoody is an en- 
ginecr who has served 1916 as 
top man in the ion’s education and 


Service progr im 
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. 
Bethlehem Steel’s shipyards won’t be 
struck. CIO’s marine and _ shipbuild- 
ing union signed igrcement on the 
eve of the deadlin overing 20,000 
employees and granting a wage boost of 
20¢ an hour plus fringes. Total value 
of the package is about 254¢ an hour. 
e 

Older workers 1d over—who aren’t 
working now could add 600,000 people 
to the work force, the Federal Security 
Agency figures Earlier retirements, 
long __lifespans ind discrimination 
against semior work 
by the agency for 
used manpower! 


ire reasons given 
this big pool of un- 


members of 
ILWU, have 


screened 


Hawaii longshoremen, 
Harry Bridges’ left-wing 
agreed, under protest, to be 
bv the Coast Guard before they can 
work at the Pearl Harbor Navy Yard. 
Union officials at first refused to go 
along with what they called “this labor- 
smashing device,” but when it looked 
as if it would cost ILWU about 450 
jobs, the union reversed its stand. 
& 

No more picketing in jurisdictional dis- 
putes was the order agreed on by 19 
heads of AFL building trades unions. 
Local unions were reminded that the 
building trades department's national 
joint board is the place to bring dis- 
putes, not the streets in front of a con- 
struction job. 
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Another Great Year 


1952 looks like another great year—perhaps the greatest in 
history—for SOYBEAN, “the Miracle Crop.” Particularly is 
this true in the Great Midwest, where more than half of the 
nation’s Soybeans are grown in the four rich states served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


Each year, the Soybean, almost unheard of in America a gen- 
eration ago, looms larger in the picture of agricultural progress 
and prosperity. In 1929, the United States harvested only 
9,438,000 bushels of Soybeans from 708,000 acres. In the ten 
years of 1929-38, the crop averaged 28,314,000 bushels. 


Now Near the 300 Million Mark 


In 1951, with new uses discovered year after year for “the 
Miracle Plant,” the Soybean crop totaled 280,512,000 bushels, 
harvested from 13,211,000 acres. In addition, the country 
planted 2,168,000 acres of Soybeans for hay and green ferti- 
lizer. The 1951 crop of Soybeans, huge as it was, ranked second 
to the record harvest on 299,279,000 bushels in 1950. 

Through the years, the Soybean has contributed and will 
contribute, more and more, to the agricultural and industrial 
progress and thus to the wealth of America. 


The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zactunay 


Fast Freight Service 
in the Great Midwest ..: 


in 1951, the four Midwest States 
which ore served by the Min- 
neapolis & St. Lovis Railway 
harvested 146,788,000 bush- 
els of Soybeans. Illinois pro- 
duced 94,562,000 bushels; 
lowa, 32,508,000; Minnesota, 
18,848,000; Sovth Dakota, 
870,000. The total wos more 
than 52 per cent of the na- 
tion's crop of 280,512,000. 

For more than 20 years, the 
M. & St. L. has been a leader 
in promoting the growing of 
Soybeans on the fertile forms 
of its territory. 








Riots against segregation could result from Jim Crow laws of ... 


... Premier Malan, ... 


South Africa Heads for Civil Violence 


Most international troubles since 
World War II have broken out on the 
fluid boundary that separates the Com- 
munist world from the free world. But 
scrious trouble is brewing in a land far 
from the East-West frontier—in the 
Union of South Africa 

As things look now, a backward-look 
ing racial policy is taking South Africa 
straight for a police state, a civil war, 
or both. Even if the trend doesn’t go 
that far, the situation will inevitably 
hurt the prestige of the West in the 
United Nations and give comfort to 
Communists everywhere. Already it’s 
slowing down South Africa’s economic 
development 


1. Social-Economic Clash 


South 
tensions produced by 
Malan’s Jim Crow policy known as 
Apartheid (apartness). Racial friction 
could be expected anvhow in a nation 
of 24-million white people and more 
than 10-million colored people. But 
since Malan came to power in 1948, 
he has been bent on tightening racial 
segregation further than it has been in 
many years. This policy has roused 
native nationalism to a dangerous pitch. 
¢ White vs. White—Then, too, there’s 
a clash within a clash. The white race 
is split by a long and bitter struggle be- 
tween the two principle groups that run 
South Africa—-the British and the 
Afrikaners (descendants of the original 
Dutch farmers). 


Africa is seething with social 
Premier Daniel 
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At bottom, the struggle today is the 
same as it was 50 years ago. On one 
side is the Afrikans farmer who 
industrialization, urbanization, and po 
litical liberalism. On the other side is 
the British ind_ professional 
man who wants to promote a modern 


hates 


business 
industrial society 
¢ Powder Keg—In some respects the 
situation in South Africa is comparable 
with that in the U.S. just before the 
Civil War. Certainly it’s as explosive 
There’s even talk of secession—bv Natal, 
a prosperous, mostly British province 
on the cast coast 

The touchiness of the situation comes 
largely from Malan’s tactics and the re 
action to it, by both white and colored 
people 

Malan is opposed by many white 
people, including the Afrikaners to 
whom he makes his chief bid for sup- 
port. Anti-Malan groups have organ- 
ized the Torch Commandos, 160,000 
World War II veterans who sav thev’re 
readv to meet force with force. They 
are headed by A. G. Malan, an Afri- 
kaner and distant cousin of the 
premier 
e Standstill—Threat of still more seri- 
ous trouble is holding up industrial de 
velopment in the Union. Risk capital 
from abroad is shying away. 

Meanwhile, South Africa’s biggest 
businesses face the prospect of labor 
unrest and costly political strikes. That’s 
why the gold and diamond people are 
strongly anti-Malan. With good pay 
and modern health and housing services 


they have tried t liate the native 
labor on whi dependent. 


ll. War in the Courts 


Right 
Africa is 
tional 
pushed a bill t 


now t t gle in South 
tang] npl ynstitu 
Malan 


issues. | 


moving 50,000 
Province from tl 
‘colored” 
not native black n put on 
the white rolls | mstituent Act 
of 1910. This act imended only 
by a two-third t ind Malan 
didn’t come clo So the Ap 
peal Court, South Af top judicial 
body, declared last M h that Malan’s 
move was unconstitutional 

Malan refused t bv the Court’s 
decision. Instea mnounced that 
he would form a High Court of Parlia 
ment to act as th judge of what 
laws were constit val. He 
the Union’s 191 titution as not 
really the law of t land, but merely 
a “British imperal 7 
¢ Protest—The up vcr 
was immediate. It from 
tion members of Parliament (mostly 
British), and from the Torch Comman- 
dos, who organized demonstrations 
against the government. By this time, 
the opposition onvinced that 
Malan was: (1) increasing the danger of 
irresponsible native nationalism, and 
(2) heading for a one-party state 

By the end of June the African Na- 


voter 


dismissed 


t 
this move 
opposi 
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tional Congress, the Union’s biggest 
native political group, had come into 
the act. It proclaimed a nonviolent de- 
fiance campaign. Although not directly 
affected by Malan’s move against the 
Cape colored, native leaders decided it 
was time to organize against the whole 
policy of native segregation. 

During the first two weeks of the 
campaign, about 2,000 native Africans 
were jailed for breaking Apartheid laws. 
¢ Rough Stuff—Meanwhile, the gov- 
ernment has been using harsh tactics 
to suppress opposition. Mass raids have 
been carried out on homes of African 
National Congress leaders. An _ act 
originally passed for suppressing com- 
munism has been employed to expel 
a member of parliament who sided 
with the natives. The same act has 
been used against non-Communist la- 
bor leaders and also to stifle a Cape 
newspaper that has criticized the gov- 
ermment’s racial policy. 
¢ Latest Deadlock—Last week the con- 
stitutional controversy reached a new 
impasse. On Aug. 27 the newly or- 
ganized High Court of Parliament, 
with opposition members absent, over- 
ruled the Appeal Court’s March de- 
cision and declared itself the final au- 
thority in lawmaking. Two davs later 
the Cape Province Supreme Court 
unanimously declared the High Court 
of Parliament unconstitutional. Malan 
said he would go again to the Appeal 
Court. 

No matter what the court decides, 
the controversy is sure to continue. 
he struggle between white and black 
and between Briton and Afrikaner goes 
too deep to be resolved by a single 
legal decision. There can be no simple 
solution to the racial problem. 


Ill. History Unfavorable 


Trouble between the Boers and the 
British began early in the 19th Cen- 
turv, when London took over the area 
from the defunct Dutch East India 
Company. For a while, there was 
peace as the British staved on the 
coast, and the Boers stuck to the in- 
terior. However, the discovery of gold 
and diamonds brought the two groups 
of colonizers into contact at the end 
of the 19th Century. The Boer War 
resulted. 

e Smuts Eza—Britain’s victory in the 
Boer War was followed soon bv an 
act of reconciliation—formation of the 
Union of South Africa. Relative peace 
followed for almost 40 vears under the 
leadership of three ex-Boer generals: 
Botha, Hertzog, and Smuts. But the 
Boer War had been bitterly fought, 
and the memory of it lingered in the 
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Boer mind. The basic conflict between 
farm and city could never be resolved, 
either. 

World War II acted as a catalytic 

agent. Although Premier Smuts took 
South Africa into the war, he won only 
a narrow victory over Afrikaner opposi- 
tion to such a policy. Once the war 
was over, Malan led his Nationalist 
Party into a strong anti-British, pro- 
segregation campaign. In 1948 he took 
over power from Smuts. 
e Malan’s Issues—Malan, a 78-year-old 
former Dutch Reformed minister, has 
devoted himself to two issues since be- 
coming Prime Minister: the supremacy 
of whites over blacks, the supremacy of 
Afrikaner over Briton. The British can 
live there if they want, he savs, but 
they must realize that they are in a 
land run by Afrikaners. 

Withdrawal from the British Com- 
monwealth also seems to be in the 
back of Malan’s mind. Last week, in 
fact, he declared that Britain’s shrink- 
ing empire might find its “grave” in 
South Africa unless London’s liberal 
racial policies are changed. In Malan’s 
mind, self-government for British colo- 
nies in Africa is foolish, and a threat 
to white supremacy in the Union. 
¢ London View—The British govern- 
ment has taken an outwardly impartial 
attitude toward the situation in South 
Africa, as it must toward all Common- 
wealth nations. But it regards Malan’s 
policy as backward-looking and _there- 
fore dangerous. The government fears 
it will produce native uprisings that can 
be exploited by Communists. 


IV. Frightened Money 


The capital market in London is also 
frightened by Malan. Investors are 
unwilling to put money into South 
Africa until the political situation looks 
better. 

South African central bankers admit 
this is the case. But they claim that 
South Africa can consolidate its indus- 
trial gains without foreign private cap- 
ital. They are counting heavily, of 
course, on the big loan the U. S. Export- 
Import Bank has granted the Union for 
uranium development. 

Still it’s a real question whether 
South Africa can get along with only 
this kind of help. Such business leaders 
as Sir Ermest Oppenheimer, diamond 
and gold magnate, estimate that the 
Union needs £500-million from abroad 
in the next 10 years if the country is to 
continue its economic development. 
That kind of money can be raised only 
on the London market, and only when 
London is more confident about the 
political future of South Africa. 
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WHY 
DOESN'T 
IT FLY 
APART? 


Magnaflux plays an important part 
in building safety into jet engines. 
With every part a critical part, it is 
essential that cracks and flaws be 
discovered at time of production 
and throughout maintenance, no 
matter how minute or well hidden. 

That's why all jet engine manufac- 
turers use Magnaflux to find hidden 
defects in metals—to show up cracks 
too small for the human eye to see. 
Magnaflux makes invisible cracks 
instantly visible, even when below 
the surface, in the making and 
maintenance of many products—from 
automobiles to locomotives, from 
sewing machines to sleeping cars! 

Magnaflux is low in cost, non- 
destructive—and so fast that it 
performs at production line speeds! 
... For detailed information write 
for literature—how Magnaflux saves 
money and lives, described on re- 
quest without obligation. 


MAGNAFLUX 


“” 
A 
toe V5 Pet Often Ore’ 
MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


5906 Northwest Hwy. ¢ Chicago 31, Illinois 
New York * Dallas * Detroit * Cleveland * Los Angeles 
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in BOLD or fine lines 


Uses a special ink—in all colors. 
Non-smudging —dries instantly 
—Saves time, 


Ideal for industrial marking of 
parts — assemblies — metal 
containers, etc. FLO-MASTER 
will do the job quickly—easily 
— with durable marks. Valve 
automatically controls ink flow. 
The FLO-MASTER Pen comes 
with interchangeable nibs for 
producing lines up to 


Ys in. wide. POCKET SIZE 


At stationers, art stores. ‘ 


1300" 


Write for descriptive 
folder to Cushman 

& Denison Mfg. Co., 
Dept. BW-3, 

153 W. 23rd Street, 

New York 11, N. Y. 


YOU LIVE ONLY ONCE! 


So why not bring your manufacturing enterprise 
to this Florida port and transportation hub where 
living is grand, working conditions excellent, labor 
plentiful? For detailed information write Division |, 
Committee of One Hundred, Chamber of Commerce, 
Jacksonville 2, Florida. 


SINCE 1894 
Treasurers— Sales Managers 
Com ptroliers —Travelers 
prefer TRAVELETTERS to 
reimburse travel expenses. Used 
for 58 years by thousands of out- 
standing companies because 

TRAV ELETTERS 
Eliminate expense checks 
Improve expense control 
 Lessen internal costs 
Reduce travel expenses 
Increase productive time 


Minimize cash advances 
FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 











™ TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 
R 22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE : 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
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Where British will test 
their first bomb 


. ve —- = 
SCALE OF MNES 


SITE of Britain’s first A-bomb test is thé Monte Bello islands, 


northwest of Australia. The islands are uninhabited. 


Britain Sets the Scene 


In a few weeks Britain’s first A-bomb 
is due to explode near the Monte Bello 
islands, off the northwest tip of Aus- 
tralia. When the explosion comes, the 
world will know that Britain is really 
in the A-bomb_ business—the only 
country besides the U.S. and Russia 
to prove that it can produce its own 
atomic weapons 

This A-bomb explosion will do far 
more than satisfy British national 
pride. It will give Britain: 

eA stronger voice in Western 
military strategy. British prestige will 
go up in the U.S. as well as Western 
Europe 

¢ A certain amount of protection 
against possible Russian intimidation 

There's a good chance also, that it 
will lead to a renewal of close Anglo- 
American atomic cooperation. Once 
the British have demonstrated their 
ability to produce atomic weapons, the 
1.$. Congress may see some concrete 
advantage in resuming the wartime 
atom partnership 
¢ Partnership Ended—In World War 
II the British put all their eggs in the 
American basket; British — scientists 
moved to this side of the Atlantic to 
help build the first A-bombs. Soon 
after the war, though, the partnership 
was dissolved by the U.S. It has been 
so completely dissolved that Britain was 
unable to test its first bomb this vear 
on American testing grounds. At the 
Monte Bello there will be no 
American observers. 

Che British government, though, has 


tests 


no intention of t 
the U.S. in build 
of different tvp 
ain doesn’t hav 
although the Ch 
ada, a joint B 
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° Strategic Bombs 
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aca Borg ey ch 
vache as! ck 


‘research peng is at Harwell, where the 


est bomb was designed. 


of the A-bomb ‘test is 


DIRECTOR Dr. William * Penney. 


pr its First A-Bomb Test 


lis as a strategic weapon. In tactical 
Ssupport, they say, its effectiveness is 
limited; does not produce the numerous 
Pcasualties that were assumed at first. 
HAs the British see it, the difference be- 
mtween a_ tactically-used A-bomb and 
econventional artillery fire is not enough 
Sto justify diverting these very costly 
mweapons from their most effective use. 
They consider tactical A-bombs a luxury 
which the U.S. can afford, but which 
they can’t. 
¢ Portable—There’s one other assump- 
tion you can make about Britain’s first 
\-bombs. The British have been con- 
centrating on medium-sized jet bomb- 
crs. Logically that means that they 
have adjusted the size of their bombs 
to these planes. And it’s believed that 
they have done this without reducing 
the explosive power below the average 
} of an American strategic bomb. 

Ihe British bombs are produced at 
\ldermaston, Britain’s Los Alamos or 
weapons production center. The plu- 
tonium comes from two big piles at 
Windscale. 

The man in charge of Britain’s first 
\-bomb test is Dr. William Penney, 
chief superintendent of armaments re- 
search in the Ministry of Supply. Pen- 
ney played an important part in design- 
ing the first A-bombs at Los Alamos 
ind later flew in one of the escort 
bombers to get a grandstand view of 
the first atomic attack on the city of 
Hiroshima. 
¢ Two Projects—In addition to _ its 
weapons program, Britain has two other 
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big atomic projects for ship propulsion 
and for electric power. 

Ihe building of mobile reactors to 
run ships was initiated some time back 
at Harwell, the center of British atomic 
development. Now both the govern- 
ment and private industry are working 
feverishly on this project. 

Today Britain is probably ahead of 
the U.S. in the use of the atom to pro- 
duce electric power. There’s a good eco- 
nomic reason why the British are push- 
ing ahead in this field. The country’s 
requirements for electric power have 
increased by 50% since 1940 and are 
expected to go up by another 40% by 
1960. It’s doubtful if Britain can meet 
this need with coal and at the same 
time remain a coal-exporter. 

Sir John Cockcroft, director of Har- 
well, is devoting much of his attention 
to the power field. His goal is to pro- 
duce electric power at a cost that’s not 
too far from power derived from fuel. 
But he candidly admits that it will be 
at least several years before atomic 
energy will make an important con- 
tribution to Britain’s fuel problem. 

Now that Britain has its weapons 
production started, you can expect it 
to build a modest stockpile of strategic 
A-bombs. But once the Monte Bello 
test is over, the big emphasis in the 
British atomic energy problem prob- 
ably will be put on the industrial side. 
For the British hope that they may be 
able to tip the scales in their fight for 
economic survival by developments in 
this field 





( Advertisement) 


speeds office 
paperwork 


tells how on Page 79 


Millions of small 
metal particles, 
finer than face 
powder, are fused 
together under 
terrific heat and 
pressure to make 
TALIDE the world's 
hardest metal. 


Many times more 
durable than steel, 
it adds years of 

life to the wearing % 
edges of tools, 
dies, machinery 
end equipment. 


Hard as a dia- 
mond and almost 
indestructible, it 
triples output per 
man and per 
machine. 


Write for 
Catalog 50-G. 








METAL CARBIDES CORPORATION 


You TOWN 7, OHIO 
| smrenen CARBIDES - HOT PRESSED CARBIDES 








in BOSTON 


In PHILADELPHIA 
in PORTLAND, ORE. 


warehouses, drawing upon 7 plants, complete 
THE NATIONWIDE ARABOL ORGANIZATION 
serving major users of industrial adhesives 


a x 


Since 1921 in Boston—1926 in Phila- 
delphia—and 1942 in Portland, Ore.— 
it has been Arabol’s privilege to serve 
the leaders in each of these great in- 
dustrial centers, through local ware- 
housing facilities, for a wide range of 
adhesives requirements. From the start 
each of these warehouses has been able 
to supplement its services from one or 
more major adhesives plants only 
hours away. 


Today, seven Arabol plants—in 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Itasca, Tex., San Francisco and Los 
Angeles—support these warehouse fa- 
cilities. In the event of disaster or 
economic need in one area, the user of 
industrial adhesives can be served from 
any of these seven plants—with the 
knowledge that he wiil be drawing 
upon 67 years of pioneering, assured 
of uniformity in all the adhesives prod- 
ucts he requires. 

In five Arabol laboratories — Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, St. Louis, 


We Pomnane 


Bn) Comes 


tHe ARABOL manuracrturincG co. 
Executive Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO » LOSANGELES + ST.LOUIS » ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON + PORTLAND, ORE. » ITASCA, TEX. + LONDON, ENG. 
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Chicago and New York—some 10,000 
adhesives formulas have now been de- 
veloped, each meeting a specified need 
for a special adhesive in some step of 
a customer’s manufacturing, labeling, 
packaging or shipping. 


We operate on the belief that, for 
each particular adhesives application, 
there is one adhesives formula that can 
serve you best. 


You can learn about Arabol Adhe- 
sives only by trying them and by 
evaluating the services of our Technical 
and Service Staffs. Call upon these serv- 
ices — from the plant or warehouse 
nearest you. 


We invite the opportunity to submit 
samples for you to test in your own 
plant—under your particular working 
conditions—for your specific require- 
ments. That is the one kind of testing 
that assures you of satisfactory results. 
Your inquiry to Department 64 will 
bring a prompt response. 


Adhesives ag 
ARABOL ! 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Explosives for military purposes are now 
being produced in Soviet Germany. ‘The 
Schoenbeck plant will turn out 9,000 
tons of explosiy in 1953 for both 
civilian and military use. Before the 
rearmament program was proclaimed, 
production for 1953 was earmarked at 
4,200 tons, all f ivilian use 
e 

Colombia might n be exporting coal. 
The Bank of Paris and the Netherlands 
has granted Colombia a loan of $3-mil- 
lion to expand production at the Valle 
del Caica deposits. Colombia—the only 
Latin American ntrvy with accessible 
deposits of cok oal—hopes to be 


able to export about 1,000 tons a month. 


* 
Stratos Division, Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp granted all Euro- 
pean sales rights to Inter-Technique, 
S.A.R.L., Paris. Products included are 
refrigeration packages for civilian and 
superchargers, 
urcraft acces- 


military aircraft 
air turbine dr 
sories 

+ 
German Capital hold a 50% in- 
terest in a ne ianufacturing plant 
to be opened in Britain. The new com 
pany, Grundig (Great Britain), Ltd., 
will manufactt tvpe of tape rec- 
order patented sermanv. The Ger 
man half of th ipital is reportedly 
the first Germ tment in Britain 
since the war 

« 
Japan and Thailand signed a one-year 
trade pact last Under the new 
agreement each nport $56-million 
worth of good 


Oil exploration green lig in 
Israel with a ‘ ' ffering equal 
opportunities foreign 
investors. Im been pressing 
for exploration ver since pre 
liminary explorat by wiss and 
U.S. experts | 
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Courtesy of The Museum of the City of New York 


Sign of Success 


The colonial ship chandler knew the importance of displaying his ad- 


vertising where it would be seen by buyers. 


Today, many sellers of advertising media follow the same practice. 


That is why so many of them use the pages of Business Week. 


REASON: Business Week is read by a heavy concentration of Man- 
agement-Men . . . executives in business and industry who make or 
influence important buying decisions, including the selection of adver- 


tising media. 


RESULT: Business Week regularly carries the advertising of many 


leading media. These advertisers know... 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


These Advertising Media Use 
Business Week to Reach 
Management Prospects 


American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co 
Trade Mark Service) 

Capper Publications, Inc. 

Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc. 

Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 
American Magazine) 

Curtis Publishing Co 
Country Gentleman 
Magazine) 

Farm Journal, Inc. 

Journal of Commerce Corp. 


McCall Corp 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit 
Opportunity Magazine 


Radio Corp. of America 
(National Broadcasting 
Co., Inc.) 


Reader's Digest Association, 
Inc. 


Reporter Publications, Inc 


Used Equipment Directory 


| Wall Street Journal 


sin 


Williamson, E. W. 
Publications, Inc. 


Woman's Day, Inc. 


formation Bureau 





Site selection for Security 


..» NSRB criteria: 
The National Security Resources Board onal 


sets up these security standards as a 


guide to plant location. On AGE lines are s * | 
scores of sites that fit these standards to put it on mes } 


Get space for protection when you pick a plant site . . . get 
tion of an urban area accessibility, too. A tough combination? It's easier to find 
when you call on AGE. 

10 to 20 miles from such prime Our area's big, to begin with—2260 communities in seven 
targets as major military installa- states. It offers you a wider choice of sites 


10 to 20 miles from densely pop- 
ulated or highly industrialized sec 





tions Average population of these towns is about 2000. They're 


Le ne, ey spaced over 46,000 square miles, so there's room to spare. 
other to avoid creating new targets But isolated? Distinctly no. Half the people in the United 
States live within 500 miles of the system's center. Transporta- 

served by more than one trans- tion is excellent, resources and labor skills are richly varied. 
portation facility The trend in plant location is to smaller towns. AGE offers 
more smaller towns—friendly, accessible towns—than just 
about any other single source of plant site information. 

We know these towns intimately because we have to in 
our business. Take advantage of this knowledge in your plant 
‘ site planning. Outline your requirements to us in full confi- 
erving dence. Or, as a starter, ask for our free map of power and 
natural resources in the area. 


on power and other utility grids 
to permit alternate sources. 


S 


09 in7 states 





E129 American Gas and Electric Company 


Manager: Area Development Division, 30 Church Street, New York 8 
OPERATING AFFILIATES 
Appolachian Electric Power Company Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 
Central Ohio Light & Power Company The Ohio Power Company 
Indiona & Michigan Electric Company Wheeling Electric Company 
Kentucky and West Virginia Power Co., Inc 
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Don’t look for an early oil settlement in Iran. 

Last week Washington and London thought Tehran was ready to talk 
business. But now it’s clear that Premier Mossadegh still is playing the game 
by his own rules. 

Although the British have backed down completely on nationalization, 
that doesn’t satisfy Mossadegh. He wants to get the entire oil industry 
without paying a cent. 

You can see that from Mossadegh’s demand that London advance him 
£50-million before there’s any talk of compensation. He regards the $10- 
million offered by the U.S. as peanuts. 

° 

It's hard to figure what's in Mossadegh’s mind. 

No doubt he would like the personal satisfaction of forcing the British 
to back down even further. 

But the Iranian political situation also pushes him to extremes. Almost 
any deal that could be swallowed in London would be unacceptable to the 
extremists in Iran. 

Mossadegh has more than the Communist Tudeh party to worry 
about. The Moslem fanatics, led by Kashani, are gunning for him too. 
And Kashani maintains a loose alliance with the Communists just so he can 
make Mossadegh toe the line. 




















a 
With a political situation like this in Iran, it’s hard to see how official 
oil talks with London and Washington can get started again. 
You are more likely to find Mossadegh talking with a series of inde- 
pendent oil men from the U. S., Italy, and Belgium. 
And there’s no telling what may come out of that. 
= 
Things look a little better in Egypt. 
Washington now believes that Gen. Naguib is willing to join a new 
Middle East command setup in return for arms aid. 
That would settle the row with Britain over Suez. The Sudan issue looks 
less troublesome now that King Farouk is gone. (Farouk had claimed to be 
king of the Sudan as well as Egypt.) 











Even so, U.S. officials are worried by signs that Naguib’s bloodless 
revolution is losing momentum. They think that immediate land reform 
plus a cleanup of political corruption is essential if Naguib is to stay in 
power. 

In fact, though, the ultra-nationalist Wafd party is holding up progress 
on both fronts. Wafd leaders aim to inch their way back into power. 

as 

Don’t expect any real action from the current Mexico City meeting of 
the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 

South Africa may renew its demand that the price of gold be boosted 
above $35 an ounce. But U.S. Treasury Secretary Snyder has spiked that 
one in advance. 














+ 
The Bank and IMF sessions could be important, nonetheless. In private 
sessions there will be plenty of talk, and perhaps some meeting of minds, 
on questions like these: 
¢ How soon can European currencies, especially the British pound, be 
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made convertible into dollars? How big a stabilization fund will it take to 
do the job? 

* How do you get more private investment into the undeveloped areas 
of the world? 

* Is it wise to try to stabilize prices of basic commodities with an agreed 
parity comparable to the U.S. farm support formula? The British, particu- 
larly, want this kind of a deal. 

¢ What is the chance of getting U.S. tariffs down further so other 
countries can sell more goods in the American market? 

Premier Pinay has reached a second stage of his program to strengthen 

















the French economy. 
His first goal was to check inflation, restore confidence in the franc. 
Now he is planning a series of basic reforms. He wants to: 





¢ Get more competition into French business by government action 





against price-fixing arrangements. 
¢ Reform the French tax system so that it will be more efficient and more 





equitable. 

¢ Streamline government administration by lopping off excess civil 
servants and eliminating the kind of official red tape that hamstrings 
business. 





© 
But Pinay won't stand a chance with this program unless he can hold 
the price line in France. During his first five months in office he actually 
rolled prices back some. But lately they have started edging up again 
7 
Aneurin Bevan is losing ground in his fight to take over leadership of 
Britain's Labor Party. 
You could see the signs this week at the annual meeting of the Trades 
Union Congress. The TUC came out strongly for rearmament despite 
Bevanite efforts to get a negative vote. 














Bevan is sure to lose the same battle next month at the annual con- 
ference of the Labor Party. The trade unions have a big voice in the party 
and many allies among the politicians who support Attlee. 

So look for Attlee to win the next round against Bevan. 

e 
There’s a topside feud within the new Bolivian regime over nationaliza- 








tion of the tin mines. 
President Paz Estensoro wants to go slow. He’s now angling for a tin 





contract with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
But Juan Lechin, pro-Communist boss of the tin miners’ federation, 
is pushing for fast action. Lechin wants to take the mines over without 





compensation. 

It looks, too, as if Lechin will hold the best cards in any test of strength 
with Paz Estonsoro. 

The mineworkers are solidly behind him and they are well armed—the 
April revolution showed that. By contrast, the national! army is divided in its 
loyalties. 

A successful Lechin coup could cut the U. S. off from Bolivian tin sup- 





plies indefinitely. 
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< Y/i here's an art 


to speeial 


steol too 


Sensitive handling, attention to the smallest 
detail . . . these are some of the traits of manu- 
facture that make Crucible steels different from 
common steels, 


What are some of these special steels? Let’s 
look at the automobile you drive: Crucible sup- 
plies special alloys for gears, axles, valves, valve 
tappets, tie rods, springs, bolts, forgings, steering 
knuckle — and even the trim. Crucible tool steels 
help press and form the body, while Crucible 
high speed steels help cut the super-precision 
parts for the motor and bearings. 


The automobile is but one example of Cru- 
cible’s specialized skills at work. Multiply this 
knowledge by the needs of all industry, and you 
can readily see what a wealth of experience 
Crucible makes available to you. When your 
need is a specialty steel — call on us. 


|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 
52 years of Fite| steelmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. + SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J, + PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. ~- SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. + TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN ~ NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 














TOP JOBS 
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SHOUTING AND BULLING, Al Tananbaum (center) creates a 


the U.S., he and his brothers buy and sell 100-million yd. of goods a year. What that means—in energy and blood-pressure shows up here. 


daily melee on 34th St. Biggest independent rayon converter in 


Tanbro’'s President: Ever 








Faas 
CY» 
4 


; a 
3:23: “Be reasonable, Al. You can’t mute those colors.” (“I've never been unreasonable in my life.”) Into hall. “Where did you 
get this price on ninons? It’s cockeved.” 3;30; Into office. Call from a division. “You mean the customer rejected them?” 
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#15 P.M.: “Phone for you—Harry again.” 3:]54; “Harry, what’s your price on crease-resistant checks? Wiat? You must be sick 
n the neck up.” 3:16; “Al, I gotta have those crepes. The guy is on my neck. What about 'em?” (Relax, I got ‘em.”) 


= 


a 


. 





#17: “Al, on the gabs. Are these the figures you wanted?” (“Yeah.”) Out of office. 3:18; Down hall to salesmen’s bullpen. “Sid, 
hat’s the good word?” Out of bullpen. 3:20; Into order window. ‘Where did this monkey get this price? He’s out of his mind.” 


inute a Crisis (Story continues on page 184) 





8:33: Into sales manager’s office. “You signed the cookie downtown? I told yah. Listen, take it easy like me. You'll keep your hair 
longer.” Back to own office. Broker waiting to sell him some nylon crepe. “Fifty-six is as high as I'll go. Take it or leave it.” 
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3:40: Calls mill. 


today.” 3:43; Salesman: “Al, can’t we give this customer a little more time to pay?” 


“What you got on houndstooth? Need 20,000.” Waits. Looks at nylon puckers. Back to phone. “O.K. Ship ’em 
Out of office. 


Shouts. Rumpus with dyer. 


What It Takes to Make It in Textiles 


(Story begins on page 182) 


There were three sets of characters in 
the office of the president of ‘lanbro 
Fabrics Corp. at 10:15 a.m. on ‘Tues- 
day, Aug. 19. There was the president; 
there was his secretary; and there was 
a crowd. 

I'he president was on the telephone, 
shouting conversationally at a dyer. The 
secretary was on the telephone, telling 
someone else’s secretary that the presi- 
dent was calling. The crowd, talking 
among itself, was milling restlessly, 
waiting for the president. 

Ihe president finished one phone 
call. In three sentences, he finished 
another. The crowd moved in. 

“Al, will you sign these pavroll 
checks?” (He began to.) “Al, I gotta 
have nvlon_ taffetas. How about 
them?” (“I’m working on it.”) “Al, 
have we got any interest in orders for 
nylon puckers?” (“No interest at all. 
Can't get the gray goods.) ““Will you 
O.K. these prices on the gabs?” (He 
O.K.’d them.) “Here are those figures 
California wanted.” (“These are cock- 
Get me Helen in here right 


those 


eved 
away.’’) 
Che crowd backed off. The president 
swept his desk in an end run, barreled 
through a jamup at the door, charged 
down the hall. The crowd dispersed. 
Elapsed time: 3 min., 15 sec. 
¢ Marathon—Through his day, the 
president moved in an endless succes- 
of these scenes. None of them, 
however, seemed to happen in se- 
quence. All appeared simultaneously. 
As president of Tanbro (TANan- 
baum BROthers), Alfred A. Tanan- 
baum embraces bedlam each morning 
between 9 a.m. and 10 a.m., when he 
rides up the 20 floors to his office at 


sion 


184 


450 Seventh Ave., New York. He re- 
linquishes it between 6:30 p.m. and 
7 p.m., when he rides down. During 
that time, he does his best to exhaust 
himself—mentally and physically—in the 
affairs of the biggest independent 
rayon-converting operation in the U.S. 
¢ The Business—Tanbro Fabrics Corp. 
makes its money—and the Tananbaums’ 
—by buying unfinished cloth (gray 
goods) from mills and brokers, having 
it dyed and finished, selling it to gar- 
ment manufacturers (cutters). It is part 
of what most people concede is a fast- 
fading, risk-taking industry. Since the 
war, the integration of textile mills has 
drained off great parts of the “inland 
sea of grav goods” on which independ- 
ent converters once sailed (BW —Feb.2 
’52,p84). The trend today is for mills 
to do their own converting. 

l'anbro, which shows no signs of 
frailty, did a $50-million gross in 1951 
while it mourned the passing of some 
of its competitors. It operated with 
gross assets of slightly more than $20- 
million. It paid all its common-stock 
dividends to the three Tananbaum 
brothers—Al, Martin, and Stanlev—who 
own all the common stock and who 
know what the profits totaled. 


I. What He Does 


The job of being president of Tanbro 
has about as much order and system 
as a snake dance at a Democratic con- 
vention. It is a frenzy—connected at 
both ends to telephone wires. (The 
president has eight phones in his office, 
five of them on his own desk. There 
is also a telephone in the booth in the 
men’s washroom.) 


es he must keep his 
tail of the business— 
or “get killed Although he has 250 
employees working for him, there is 
practically no delegation of authority. 

“We've got a rul here on 
what employees can says. 
“They can go 


Tananbaum bel 
finger on ever} 


round 
do,” he 
but no further.” 

Translated roug this means that 
every decision | to be made by the 
front ofhce—cither | Al, his brother 
Martin, or his er Stanley. People 
in the back ofh n implement those 
decisions, but that’s all 

This explain on Aug. 19—the 
president had t de whether a cus- 
tomer tit t 
the payment of 
why an order f 
finished garment 
by him. 
e Buy & Finance 
brothers, ther 
responsibility. Marty 
stvling of the lit ne months ahead) 
and handles the dyeing and finishing. 
Stanley, the \ t of the 
looks after sale \ imples down pur- 
chasing and finan 

This is a typ 
tion—by telephon 
word, Sam? Sam 
gabs? What ar 
You're not kidding 


deduct 65¢ in 
He wasn’t.) And 


to go on 


was cn 


tags 


iad to be approved 


three 
cakdown of 


does most of the 
brothers, 


purchasing transac- 
What’s the good 
handle anv 14-oz. 
isking for them? 
ourself, are vou?” 
This is a typical financing operation: 
“Are vou gonna be able to help that 
guy (a customer)? Whaddya mean? 
He did $40,000 in the spring. Bought 
himself a home and a Cadillac. Lemme 
know, will ya?” 
¢ 30 a Day—Al 1 
about six hours 
ing—buving rayon 


mbaum will spend 
f his day on purchas- 
icetate, nvlon, Or- 
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Make YOUR OWM... 
Save up to 50%/ 


With this exclusive development, you don’t 
need to depend upon outside sources for 
your oxygen supply any longer. Buy your 
own Joy “OX” unit and pocket the savings 
—running as high as 50%. 

In one way or another, Joy Oxygen 
Generators obsolete all other oxygen supply 
methods. Each size unit is compact, space- 
saving and completely automatic . . . pro- 
ducing high-purity (99.5+ %) oxygen prac- 
tically unattended, and easily cared for by 
your regular air-compressor or power-plant 
personnel. It’s clean, too; no messy chem- 
icals to handle and no residues to remove— 
the only raw material used is AIR. 


What's more, Joy Oxygen Generators are 
inherently safe, operating at the relatively 
low pressure of 185 psi maximum, with the 
further insurance we ys safety valves and 
an automatic shut-off system. @ The com- 
plete line includes units with capacities 
ranging from 500 to 12,000 cu. ft. per hour. 
For the modern way to oxygen-supply, write 
us your requirements. Joy Manufacturing 
Company, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa, 


























YOKEL BOY CAN MAKE GOOD 


Inexperienced operators are no serious handicap if you use Acme- 
Gridley Single Spindle Model M Automatic Bar Machines. Here’s why: 


> OPERATION IS FULLY AUTOMATIC—so simple one man can tend several 
machines. 


THERE ARE NO GADGETS OR UNNEEDED ACCESSORIES to get out of adjust- 
ment. Simplicity reduces down time, increases productive time. 


TOOLING IS EASY, RETOOLING QUICK —Simple camming and wide, open 


tooling zone keep setup time to a minimum—for peak production ° 


per shift. 


PRODUCTION IS UP—3 TO 10 TIMES FASTER than conventional machin- 
ing methods. Rugged, doubly reinforced frame and automatic 
spindle speed ranges permit speeds and feeds required for both 
carbide and high-speed tools. 


SUSTAINED ACCURACY IS CHARACTERISTIC— The Model M is built to de- 
liver close tolerances and fine finish at the fastest feeds and highest 
spindle speeds modern tools can take. 


These inherent design features tend to offset the slow production rate 
usually expected from inexperienced operators. It will pay you to 
investigate the Acme-Gridley Model M Automatic. Ask for catalog 
M-50-A. 


No other source offers a line so complete— 
so much design and tooling experience in 
multiple and single spindle bar and chucking 
automatics — more than 45,000 machines built 





THE 
ACME-GRIDLEY 


N ATI 0 N A L A C M E BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
built in 1,4, 6 and 8 spindle styles, 
maintain accuracy at the highest 


Cc oO MPANY spindle speeds and fastest feeds 


170 EAST 131st STREET + + + CLEVELAND 8 + OHIO modern cutting tools can withstand, 











“, . . badgering, cajoling, 


haggling, the president will 
order in 100-million yd. of 
goods a year...” 


TANBRO starts on p. 182 


lon, Dacron, and cotton in the gray. 
He may make as many as 30 spot 
deals, each involving from 2,000 yd. 
to 200,000 yd. 

This yardage ensnarls his secretary in 
telephone gymnastics, but it is not the 
significant part of his buying. The im- 
portant part is his snooping and shop- 
ping for futures. Here the deals may 
run to 7-million yd. at a time, which a 
mill will weave to Tanbro’s order. The 
president will hedge this futures buying 
—at least on staples. On_ novelties 
(about 30% of the volume) he gambles, 
because he can’t hedge. “If the rest 
of the trade gets it, it ain’t a novelty. 
Understand me?” 

Badgering, cajoling, haggling for the 
best deal, the president will order in 
about 100-million yd. of goods a year 
—mainly from four or five mills. On 
about 90% of this vardage, he is buying 
in hope and cigar smoke. He hopes 
4.500 Tanbro customers—volume manu- 
facturers of coats and suits, dresses. 
blouses, sportswear, lingerie, men’s and 
bovs’ wear—will still be Tanbro cus- 
tomers. But he has no signed orders— 
yet—for the goods 
e Money—Twice a year, Al Tanan- 
baum goes to see his bankers. From the 
three of them, he gets his line of credit 
for the next six months. This he 
parcels out as credit to his customers, 
on a sort of ordeal-by-fire rule. 

“Either a guy’s good, or he’s no good. 
We lend on a man’s face, not his 
figures. Know what I mean?” 

The president has three telephones 
on his desk that connect him to the six 
factoring concerns that Tanbro works 
with. These factors guarantee 80% of 
the company’s accounts receivable. But 
the president does not take cash ad- 
vance against his accounts. He may try 
to get factors to give more cash to one 
of his customers—as he did with the 
new Cadillac owner—but his funds 
come from working capital and banks. 

All the business of finance—the col 
lections, payments internal control, 
the relations with factors and the banks 
—may take, at top, a half-hour of the 
president’s day 
e The Rest—What happens to the rest 
of the dav, the other two hours or so? 
(Tananbaum eats no lunch, gets by on 
a ration of five cups of coffee brought 
to his desk.) Most of it is a melec 
—or what the president calls “looking 
in” on what is going on in the shop. 

Tananbaum won’t sit still. If he isn’t 
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CONNECTING RODS TRANSMISSION GEARS CRANKSHAFTS 











“Sinews’ to give cars “go” - 


For any or all 

engine parts— 

parts that can “take it,” 
leading auto manufacturers 
have long depended 

on Lycoming 


precision production. 


To meet today’s driving demands—stop-and-go traffic, long 
“wearing” runs, sudden surges of power—automobile engines 
require precision-machined parts for dependable, efficient 
operation through the years. That’s why the automotive 
industry has long relied on the skill and resourcefulness of 
Lycoming for everything from a single part to a complete engine. 
Whether you require auto parts or other precision machining, 
high-volume production, product development—or versatile 
air-cooled power—Lycoming’s extensive research facilities 

and well-rounded experience stand ready to serve you. 
Whatever your problem—look to Lycoming! 

For a more complete story on Lycoming’s varied abilities 


and facilities, write—on your company letterhead—for the 
interesting, illustrated booklet “Let's Look at Lycoming.” 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES © PRECISION-AND- 
VOLUME-MACHINE PARTS # GRAY-IRON CASTINGS «© STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION 


LOOK TO . FOR RESEARCH 
YCOM | IN] FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION 


LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION WILLIAMSPORT, Pa, 
BRIDGEPORT-LYCOMING DIVISION STRATFORD, CONN, 











CLEANING AND FINISHING PROBLEMS 
Solving PRODUCTION DEMANDS 
QUALITY CONTROL 


In these days of high costs and shrinking profits, you can’t afford to waste money 
on inferior, time consuming methods of metal cleaning and finishing. So many 
firms are now cleaning their parts by Wheelabrating that plants using slower, 
less thorough methods find it difficult to remain competitive and still make a 
profit. Are you having trouble keeping your costs in line? 


Thousands of firms have saved money by installing a Wheelabrator to repay its 
cost in 6 to 18 months. They have found that the Wheelabrator is the fastest 
and most thorough cleaning and finishing method in use today. It cleans huge 
quantities in a few minutes and it cleans them so thoroughly that tool life is 
increased and machining and grinding time is cut and inspection facilitated. The 
result is that Wheelabrator cleaning has become the standard of perfection in 
many industries. 
: This is the way the Wheelabrator cuts costs: 

At the General Metals Corporation, 2 W heelabrators 

are cleaning 4 times the work with half the labor. 

Yearly savings - $24,048.00. 


At Reeves Rubber, Inc., the Wheelabrator slashed 
—- \ preparation time 21 hours daily in preparing sur- 
. faces of metal parts for rubberizing. 
Send nin Se Rae ad Quantities of tools that formerly required up to two 
copy o e »0K- rf . = . 
is “The Aiden hours cleaning time are now Wheelabrated in7 te 


Wheelabrator, What 30 minutes at Aircraft Mechanics, Inc. 
it Will Do For 


You.” Wire collect for details today. 


mericar pseu 
WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. (mmmaUaNeINtell 
461 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Ind. 











BLOOD | TIES Martin, vice-president 
(extreme left), is one of four other brothers 
in business. Mother's picture is on wall. 


on the phone or talking to someone, 
he will charg ff—like a rhinoccros 
on roller skate to Martvy’s office, to 
the salesmen vindow, or out 
into the salesm ullpen or the of- 
fices of the magers. He will 
probably spend than a minute in 
each of these p though a “‘confer- 
ence” with Mart cn a two-way bel- 
low—may last a f 10 min 

All this has | ich of the 
brothers is sup] be able to take 
over the job of t her two. When 
the president t n and out of 
offices, rips op ne’s mail, grabs 
papers from th le he passes in 
the corridor (““What you got there?’’), 
he is simply ke g up his liaison. 


Il. How He Does It 


The president rarely grapples with 
any problem f ore than a few 
minutes at a tin He jabs at onc thing, 
turns to anoth« yes back to the 
first, then rushes off on something com 
pletely different. All this with the air 
of the general as just been told 
his left flank h llapsed 

On Aug. 19, he got into his office at 
9:20. There w phone call from 
Stanley—6n a sa trip to St. Louis. 
He could sel four-harness_ twill 
15% nylon gabardine if they could get 
gray goods. A to a banker. He 
confirmed a lu te—his first in two 
months. (The p lent was taking his 
son down to sh n how a big bank 
operates.) A call from a spac salesman 
trying to sell hi ieage. “See my ad- 
vertising manag 

Out of his offi Into Marty’s about 
a price on a suitin fabric. Back to his 
office. A call to a mill to see if it has 
any ninons for sale at his price. It has. 
The California liaison man brings in a 
teletype from the West Coast office 
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NEW ENGLAND 
MFG. CORP. 


Back up your Sales force with an Air Force ! 





Capture new markets that 
were previously out of reach 


Today, with distribution problems 
of time and distance banished by 
airfreight, the market potential for 
your product is limited only by 
your ability to meet demand. For 
airfreight offers overnight delivery 
within 1500 miles—and second- 
day delivery coast-to-coast. 
That’s why, in setting up your 
sales program for 1953, you can 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 


plan to exploit territories that are 
out of reach by surface transpor- 
tation. Moreover, you can then 
compete on an equal footing with 
manufacturers who are located 
closer to a distant prospect than 
you are. 

Interested in learning more? 
Wire us collect—and we'll have an 
American Airlines representative 
in your office promptly. American 
Airlines, Cargo Sales Division, 100 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “< 


vy) 
A\\ V/A 








(AN 
QYeck American FIC 


For Every Airfreight 
Problem—Here’s Why 
ARGO CAPACITY 
American has the greatest 
available ton-mile capacity of 
any airline 


ANDLING FACILITIES 

American's airfreight facili- 
ties are backed by the largest 
personnel force of any airline 


XPERIENCE 

American has been operating 
airfreight service longer than 
any other airline 

OVERAGE 

American directly serves more 
of America’s leading business 
centers than any other airline 
NOW-HOW 

American has handled more 
freight than any other airline 

















HOW WOULD YOU MOVE THIS 


"We of Parts ? 


LIKE THIS?... OR THIS?... 


beneralitt 
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PALLET BOKES 


/f) (UT MATERIALS HANDLING Costs 


2D, SHARPLY REDUCE STORAGE COSTS 


Write for your FREE copy of “The 

General Box.” It shows how to 

Cut Packing and Shipping Costs. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: 
Cincinnati, Denville, N. J., Detroit 


East St Now icaakcey Shcbogen beneral B 0x COM PA NY 


General Box Company of Mississippi, 


Meridian, Miss ax xkkk J GENERAL bg eee 


Continental Box Company, inc., Houston, Dallas ., Des Pleines, Minels 








Generolift General 
Pollet and Wotkins- 
Pallet Type 
Box Box 





asking for the size of stock on a heavy 
gray good. “Get me the figures.” 

A phone call to one of his divisions; 
it’s having trouble getting certain col- 
ors dved for a cutter. “I'll send some- 
one Over reve iway.” 

“Get me Chester in here.” 

Out of his office. A look at orders 
in the salesmen’s order window. Back 

his office Chester, get your hat 
and coat on. Get over to the division 
and get that combination right.” Scans 
his mail, throws it in the waste basket. 
Lights his second cigar oer Teen 
one box a day; price: $16.25.) 

Signs three checks for ideins bought, 
rips up one, tells girl to make it over— 
wrong price. ‘Tells flat-goods converting 
department to order in the 15,000 yd. 
of ninon he found. Out of office. 

Past the salesmen’s bullpen on a 
gallop. “Moe, did you take the samples 
over on the new cottons?” ‘What hap- 
pened with that cookie downtown?” 
Into office of sales manager for sports- 
wear. Shake ands with customer. 
Leaves. 

Back to hi fice. Calls the division, 
finds it had o1 n oral sales contract § 
on the goods that were snarled up in| 
dveing. Blood pressure up. “This is 
ridiculous. I don’t do business this 
wav. Who sold those goods? Get him 
wer here right away.” 

Into Marty fice. Skirts the fringes 
of a deal with ustomer for a cross- 
dve fancy. Pag n public address sys- 
tem. Back to hi n office. Reporter on 
phone from textile paper wants to know 
what’s new in blouse fabrics. “Talk to 
Martv.” Calls mill on the gabardine for 
St. Louis. P1 too high. Calls another 
mill. ““What’s happening on that crepe 
that went bad? Yeah. So what are vou 
gonna do about it? Yeah. What else is 
new?” 

Out of office. Rumpus in corridor. 
Girl billed goods out at wrong price— 
334 instead of 35. “Who the hell sup- 
posed to be checking this stuff? This 
is ridiculous. heck everv one of 
those contract ind see what they 
billed them out at.” Into Stanlev’s of- | 
fice. Opens his mail, throws it away. | 
Back to his own office 

Calls another mill. “What have vou 
got on 60003 (the gabardine)? I gotta 
call back St. Louis. Are you _inter- 
ested? Can’t pay more. It’s rough.” 

Dver arrive ymplains about price 
on a job. Shouting. “Wait a minute, 
wait a minute! You're always losing 
with me.” Salesman from the division | 
arrives. Bawls him out: “Get the ink 
on that contract today, understand 
me?” More shouting 

Man cemes in with figures California J 
wanted. “The ir cockeyed. There 
must be a contract open on this stuff.” 
Down the hall to converting depart- 
ment. No open contract 

Back to office. Calls menswear manu- 
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Innovation is inherent to the Chemical Process Industries... 

with cortisone, coal hydrogenation and new soil conditioners... 

with biggest earnings from products on the market less than 10 years. 

It’s a yeasty, changing field where constant discoveries and improved processes 
demand equipment replacement at a rate unprecedented in all manufacturing. 
And in this climate of modernization, industry leaders watch CHEMICAL WEEK 
for new developments and trends that point the way to greater profits. 

In the process industries . . . its managment’s own magazine. 


CHEMICAL WEEK ... terse, timely and analytical in approach ... 

gets behind the headlines that influence planning and profits. 

And because it highlights the business side of the news, 

it commands attention among process executives everywhere... 

in administration, purchasing and distribution .. . 

in production, plant operations and research. 

That’s why CHEMICAL WEEK is such a powerful aid to your sales force 
. it’s specifically designed to serve and sell 

at all management levels in the Chemical Process Industries. 


MANAGEMENT MEN ARE TALKING ABOUT... 
ABC * ABP 
A McGraw-Hill Publication, McGraw-Hill Building, New York 36, W. Y. 








Buying Wire 
and Cable 


is different 
from buying smokes! 


Today, buying wire and cable involves 
more than specification of gauge and 
insulation. Crescent engineering col- 
laboration with our customers often 
results in wire and cable recommenda- 
tions that improve product perform- 
ance substantially, increase produc- 
tion, and reduce costs. 


Crescent engineering and manufac- 
turing facilities are complete. Wire is 
drawn to size from copper bars. 
Insulating compounds that meet the 
most exacting requirements are for- 
mulated from natural rubber, syn- 
thetic rubber, and the latest plastics. 
Constant laboratory testing maintains 
uncompromising quality control right 
from the start. 


Check the advantages of integrat- 
ing Crescent engineering with yours. 


For industrial and electronic applica- 
tions consult the Carol Cable Division. 


4 Company, Ine 


The Cresce® net \sland 


i 





BANKER who had a lunch date with the 
president got tired of waiting after 20 min. 


facturer who wanted to buy more ny- 
lon puckers. ““There’s no money in 
them at that price—not when I can get 
other guys to take them in combina- 
tion. Listen, if I want ice cream, I want 
it in the summer when it makes my 
throat feel good—not in December. 
O.K., so take half as much—but at my 
price.” 

Broker comes in with some samples 
of nylon crepes. “This is very poor 
construction. Other is all right. I'll 
take a shot at it at 56. O.K., so let me 
know what they say.” Signs two out- 
going letters. Out of office. 

Another snarlup on prices. Into 
Martv’s office. “Who told her to 
change that? It’s a joke at that price.” 
Back to his own office. “Get Helen 
in here.” 

Calls mill. “Want to take an order 
for Princess crepe? I can’t go that 
high. It’s killin’ me. All right, ship 
them to Pleasant Valley.” 

At this point, the president had 
spent | hr. and 40 min.—in and out of 
his office. He had made and received 28 
phone calls, had talked to 14 different 
people. He had left his office and re- 
turned 12 times. 


lll. Why He's Boss 


Once the president leaves for the 
night, he says he forgets about Tanbro 
He does no work at home and makes 
it a religion to get eight hours’ sleep 
—‘“because I have to store up energy.” 

Still, he never completely works the 
out of his svstem. On vaca 
tion, he will call the office three or 
four times a day. And this has been 
going on for 20 years. 

l'ananbaum, who is 43, is one of 10 
children of a Long Island silk merchant 
He went through local schools, got his 
bachelor’s degree from Fordham in 
1927 and an L.L.B. three vears later 
from Fordham Law School. In 1930 
he passed the bar in New York. 

He never practiced. His father had 
a heart attack that year, and Tanan- 
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Send for our brochure, 


“Letterhead Logic” containing the 
check list used by experts to 

test prestige, personality. and 
Sales appeal of letterhead desicn 
Genuine engraved letterheads of 
100% selling efficiency are 
designed and produced by us at 
Prices much lower than you ever 
expected. For your FREE copy of 
“Letterhead Logic,” simply write 
on your letterhead the quantity 
usually purchased and mail to us. 


R.O.H. HILL, INC. 


70B Lafayette 8t., New York 12 








YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 
(yocar\ CORPORATION 


Large scale producers of ... 
big weldments on a production 
basis jie pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork 








NEW IDEAS FOR 
EARTHMOVING 


Your ideas may be what we are looking 
for to expand our line of ecarthmoving 
equipment. Our facilities include complete 
engineering, manufacturing and sales de- 
partments 

For mutual protection, submit ohly inven- 
tions for which patent applications have 
been filed or patents granted. Address 


H. O. Fuchs, Chief Research Engineer 


PRECO INCORPORATED 


6300 East Siauson Ave., Los Angeles 22, Cal. 
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yes, that is the calibre of the per- 
sonnel available 
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PHONE is symbol of Tananbaum’s job. 
He often has one at each ear. 


baum went in to straighten out affairs 
and later to liquidate the business, 
after his father died. Then, in early 
1932, he started work for a textile 


— converter. In six weeks he made 
© $4,500. When he saw what he could 


do, he quit. He and Marty formed 
Tanbro in a $50-a-month office in the 
same building where they have a floor 
today. 
¢ What Did It?—There are several rea- 
sons why Al Tananbaum is a success 
—and a millionaire—in the textile busi- 
ness. 

He is shrewd, perhaps a genius as 
some of his employees suggest. Cer- 


© tainly he knows the market as few 


men do. His sense of “‘feel’—that in- 
describable something that tells him 
where there is or isn’t a trend—is fan- 
tastic. 

He is ruthless. Some in the trade 
call him “Al, the butcher,” because 
of the way he will slash prices to move 
goods. When he gets stuck with a 
clinker, his philosophy is Sell and Re- 
pent. 

He is a gambler. Last April, in 
the depths of textile despair, he broke 
the market on nylon puckers 40¢ a 
yd. in one day. (He had sold short to 
cover himself.) Before the day was over, 
he had orders for 3.5-million yd. Puck- 
ers turned into one of the big successes 
of the summer. 

He loves what he does. No man 
could put the time and: energy into 
a job that Tananbaum does unless it 
were part of his life. Maybe three- 
quarters of Al Tananbaum is Tanbro. 
¢ Rough—The president is not an easy 
man to work for. Over the last two 
months, he has had about 15 secretar- 
ies. (The job is really more a commu- 
nications clerk. Tananbaum answers 
few letters, so the fact that his current 
secretary can neither type nor take 
shorthand is not a real handicap.) 

Tananbaum has little time for 
amenities. He frequently bawls people 
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Because Nekoosa Bond is pre-tested for 


strength, appearance and finish, 





better paper to work with and the best 


paper to work on. Specify Nekoosa Bond 


for letterheads, envelopes, office forms. 


IT PAYS TO PLAN 


MADE 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. 


WITH YOUR PRINTER 


IN U.S.A. 


® PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
193 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 


($2.50 per line for positions wanted 





average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 





Rate—$5.00 per line 
ads), minimum 2 lines. Allow 5 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 
el 


Employment Servic 
xecutives—C lating a@ change? Your 
personal requirements met thru our flexible 
procedures, with full protection of your present 
position. We have the know-how and nation- 
wide contacts to negotiate successfully for 
you Details on request. Jepson Executive 
Service, (Est. 1939). 1020 Porter Bidg., 
o 


Kansas City 2. 
= a —- 
Positi Wanted 
years old bachelor, B.A. Cornell 
. Class 1950, Botany Major, veteran 
Two years general experience 
with a leading seed house. Desires opportunity 
to prove his worth to established company 
ha\ in opening requiring one well grounded 
in botany and horticulture. Meets people well, 
ambitious, immediately available. Box 5206. 


Controller—Office Manager—1!1 years varied ex- 
perience (3 companies) as Metallurgical Sta- 
tistician. Chief Accountant, Office Manager. I 
offer ability and initiative. Age 34, Member 
A.LA., N.A.C.A, Western Box 5251. 


Exceptionally Broad Executive Experience. Trade 
Ass iation Executive, Manufacturers Repre- 
sentation, Civil Mining, Defense 
Procurement : erchandising. Widely trav- 
elled fluent Spanish pleasing personality. 
Seeking executive, or assistant to top-executive, 
pee manent connection h2. Health excel- 
Presently residing in Washington, D. C., 

will move Finest references. Minimum 

$12,000 may be pro rated. Box 5255. 


nt (Or Training Therefor) in Chemical 
or I eum Industry. Chemical Engineer— 
Cornell Alexander Hamilton Institute. One 
. rraduation 7 “ntly Manager 
1 rtment; have 
‘ *r, pilot-plant 
petroleum refinery engineer, chemi- 
cal operator, et« Present salary $11,000. Age 
3 married—3 children Interested in large 
stable company or growing small company with 
incentive arrangement Unqualified outstand- 
ing references. Box 5204. 
Public Relations Executive Available—10 years 
experience organizing, budgeting, supervising 
Relations programs For- 
major University. Experienced 
vertising supervision. Top ref- 
ied, children, 33. Box 5253 
Public Relations Executive: Successfully initiated, 
developed dynamic programs 5 years experi- 
house organs, press, radio, TV; Age 
38 5256 
Young ind. Adm. Graduate—Major in mining 
eng. 3 yrs. experience—engineering-production- 
control work. Desires position 
Prefers locating in the 
230. 
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Enginee 


supervi 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted ——— 
Chicago Sales Org. calling on industrial accounts, 
mill & welding at ly houses, hardware jobbers 

8 es additional 


tores d line 
is introducing new 


products. 


Our 


Box 


Round The World Trip; leave Nov. 1 ‘52. Ex- 

perienced engineer and travel agent will exe- 

ute commissions. Box 5260. 

Washington, D. C. Representative Available 15 
t ‘rience in selling to Federal Govern- 
Contracts, Specifics 

F ng. James F, Hardy, Barr 

Bidg., Washington 6, D. C. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
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y 
r letters. Manuals 
*rtisements. Scripts. Technica 
alty Write Overseas 
raw-Hill International Corporation, 
42, New York 18 N. ¥ 


Sales 


Special Machinery, on a no risk basis—Our Design 
Staff of over 200 can solve your problems—Ma- 
chines designed and built at no risk to you. 
Mechaneers Incorporated. Bridgeport, Conn. 


X-Ray Incorporated is your Detroit Office and 
Laboratory for Quality Control on materials 
purchase n this area. We offer Chem- 
ical, Sr Colorimetric, Physical, 
Microphe and Radiographic Testing 
Phone or rite complete information on 
our services, 13931 Oakland Ave., Highland 
Park 3, Michigan. TOwnsend 9-5400, 


EQUIPMENT 


Wanted ——""*"=> 


Wanted—Used GM71 injectors & Parts, J. Bares 
—7120 Carnegie Ave., Cleve., O, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Own Your Own Business. Enter the billion dol- 
lar soft drink industry Vend Coca-Cola, Can- 
ada Dry lire Root Beer through the three 
Soda Shoppe 1000 cup ca- 
ed soft drink cup dispenser 
pital required for purchase 
portunity to enter new 
tomatic merchandising industry with 
nationwide organization Industrial 
depots, military camps, hospitals, theatres « 
installation of this equipment. . 
to expansion. Give business background 
personal interview. Representatives in 
principal cities. Automatic Products Co., 
Fiske Bldg., New York 19, N. Y. 
Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
a first year $15,000 profit. LC 
Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas. 


*0., 2N. § 
PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


= for Sale 
New 1 story Factory, 43,000 sq. feet. On 15 
acre plot, heavy construction, trackage, low 
taxes. Neal & Co., 202 Kresge Bidg., Des 
Moines, lowa, 








BUSINESS SERVICES 


Auto Fleet Leasing === 


ROLLINS FLEET LEASING 
Any number of Cars or Trucks 
= apital ir tment Ketter employee relations 
ew cars yea f dollars 


avings of thousands of d 








Unlimited mileag 
100°, TAX DEDUCTIBLE 


Jelaware Phone 3261 


Re 





== Executive Transport Aircraft=——— 
TLANTIC AVIATION CORPORATION 1 
Providing ete tvisory serv to lanage 
oe Rive agg am cunerehis 

and er % of experi 
to make the r is Aircraft 


assist 
mnel 

Teterboro A 

Beech Distributors 


. Teterboro, N. J. 
Hasbrouck Heights &-1740 


irport 
Tel 





== New York Branch Office———= 
PRESTIGE, PROXIMITY AND PROFITS 

Ry rendering services th ch the same facilities 

raining and experience, 

other benefits of a 

everal well established 

mn of the usual expense 











A GOOD HABIT 

is any habit which can benefit you. By 

watching for the “clues” section you will 

find employment opportunities—wanted, 
Write for further information to: 





330 West 42nd St., New York 36, 


vacant, selling—business opportunities of 
all types, specia! services and offerings 
and equipment offered and wanted. 
Clues Section, Syenrars WEEK 
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. .. When he isn’t reading, 
he plays ‘a little gin,’ or 
takes his wife out .. .” 


TANBRO starts on p. 182 


out with a shout, gives terse orders, is 
often insulting. Some of the people 
who work for him are obviously afraid 
of him. Others say that the bluster 
is all on the outside 

With employees he respects, he is 
patient and listens. Others he talks 
down and verbally rushes. Once in a 
while he will laugh—a throaty chuckle— 
but the average is not more than three 
or four times a day 
¢ Home—Tananbaum is married to a 
stunning blonde, has three children— 
two boys and a girl. His oldest son, 
David, 18, began learning the Tanbro 
business this summer during college 
vacation. 

The president lives in a 12-room 
American colonial house on four acres 
in suburban Harrison, N. Y. He has 
four servants, three cars (two 
Cadillacs and a Buick), drives one of 
them to work every day because it 
“relaxes” him 

At home, he reads—mainly fiction 
which he devours at the rate of two 
novels a week. On Aug. 19, he had 
just finished off Raintree County and 
The Caine Mutiny. Occasionally, he 
will get into nonfiction, the type bor- 
dering on the theory of business. He 
recalls a book on business cycles, but 
doesn’t remember the author. 

His newspaper scanning covers most 
of the major New York dailies, along 
with Women’s Wear Dailv and Daily 
News Record, the textile trade publica- 
tions. He subscribes to several con- 
sumer magazines and the fashion maga- 
zines, which he watches for stvle trends. 

When he isn’t reading, he plays “a 
little gin,” or takes his wife out. Twice 
a week he shoot lf (score, about 100) 
at the Elmwood Countrv Club, where 
he belongs. He is on the board of direc- 
tors of three religious institutions, is 
chairman of thi ir’s rayon division 
drive for the United Jewish Appeal, 
and is active in several trade associa- 
tions. He leaves politics to his brother 
Marty, who was one of the backers of 
Sen. Kefauver’s presidential bid. 

The president drinks and 
then,” and when he does, prefers scotch. 
e Earnings—It is only a guess to figure 
what Al Tananbaum makes in a vear. 
But if the business nets onlv 6% after 
taxes—a conservative figure for a success- 
ful converter—the brothers would have 
$3-million on their $50-million gross. 
On that basis, the president would 
take out well over $1-million, since he 
owns the biggest single share of the 
stock. 


Owns 


“ 
now 
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THE TREND 


To the Good Health of Business 


Good health for the nation can be good for business. 
This is what we deduce from the Brookings Institution’s 
new study, “Health Resources in the United States,” by 
George W. Bachman and Associates. 

Ihe main facts to emerge from the study are that 
mortality rates are decreasing, the population’s health is 
improving, and life expectancy is rapidly increasing. 
These are facts that businessmen can put to excellent use. 

Whereas in 1901 only 59° of the population of the 
United States reached the age of 50, this year 80% will; 
a half-century ago only 39% of those aged 50 lived till 
75, but in 1952 the number will jump to about 46°%. At 
the other end of the life span, infant mortality has been 
drastically reduced, the rate having dropped from 162.4 
per 1,000 live births in 1900 to only 31.3 in 1949; and 
far fewer deaths occur today among children from 5 to 
19 years and adolescents from 20 to 25. 

We cite these figures to emphasize the point that, if 
good health and longevity are beneficial in themselves, 
they can also spell new-opportunities for business since 
they mean a continuing expansion of purchasing power 
and a continuously expanding market for products of 
all sorts. 

Quite obviously, because this glowing health report 
was made possible by the great advances in medical 
science, those enterprises associated with the manufac- 
ture and retailing of pharmaceutical products have 
become big and prosperous; they are the first and most 
direct gainers from the improvement in the nation’s 
health. But there is no reason why other businesses can- 
not follow suit. Have building and construction com- 


panies exhausted all the possibilities inherent in a situa- 
tion where nearly half of our 50-vear-olds have a quarter 
century more to go? While population growth does not 
automatically create new housing needs, it may be possi- 
ble to stimulate them over a period of time. 

Certainly there is a great shortage of hospital and 
health-center facilities to overcome, as the Brookings 


survey indicates. In 1950, only 27.6% of all hospital 
construction was financed through private sources; an 
equal amount was built through the Hill-Burton Act of 
1946, which provides for joint federal-state financing of 
hospital construction (the rest was undertaken by state 
agencies and public institutions). There is plenty of room 
here for new activity on the part of builders and financial 
institutions. 

Another business angle is found in the insurance field. 
In view of the fact that more people are living longer, 
insurers have less interest in selling annuities and more 
interest in selling ordinary life-insurance policies to be 
paid out on the death of the holder. Longevity, however, 
does make pensions sound more attractive. It may even 
lead to the development of an entirely new kind of 
insurance directed at the 50-year-olds. Two decades ago 


196 


Pitkin coined the phrase, “Life begins at 40.” It appears 
now that it really begins at 50. 

In one area, industry is already profiting handsomely in 
an indirect way from the excellent state of the nation’s 
health. Brookings reports that the 
disease from occupational causes fell from 24.2 per mil 


rate of injuries and 
lion man hours in 1926 to only 14.7 in 1950, in manu 
facturing, as a result of plant accident-prevention and 
health programs. 

The Brookings study is loaded with figures that have 
big implications for the U.S. economy. They prove that 
it is sound business for businessmen to support hospitals 
and other health programs. A healthier America makes 
for a healthier economy. 


Coals to Newcastle 


The American coal industry is due to lose that frosting 
on the cake which it has had since World War II in the 
form of sales to Europe. Europe oal production is 
getting better, and the Schuman Plan 
market. So, 1953 may be the last y« 


of any size go from the U.S.A. 


will improve its 
r in which shipments 


The thought of sending coal to Britain at war’s end 
Food? Yes. Cloth 


to believe that we 


was greeted with unmitigated hort 
ing? Yes. But coal? It was hard for u 
would ever be called upon for that particular aid. To 
Europeans, also, it was hard to believe and harder to 
take. France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and England 
had always dug out what they needed for themselves, and 
some extra for profitable export. The idea of buying 
coal in expensive America, and hauling it 3,000 wet miles 
hurt, even though America provided money to pay for it. 

But the Europeans had no choice. Their mines were 
war-damaged. Their miners had not returned. Nobody 
had food enough to work on. ‘Technological progress 
elsewhere meant heavy capital expense to catch up 

The Organization for European Economic Coopera 
tion, which aims to get the continent independent, now 
says that mines are recovering, miners are in better shape, 
new techniques are beginning to pay 

We hail the approaching end of this unnatural 
phenomenon as a milestone on the path toward Euro 
pean self-sufficiency and economic stability. We wish 
the European coal industry well, even though its better 
health means that the American coal industry loses cutis 
tomers abroad. They were emergency customers at best, 
and our coal men may not quickly find a replacement for 
this tonnage. But the long-term economic trend in the 
U.S. almost certainly will insure taking up the slack. 
So the experience of sending coals to Newcastle should 
be viewed only as a temporary interruption in the normal 
course of business which has harmed no one and has 
done some good 
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The tenants 
think it’s 
wonderful 


Belf-service elevators for busy office buildings 
Mave been in successful operation for more than two 
~t 

ars. These Otis autoTRONIC® elevators — without 


Mattendants—are now installed or on order in twenty 


ities from Boston to San Francisco. 


AUTOTRONIC—without attendant—elevators may 

> operated either by passengers or by regular attend- 

, nts in the cars, but passenger-operation has been 
More than satisfactory wherever it has been used. 


he tenants think it’s wonderful. 


Building management finds real advantages, too. 
avings for each non-attended elevator average 


185.500 every year. 


Why not look at an actual installation in a new 
or modernized building? Talk with the tenants and 
management. Ask any of our 263 offices for details. 
Otis Elevator Company, 260 llth Avenue, 


New York 1, N. Y. 


Better elevatoring 
is the business of 


Passenger Elevators * Escalators 
Freight Elevators * Electric Dumbwaiters 


Modernization * Maintenance 














IS YOURS 
ONE OF THESE 


2 
2S 
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"BUSINESS 


BABIES” 


that will grow to GIANT SIZE 


on Styrene Monomer? 


Who hasn’t wished he’d been in on the ground floor 
when plastics or synthetic detergents or any of 

scores of other major chemical developments first 
came along? Right now a whole new ground floor 

is opening up for alert executives and research 

men in the use of styrene monomer and its end 

cts. For the first time, large-tonnag« supplies 
ately available 


What's your pet idea—waiting only for the 7 
material to come over the horizon? \ 

styrene monomer is available now I 
tank-truck and tank-car s from Monsanto 
new plant at Texas City! ady in a top 
tonnage spot among the basic « micals of 
industry! Today’s feundatio ) I ds of 
brand-new businesses tomort 


The list below scarcely scratch he surface. For 
the /ull story, wire or write on r company 
letterhead for your free ¢ py ola g, new 
illustrated brochure just off the press. It’s full of 
thought-starting nourishment for your 

“business baby.”” MONSANTO CHEMICAI 
COMPANY, Texas Di n, Texas City, Te 


APPLICATIONS OF STYRENE MONOMER 
AND ITS END PRODUCTS 


In disversions [: 


high-eth 


in 


proc 


and uppers that a 


In elastomers for 
in modified alkyd resin 
or wou it 


y ngs for " ne 
quipment, In styrenated vegetable oils 
-drving paints " 4 





MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 





